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PREFACE. 
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Or literary performances, a work 
like the preſent, might be permitted 
to appear, without the accuſtomed 
ornament of a Preface; for what are 
Mi1sCELLANIES, but a kind of Pre- 
faces? They are rather introduc- 
tions to ſubjects, than ſubjects them- 
ſelves; and like Prefaces, are fre- 
quently more pleaſing, than the 
completer works. 
In theſe pages I have arranged 
ſome of the materials of my ob- 
ſervation, and have blown into a 
little flame, ſome ſparks of learning. 
d3 To 
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To adorn criticiſm with imagery, 
and to eſtabliſh obſervation by anec- 
dote, has, if I err not, a claim on 
the public indulgence; for it can- 
not be ſaid that we have many books 
of this race. Of all Europe, we 
have excelled in the miſcellaneous 
mode of writing; but our's has 
been generally addrefled to the ima- 
ination, and not much to literary 
curioſity. A manner of compoſition 
very ſuperior to that which this vo- 
lame exhibits ; fince the knowledye 
which regulates the paſſions of the 
heart, is more valuable than that 
which furniſhes the ideas of the head ; 
for virtue is permanent, but opinion 
is unſtable. Writings which awaken 
our ſenſibility by fiction, muſt 
pleaſe more generally than books 
which only inſtruct our judgment by 


truths; for I have obſerved, that 


moſt 
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moſt are more wearied by idleneſe, 
than diſturbed by ignorance. 

In this book are ſentiments which, 
ancient or new, judicious or erro- 
neous, may probably encounter con- 
troverters. The apparent errors of 
an author, ſometimes proceed from 
the ambiguity, or imperfect expreſ- 
ſion of his conceptions; but ſome- 
times from the prejudices and inabi- 
lities of his critics. Of literary opi- 
nions I ſhall not be unreaſonably te- 
nacious; for whatever ſome authors 
may imagine, the coneerns of mere 
literature, are not very material in 
the ſyſtem of human life. They are 
objects, however, more innocent to 
diſcuſs, than topics more prevalent. 
The oppoſite opinions of periodical 
critics have afforded me ſome amuſe- 
ment, ſome inſtruction, and ſome 
indignation, and in want of a ſubject 
a 4 for 
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for this Preface, that of their cha- 
racter may not be ang to 
the lover of literature. 
When we abound with periodical 
critics, we muſt neceſſarily abound 
with erroneous . criticiſm. Some 
have their old prejudices, ſome their 
new follies, and ſome their incura- 
ble imbecillity ; for impotence is ra- 
dical. Rarely we find a critic whoſe 
extenſive powers. are familiar with 
what has been. done, and what is 
doing; whoſe ſagacity not only diſ- 
covers the real abilities of an author, 
but, with a preſcient diſcernment, 
can judge to what his future powers 
may be competent; and by his vi- 
gour of conception, and delicacy of 
taſte, exhibit beauties kindred- to 
the fine original he reviews. 
Literary journals conducted by a an 
| intelligent editor, abound, with the 


pleaſures 
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pleaſures and the utilities of letters; 
but certainly with ſuch an editor 
every Review is not provided.” 'Fhe 
perſonal irritation of men of genius 
has depreciated theſe records of lite- 
rature; and ſuch errors have beeri 
ſtrangely propagated, with the ad- 
_ ditional extravagancies of perſons, 
not converſant with literary affairs. 
Some yet believe a Review to be com- 
poſed by a junto, who, in black coats; 
and with grave faces, afſemble around 
ea board of green cloth.” The in- 
terior of a Review has nothing of it's 
apparent complexity; the entire 
machine is revolved by a fſohtary 
hand, - ſometimes with experienced 
dexterity, and ſometimes with ca- 
ſual imbecillity. 

It is certain, that the dec of 
running over fifty books in an hour, 
is a voluptuous indulgence for every 
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theſe works, they receive an addi- 


151 
literary idler; and authors feel a 
great curioſity in taking in at a 


glance, what is performing by their 
contemporaries. To ſtudents remote 


from the metropohs, it is only by 
the intermediate aid of theſe period- 


ical pages, that they can form an ac- 
quaintance with the public talte, A 
review is à literary arena, where 
young writers learn to wreſtle with 

When ſuch is the intereſt and 
the ſagacity of a conductor, that 
ſome of the literary characters of the 
age are invited to take a ſhare in 


tional importance, and form. a valu- 

able accetiion to the treaſuries of li- 
terature. At a future day they are 
conſulted to detect the vulnerable 


parts of our fiterary heroes ; to ob- 


tam accounts of obſcure publications 


often 
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often neceſſary in the hiſtory of let- 
in which the literary world received 
certain works, diſtinguiſhed at their 
Hirſt appearance, by the novelties of 
their ſyſtem. 

It is obſervable, that men, whole 
deciſions are regarded on the works 
of the firſt writers, are themſelves 
unknown, and voluntarily prechade 
all reputation by their ſtudied ſe- 
creſy. By ſome no additional repu- 
tation is wanted. Two. intereſts ſti- 
mulate the writers of reviews; the 
pleaſure of examining new publica- 
cations; or the petty ſtipend of lite- 
rary pay, too often neceſſary for ſome 
men of genius. I am of opinion, 
that this obſcurity is favourable to 
their powers. To whatever is 
known more by it's effects, than by 
it's cauſe, the imagination is friendly. 
| It 
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If great names appeared to the arti- 
cles of a Review, the public and the 
author would abrogate their deci- 
ſions; we ſhould ſometimes protect 
the meaneſt, that we might have the 
pleaſure of humblin g the greateſt, 
It is not, therefore, with the deities 
of literature, as with thoſe of reli- 
gion; to attract and fix the vulgar, 
it was neceſſary to inflame them with 
viſible Gods; but here their inviſi- 
bility is their omnipotence. 
On the neceſſity of anonymous 
criticiſm, a more ſerious obſervation 
occurs. If this ſecreſy were unre- 
garded, it would be often fatal to 
the critic. Motley, indeed, is that 
vaſt collection of men, who enliſt 
under the banners of literature, and 
our Republic of Letters is diſgraced 
with numerous Sans-culottes. While 
the decifions of criticiſm are received 
with 
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with reſignation, by the modeſt, the 
deſperate would accompany them 
with an Appendix on the weak 
frame of a Reviewer. I knew a wild 
Highlander, juſt eſcaped from the 
Orkneys, who threatened extermina- 
tion to his Reviewers, and watched 
through the cold moonſhine of De- 
cember, at the door of his critic, 

who was then fortunately retained 
in his apartment by: the gout; 
while another, with leſs inhumanity, 
commenced a ſuit at law, for having 
been taxed with erte . * ſoot- 
ticiſms. | 
To young writers, and to general 
readers, who are always young in li- 
terature, a Reviewer may offer an 
important inſtruction, when at the 
appearance of a work of magnitude, 
he commences his article with con- 
2 the chief rules of compoſi- 
tion, 
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tion, relating to the work he exa- 
hw, and with characters of the 
— writers. Of this happy 
mode of Reviewing, many beauti- 
ful ſpecimens are exhibited in the 
Monthly. Review. As models, I 
recollect two recent inſtances; the 
Reviews of Murphy's Thr and 

Beresford's Virgil. 

I be defects of periodical toi 
are more numerous, than can be 
reaſonably allowed, to men of learn- 
ing and candour; it is evident, in- 
geed, that our critics have ſometimes 
neither learning nor candour. A 
friend, an adverſary, or the author 
Bimſelf, are all bad critics. It is a 
cruel proceſs of critical alchemy, 
when a Reviewer plays his game on 
the principles of what is technically 
termed at whaſt, a foc-law. Iwo 
 ſnits are made to anſwer each other ; 


and 
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contraſted, that one would defeat 
the other, did not the cenſure of an 
author ever - cauſe a ſtronger ſenſa- 
tion than all his praiſe. Thus to 
ſcatter eulogiums, is like the ancient 
prieſt, who wreathed with flowers 
and gilded, the horns of the victim 
he conducted to bleed on the altar. 
Sometimes we are informed that an 
author is lively and ingenivas, but 
not profound and learned. Such in- 
ſidious detractions are certain of in- 
juring his literary character. It is 
neceſſary to tell the public, what an 
author rs; endleſs were it to ename- 
rate what he ig vr; it is deſcribing 
a non- entity. Such literary contraſts 
are unjuſt ; becauſe they imply defi- 
ciencies, which are not deficiencies ; 
they are only qualities incompatible 
with the diſpoſitions of the author. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes a Reviewer, perceiving 
his inability to decide on a work, 
forms an article in the manner of an 
enigma, with a dark and intricate 
ingenuity; he decides on nothing, 
but appears very deciſive; nor is that 
criticiſm more uſeful, which preſents 
to a reader an idea of a work, in the 
expreſs terms employed by an au- 
thor in his Preface ; it is well known, 
than an author ever indulges his paſ- 
ſion for the beau ideal,” in his 
explanation. of his work. Every 
thing there is perfect in theory; and 
the critic who will accept the pro- 
ſeſſions of authors, will find innu- 
merable perfect works. Laviſhly to 
cenſure the peculiarities of a writer, 
is a defect in criticiſm ; to delineate 
his manner, is a duty. Point and 
antitheſis, ſparkling imagery, and 


varieties of diction, are not adapted 
to 


[xv ] 


to every taſte; but to a critic who 
ſhould reprobate them, I would fay, 


does any man of taſte cenſure Vol- 
taire and Johnſon? Would you de- 
ſpoil an author of his manner? You 
would then make Voltaire, not Vol- 
taire, and Johnſon, not Johnſon. 
Egregious critic! to make him pleaſe 
the world, you would have him re- 
ſemble yourſelf /—The world and 
you have not agreed on the ſame 
model. Some critics incapable of 
forming opinions of their own, ſeiſe 
any prevalent one; their heads are 
continually changing principles, like 
thoſe towns in Flanders, which are 
as often under the government of 
the Republicans, as the Imperialiſts. 
In echoing the public voice there is 
no individual merit. Does ſuch a 
criticiſm deſerve publication? No! 
it is a Criticiſm already publiſhed. An 

| b intelligent 
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intelligent Reviewer anticipates the 
public opinion. 

To form a Review into an inſtru- 
ment of torture, ſportively to lace- 
rate the ſenſibilities of men of ge- 
nius, was the artifice of the Frerons, 
and the Des Fontaines; when their 
Journals lay on the ſhelf, they aug- 


mented their malignancy in the en- 


ſuing month, and when the writers 
were fairly lodged in the Baſtile, 
the ſale was confiderable. Kenrick 
wrote with a poiſoned and remorſe- 
leſs pen. This violation of the mo- 
rality of criticiſm, extinguiſhes the 
genius of the modeſt ſtudent. Such 
critics reſemble the Remora, that 
petty fiſh, which the ancients ima- 
gined could impede a ſhip under full 
fail. 


A Review, conducted with ſkill, 
ſhould preſent the literary phyfiog- 


nomy 
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nomy of the century. In an age of 


reſinement, the public taſte is in a 
ſtate of vacillation; and no mean 
art, or limited knowledge, can catch, 
with faithful reſemblance, the 
Cynthia of the minute. We abound 
other mode of recording and perpe- 
tuating our prevalent taſtes, but in 
theſe uſeful archives of literature. 
It is neceſſary that the ſtate of Eng- 
ht: literature, of former, as well as 
of the preſent times, be familiar 
to a Reviewer, for incidental ob- 
ſervations, and appropriate anec- 
dotes, variegate with flowers the 
thorns of criticulm, and, not merely 
delightful, exhibit an intelligent and 
connettive ſeries. Above all, a pe- 
riodical critic ſhould diveſt himſelf 
of the rancour of faction; and that 
Reviewer, i as devvid of taſte, as 

b 2 of 
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was a complaint of that amiable lite- 


[ xx ] 
of the morals of a critic, who, in 
the retired groves of Academus, 
would place a pillory, or erect a gal- 
lows. 

I propoſed, at the cloſe of this 
Preface, having been lately honoured 
by certain calumnies, to repel ſuch 
inſolent accuſations ; but I have con- 
ſidered, . that this might give them, 
and myſelf, an importance to which 
neither is entitled, It is one of the 
inconveniencies attached to litera- 
ture, that, in contending times like 
the preſent, every ingenuous writer 
muſt inevitably offend the two vaſt 
diviſions, in which we may now 
claſs the European public. As every, 


thing in this world revolves in a 


circle, and our follies, and our er- 
rors, are dull repetitions of former 
follies, and former errors ; this, alſo, 


ay 
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rary character, Eraſmus, who, in his 
ſtormy age of revolutions, tells us, 
that works of mere literature, were 
always confounded by the one party, 
as aids to Luther, or by the other, 
as ſervilities to the Court of Rome. 
A writer on literary topics, is now 
placed on a ſharp precipice between 
politics and religion ; and the public 
reward of all his anxieties, and all 
his toils, conſiſts in the mutual de- 
nounciations of two diſhoneſt fac- 
tions. Literary inveſtigation is allied 
neither to politics nor religion ; it is 
a ſcience conſecrated to the few; 
abſtracted from all the factions on 
earth; and independent of popular 
diſcontents, and popular deluſions. 
Men of letters, of all profeſſions, are 

alone privile ged to repeat the verſes 
of a philoſophic poet, 


Nous 
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( — Nous y ſommes 
CONTEMPORAINS de tous les hommes, 
Et Crror us de tous les Heux.* 

De la Motte. 


®* Yet let it not be conſidered, that I can 
with apathy, the vaſt intereſts, agitated with ſuch le- 
vity, among the people, who are only formed to 
the laws, but not to male them. On this ſub- 
I ſhall ſhew in what manner one of the wiſeſt 
ancients thought. When Plato was conſulted, re- 
ſpecting the form of government to be choſen for 
the Syracuſans (whether to revive the tyranny, or 
eſtabliſh a popular government) his reply was more 

and'more enlightened by 

than thoſe idle, yet pernicious and deludin theories 
which ſome of our modern quartos exhib bt. He 
leaſt committed no Gyftematical plagiariſms, on — 
eau, Mirabeau, and Halvetius. We cannot too 
often meditate on this Extract from his Letter. 
* A State will never be happy, either under a con- 
firmed tyranny, or an exceſſive liberty. We muſt 
yield obedience to NIN SS, who are themſel ves ſub- 
jects to the laws; extreme liberty, and extreme ſer- 
s, and nearly the 
ple muſt obey God; the Law 
of the wiſe, — — the god 
And we muſt now add, the ſanguinary 
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Ho I the genius, I would: Jelivie- 
ate the character of a Miſcellaniſt 3 of 
whom I have formed an idea, perfect, 
though by ſome it may be deemed er- 
roneous. Mhen Cicero deſcribed the 
character of an accompliſhed orator, 
be formed iti from a perfect ĩmagina- 
tion of oratory, uchich, like the fine 
ideal of Raphael, exiſted nowhere but 
in his own [admirable conceptions. 
Every writer. of genius, when he: has 
pourtrayed the requiſites for an artiſt, 
in his favourite art in the fame man- 
ner raiſes and adorns them, by ex- 
cellencies, of which the meceſſity can 
be Keele: by few, and the powers at- 

B . tained 
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1 
tained by none. Critics, of ordinary 
ſagacity, have therefore often diſturbed 
the viſion, by cenſuring it's exquiſite- 
neſs and decreeing it's impoſſibility. 
To ſuch, we may obſerve, that though 
we can rarely traverſe an expanſive 
horizon, who, endowed with a vigor- 
ous viſion, delights not to expatiate 
along it's extremities? and while a 


ſenſation. of delight aggrandiſes the 


ſoul of ſuch a ſpectator, he will turn 


contemptuouſly from the pitiful obſer- 
vation of him, who with meaner op- 


tics, gravely admoniſhes, of impaſſable 


-foreſts, and unnavigable rivers. Per- 
fection though unattainable, muſt ſtill 
be the frequent object of our contem- 
plation ; becauſe every kind of excel- 
lence is a portion of perfection, and 
no portion can be accurately appreci- 
ated, if we are incapable of forming 
ſome idea of the whole. 


I give ſome obſervations on Miſcel- 


lanies, which, like their ſubject, may 


perhaps 
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perhaps require an apology for their 
unconnected ſtate. The Miſcellaniſts 
ſatiriſe the Pedants; and the Pedants 
abuſe the Miſcellaniſts; but little has 
hitherto been gained by this inglorious 
cConteſt; ſince Pedants will always be 
read by Pedants, and the Miſcellaniſts 
by the taſteful, the ane * the 
_ amiable. 
Literary eſſays are " clailed —_ 
philological ſtudies.; but. philology for- 
merly confiſted rather of the labours 
of arid grammarians, and conjectural 
critics, than of that more elegant phi- 
loſophy which has been lately intro- 
duced into literature, and which by 
it's graces and inveſtigation, can aug- 
ment the beauties of original Seis. 
by beauties of it's own. 
It has been obſerved that philologi- 
cal purſuits inflate the mind with a 
great ſwell of vanity, and have carried 
ſome men of learning to a curious and 
ridiculous extravagance. Perhaps this 
B 2 literary 
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literary orgaſm may arife from two 
cauſes. 'Philologiſts are apt to form 
too exalted an'opinion of the nature of 
their ſtudies, : while they often make 

their peculiar taſte, a ſtandard by 

which they judge of the ſentiments of 
others. It is not thus with the ſcien- 
ific and the moral writer; Science is 

modeſt and cautious, Morality is hum- 
ble and reſigned, while Philology alone 
is arrogant and poſitive. A fact in 
ſcience is found with infinite labour, 
and may be overturned by a new diſ- 
- covery ; and an action in morality may 
be ſo mingled with human paſſions, 
that we heſitate to pronounce it perfect, 
and - analyſe it with tranquillity. But 
it is not difficult with ſome to perſuade 

themſelves that Virgil is an immacu- 
late author, and that they are men 
of exquiſite taſte. The Pedants of the 
laſt age exerciſed a vanity and ferocity 

revived by thoſe critics, who have 
- been called Warburtonians. They 
employed 
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0 lila language in their de- 
ciſions to that of Du Moulin, a great 
lawyer of thoſe days who always pre- 
fixed to his conſultations, this defiance, 
« It who-yield to no perſon, and whom 
e no perſon can teach any thing.“ 

By one of theſe was Montaigne, the 
venerable father of modern Miſcella- 
nies, called “ a bold ignorant fellow.” 
To thinking readers, this critical ſum- 
mary will appear myſterious; for Mon- 
taigne had imbibed the ſpirit of all 
the moral writers of antiquity; and 
although he has made a capricious 
complaint of a defective memory, we 
cannot but wiſh the complaint had 
been more real; for we diſcover in his 
works nearly as much compilement, 
as reflection, and he is one of thoſe 
authors who ſhould quote rarely, but 
who deſerves to be often quoted. 
Montaigne was cenſured by Scaliger, 
as Addiſon was cenſured by Warbur- 
ton; becauſe both, like Socrates, Per- 

ö B 3 ceived 
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ceived and reprobated that mere eru- 
dition, which conſiſts of knowing the 
thoughts of others, and having no 
thoughts of our own. To weigh ſyl- 
lables, and to arrange dates, to adjuſt 
texts, and to heap annotations, has 
generally proved the abſence of the 
higher faculties. But when a more 
adventurous ſpirit, of this herd, at- 
tempted ſome novel diſcovery, often 
men of taſte beheld, with indignation, 
the perverſions of their underſtanding ; 
and a Bentley in his Milton, or a War- 
burton on a Virgil, had either a fin- 
gular imbecillity concealed under the 
arrogance of the Scholar, or they did 
not believe what they told the Public ; 
the one in his extraordinary invention 
of an interpolating editor, and the 
other in his more extraordinary ex- 
planation of the Eleufinian myſteries. 
But what was ſtill worſe, the froth 
of the head became yenom, when it 
reached the heart. 
Montaigne 
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Montaigne has alſo been cenſured 
for an apparent vanity, in making him- 
ſelf the idol of his lucubrations, If 
he had not done this, he had not per- 
formed the promiſe he makes at the 
commencement of his preface. An 
engaging tenderneſs prevails in theſe 
naive expreſſions, which ſhall not be 
injured by a verſion. © Je Vay voue a 
la commodite particuliere de mes Pa- 
rens et Amis; a ce que m'ayans perdu 
(ce qu'ils ont a faire bientoſt) ils y 
<« puiſſent retrouver quelques traicts de 
mes humeurs, et que par ce moyen ils 
<« nourriſſent plus entiere et plus 42 
la conoiſfance qu' ils ont eu de moi.“ 

Thoſe authors who appear fome- 
times to forget they are writers, and 
remember they are men, will be our 
favourites. He who writes from the 
heart, will write to the heart; every 
one is enabled to decide an his merits, 


B 4 and 


* From the preface to his Eſſays which did not ap- 
pear in the earlieſt Editions, and is omitted in Cot- 
ton's verſion. It is dated 1580. 
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and they will not be referred to more 
learned heads, or a more diſtant pe- 
riod. We ate I think little intereſted 
if an author diſplays ſublimity, but 
we ſhould be much concerned to know 
whether he has ſincerity. 

Are the periods grand and aſfiatic ? 
compreſſed and laconic? neat and 
attic? I approve an author's induſ- 
try, or I like his taſte; but the arti- 
fices of ſtyle, in an age of refinement 
may be conſidered only as the varniſh 
which beautifies, but muſt not be miſ- 
taken, as it ſometimes is, for the ob- 
je& beautified. But are his ſentiments 
fervid? his diftion varied? his fancy 
eaſy? his judgment penetrative ? does 
he ſometimes touch his ſubject with 
airineſs, and ſometimes ſooth by a 
graceful amenity? Should not this 
author ever aſſume a fantaſtic air of 
novelty, I will truſt to every ſenti- 
ment, I will aſſimilate his ſenſations 
with my own, and I will look into his 

| works, 
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works, as into my own heart: Why; 
ſays Boileau, are my verſes read by 
all? it is only becauſe they ſpeak 
truths, and that I am convinced of the 
truths I write. This is his meaning, 
finely amplified in theſe lines. 


Sais tu pourquoi mes vers ſont lus dans les provinces 
Sont recherches du peuple, et revus ches les printes ? 
Cẽ n'eſt pas que leur ſons agreables, -nombreux; - 
Soĩent toujours 2 I'oreille ẽgalement heureux ;. 
Queen plus d'un lieu le ſens n'y gene la meſure, 

Et qu'un mot quelquefois n'y brave la cefure. 

Mais c'eſt quꝰ en eux le Vrai, du menſonige vainqueur, 
Par tout ſe montre aux yeux, et va ſaiſir le Coeur; 
Que le bien et le mal, y ſont priſẽs au juſte, : 
Que jamais un Faquin n'y tient un rang auguſte, 

Et que mon Coeur, toujours conduifant mon eſprit, 
Ne dit rien aux Lecteurs quꝰ a ſoĩ · meme il nꝰaĩt dĩt. 


IMITATED. 


Say why my verſe the village reader moves 

The Town applauds it, and the Court approves? _ 
Not that it's tones, to harmony ſo dear, 
Can always happy charm the attic ear ; 
That the free thought not mars the meafured chain; 
The pauſe oft broken in the fervid ſtrain. 

But *tis that Truth, uplifts the rhaſk of art, 

Lives thro' the page, and inſtant, ſtrikes the heart. 
That 


1 
That moral good, is valued in the Rhime 
That waſtes on idiot Peers, no note ſublime ; 
And till my heart, the honeſt mind that led 
Says nought, but to itſelf what firſt it faid. 


Why it may be enquired have ſome 
of our fine writers intereſted more than 
others, who have not diſplayed infe- 
rior talents? becauſe they have raiſed 
no artificial emotions, but poured forth 
the vigorous expreſſions of a heart, 
which ſeemed relieved from an oppreſ- 
ſion of ſenfibility, as it's ardent ſenti- 
ments animated every period. Mon- 
taigne therefore preferred thoſe of the 
ancients, who appear to write under a 
conviction of what they ſaid ; the elo- 
quent Cicero declaims but coldly on 
liberty, while in the impetuous Brutus 
may be perceived a man, who is re- 
ſolved to purchaſe it with his life. We 
know little of Plutarch; yet there is a 
ſpirit of honeſty and perſuaſion in his 
works, which expreſſes a philoſophical 
character, that is not alone capable 


of 
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of admiring, but of imitating the vir- 
tues he records. Why is Addiſon ſtill 
the firſt of our eſſayiſts? he has ſome- 
times been excelled in criticiſms more 
philoſophical, in topics more intereſt- 
ing, and in diftion more coloured. 
But there is a pathetic charm in the 
character he has aſſumed, in his peri- 
odical Miſcellanies, which is felt with 
ſuch a gentle force, that we ſcarce 
advert to it. He has painted forth his 
little humours, his individual feelings, 
and eterniſed himſelf to his readers. 
Johnſon and Hawkeſworth we receive 
with reſpect, and we diſmiſs with 
awe; we come from their writings as 
from public lectures, and from Addi- 
ſon's as from private converſations. 
Sterne perhaps derives a portion of 
his celebrity from the ſame influence; 
he intereſts us in his minuteſt, motions, 
for he tells us all he feels. Richardſon 
was ſenſible of the power with which 
theſe minute ſtrokes of deſcription 
B 6 enter 
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enter the heart, and which are ſo 
many faſtenings to which the imagi- 
nation clings. He ſays © If I give 
« ſpeeches and converſations I ought 
« to give them juſtly; for the humours 
te and characters of perfons cannot be 
« known, unleſs I repeat nat they ſay, 
ce and their manner of ſaying.” I con- 
feſs I am infinitely pleaſed when Sir 
William Temple acquaints us with the 
ſize of his orange trees, and with the 
flavour of his peaches and grapes, con- 
feſſed by Frenchmen to equal thoſe of 
France; with his having had the honour 
to naturalize in this country four kinds 
of grapes, with his liberal diſtribution 
of them becauſe © he ever thought all 
* things of this kind the commoner 
they are the better.” In a word with 
his paſſionate attachment to his gar- 
den, of his deſire to eſcape from great 
employments, and having paſt five 
years without going to town, where, 
by the way, he had a large houſe 


* always 


den has interſperſed many of theſe 


ſitions, and I think, that his character 
and diſpoſitions, may be more correctly 
acquired by uniting theſe ſcattered no- 


count which can now be 3 of = 
man of genius. 


egotiſm, that often relates to us all; 
this vanity, that has often o much 
k ſimplicity ; ; this ſelf-flattery that has 


4 


from too familiar an inſpetion ; fimpli- 


plicity of ſtyle. When we write with 
ſparkling antitheſis; and ſolemn ca- ö 


ſtudied graces, an author is little deſi- 


our faſhions, various in their manner, ö 


« always ready to receive him. 
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little particulars in his proſaic eompo- 


tices, than by any biographical ac- 


But we muſt now reject this vichſing 


often ſo much modeſty. As refinement 
prevails we ſeek to conceal ourſelves 
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city of manners paſſes away with fim- 


dences, with elaborate elegancies and 


rous of painting himſelf in domeſtic 
negligence. Our writings reſemble 


but | 
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but never ſimple, and our authors, 
like their fellow- citizens, are vying 
with each other in pomp and dignity. 
Hence, the perſonal acquaintance of 
a modern author, is always to his diſ- 
advantage; he has publiſhed himſelf a 
ſuperior being; we approach and diſ- 
cover the impoſture. The readers of 
Montaigne, had they met with him, 
would have felt differently; they would 
have found a friend complaining like 
themſelves of his infirmities, and ſmi- 
ling with them, at the folly of wi 
complaints. 

From this agreeable mode of com- 
f poſition, a ſpecies of Miſcellanies may 
be diſcriminated, which, above all 
others, becomes precious in the collec- 
tions of a reader of taſte. To the com- 
poſition of theſe little works, which 
are often diſcovered in a fugitive ſtate, 
their authors are prompted by the fine 
impulſes of genius, derived from the 
peculiarity of their ſituation, or the 
enthuſiaſm 


„ or! 
enthuſiaſm of their prevailing paſſion. 
Dictated by the heart, or poliſhed with 
the fondneſs of delight, theſe produc- 
tions are impreſſed by the ſeductive 
eloquence of genius, or attach us by 
the ſenſibility of taſte. The object 
thus ſelected, is no taſk, impoſed on 
the mind of the writer, for the mere 
ambition of literature ; but is generally 
a” voluntary effuſion, warm with all 
the ſenſationsof a pathetic writer. In 
a word they are the compoſitions of 
genius, on a fubje& in which it is moſt 
deeply intereſted ; which it revolves 
on all it's ſides, which it paints in all 
it's tints, and which it finiſhes, with 
the ſame ardour it began. Among 
ſuch works may be placed the exiled 
Bolingbroke's Reflections upon Ex- 
ile, The retired Petrarch and Zim- 
merman's Eſſays on © Solitude.” The 
impriſoned Boethius's © Conſolations 
of Philoſophy.” The oppreſſed Pie- 
rius Valerianus' s Catalogue of © Lite- 


« rary 
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< rary Calamities.“ The deformed 
Hay's: Eſſay on Deformity.“ The 
ꝓrdjecting De Foe's Eſſays on Pro- 
« jets.” And: the. liberal Shenſtone's 
Poem on <4 Eeangmy;-* -.' 
We may reſpect the profound 95 
nius of voluminous Writers; they are a 
kind of painters -who ; ogcupy great 
room, and fill up, as a ſatiriſt expreſſes 
it, * an gere of canvaſs. But we 
muſt prefer choſe delicate pieces which 
the Graces lay on the: altar of taſte... A 
graupe of Cupids, a Venus emerging 
from the waves, a Pſyche or an Aglaia, 
embelliſhi the cabinet of the man of 
taſte, . who connects theſe little pieces 
by wreaths pf roſes: A. Miſcellaniſt 
ſhould imitate two! painters; the mo- 
dern Albano, celebrated for painting 
the ſmalleſt and the moſt beautiful 
8 * 1 figures; 


Such writers not only inveſtigate their ſubject 


ith unwear but deſcriping 
Taft ſations wed e vines of 3 


ations which e e e are given 


with inferior force, by thoſe who compoſe not under 
che ſame energetic impulſe. 
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figures; and the ancient Parrhaſius, 
who was ever in ſuch good humour 
with himſelf as to ſing at his labours, | 
which happy circumſtance, it is ſup- 
poſed, imparted ſo much gaiety: to Wop 
compoſitions. 

But however exquiſitely theſe lit- 
tle pieces may be formed, there is a 
race of ſtudents who fail not to con- 
temn elegance as frivolity, and inſtruc- 
tive knowledge as ſuperficial erudi- 
tion.” The ponderous ſcholars have 
facetiouſly expreſſed their contempt by 
calling the agreeaBle writers © empty 
« bottles.” . Uſbek, the Perſian of 
Monteſquieu, is one of the profound- 
eſt philoſophers ; his letters are how- 
ever but conciſe pages. Rochefou- 
cault and La Bruyere are not ſuper- 
ficial obſervers of human nature, al- 
though they have only written ſenten- 
ces. Of Tacitus it has been finely 
remarked by Monteſquieu, that“ he 

* abridged every thing becauſe he ſaw 
C every 
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every thing,” and I have ever ad- 
mired the character of Timanthes, the 
painter, of whom it is recorded that 
he expreſſed more than he painted 
by an inſtructive and 3 
reſervedneſs. | 

It ſhould. indeed be the charaRteriſtic 
of good Miſcellanies, to be multifa- 
rious and conciſe. Montaigne ap- 
proves of Plutarch and Seneca, be- 
cauſe their looſe papers were ſuited to 
his diſpoſitions, and where knowledge 
1s acquired- without a tedious ſtudy. 
It is, ſays he, no great attempt to take 
one in hand, and I give over at plea- 
ſure, for they have no ſequel or con- 
nection. There are writers, as well as 
readers, who only conſult books for 
their amuſement; and they alike are 
ſenſible, that four things are written 
and read with greater pleaſure, than 
one, though that one ſhould be ſhorter 
than the four. If Literature is only 
with ſome a mere amuſement, I think 


it 
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it will not diminiſh it's importance in 
the affairs of human life; and Dryden 
confeſſes, though he is pleaſed to add 
to his ſhame, that he never read any 
thing but for his pleaſure; he might 
have added, however, that the plea- 
ſures of Literature are the moſt i in- 
pleaſures. 

Montaigne's works have been called 
by a Cardinal . the Breviary of Idlers.” 
It is therefore the book of Man; for 
all Men are Idlers; we have hours 
which we paſs with lamentation, and 
which we know are always'returning. 
At thoſe moments. Miſcellaniſts are 
conformable to all our humours, and 
often are ſo congruous to our mental 
tone, that they illuminate in many a 
critical moment. We dart along their 
airy and conciſe page, and their lively 
anecdote, or their profound obſerva- 
tion are ſo many interſtitial „ 
in our liſtleſs hours. 

4127 604 
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We find, in theſe literary maniatyres 
qualities incompatible with more vo- 
luminous performances. Sometimes 2 
bolder, and ſometimes a firmer touch; 
for they are allowed but a few ſtrokes ; 
and ſhould not always trace an ele- 
gant phraſe, but grave a forcible ſenti- 
ment. They are permitted every kind 
of ornament, for how can the dimi- 
nutive pleaſe unleſs it charms by it's 
finiſhed decorations, it's elaborate ni- 
ceties, and it's exquiſite poliſh ? A con- 
ciſe work preſerves 8 common ſubject 
from inſipidity, and an uncommon 
one from error. An eſſayiſt expreſſes 
himſelf with a more real enthuſiaſm, 
than the writer of a volume; for I have 
obſerved that the moſt feryid: genius is 
apt to cool in a quarto. Race horſes 
appear only to diſplay their: agile ra- 
pidity in the courſe, while on the road. 
they ſoon become ſpiritleſs and tame. 
The ancients were great admirers of 
Miſcellanies ; and this with ſome pro- 

found 
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found ſtudents who affect to contemn 
theſe light and beautiful compoſitions, 
might be a ſolid argument to evince 
their bad taſte. Aulus Gellius has 
preſerved a copious liſt of titles of ſuch 
works. Theſe titles are ſo numerous 
and include ſuch gay and pleaſing de- 
ſcriptions, that we may infer by their 
number that they were greatly admi- 
fed by the public, and by their titles 
that they prove the great delight their 
authors experienced in their compoſi- 
tion. Among the titles are a baſket 
of flowers; an embroidered . ; 
and a variegated meadow. | 
The Troubadours, Conteurs, and 
Jongleurs practiſed what is yet called 
in the ſouthern parts of France, Le 
guay Saber, or the gay ſcience. I con- 
ſider theſe as the Miſcellaniſts of their 
day ; they had their grave moralities, 
their tragical hiſtories, and their ſpor- 
tive tales; their verſe and their proſe. 
The village was in motion at their ap- 

C 3 proach ; 
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proach; the caſtle was opened to the 
ambulatory poets, and the feudal hy- 
pochondriac liſtened to their ſolemn 
inſtruction and their airy fancy. I 
would call miſcellaneous compoſition 
LE GVA SABER, and I would have 
every miſcellaneous writer as ſolemn 
and as gay, as various and as pleaſing 

as theſe lively artiſts of verſatility. 
Nature herſelf is moſt delightful in 
her miſcellaneous .-ſcenes. When I 
hold a volume of Miſcellanies, and run 
over with avidity the titles of it's con- 
tents, my mind is enchanted, as if it 
were placed among the landſcapes of 
Valais, which Rouſſeau has deſcribed 
with ſuch pictureſque beauty. I fancy 
myſelf ſeated in a cottage amid thoſe 
mountains, thoſe vallies, thoſe rocks, 
encircled by the enchantments of 
optical illugon. I look, and behold 
at once the united ſeaſons. © All cli- 
% mates in one place, all ſeaſons in 
+ one inſtant,” I gaze at once on a 
| hundred 


FX = Rv 
hundred rainbows, and trace the ro- 
mantic figures of the ſhifting clouds. 
I ſeem to be in a temple dedicated to 
the ſervice of the Goddeſs Variety. 
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* . : , — N | * 
Or PRorEssoRS oF ART. 


Ir has been often ſaid mat a Poet 
alone ſhould decide on a Poem, and a 
Painter on a Picture; but this muſt 
not be accepted as an incontrovertible 
maxim. It may be obſerved with 
great truth, that the Profeſſors of an 
Art, are frequently the moſt incompe- 
tent judges of a new performance; 
and that the truth of criticiſm exiſts 
no where, but among thoſe Men of 
Taſte, who without aſpiring to the 
dangerous glory of being Artiſts, have 
devoted themſelves to a liberal and 
comprehenſive affection for Art. 
Many are the prejudices which vi- 
tiate the deciſion of an Artiſt. The 
fever of envy will diſorder the fineſt 
viſion, and the chillneſs of perſonal 


diſlike will freeze the faculties into a 


tal 
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fatal torpor. Ibere are local, and 
there are national prejudices ; but ak 
luding to none of theſe obvious cauſes, 
we will conſider an excelling Artiſt, as 
an honeſt man, and that he comes to 
the examination of a new production, 
with that candour which pardons hu- 
man imperfections, and with that diſ- 
poſition to be pleaſed, without which 
no man can receive pleaſure; and with 
theſe favourable propenſities his deci- 
fron may be unjuſt, 

This defect in the criticiſms of Ar- 
tiſts, has not efcaped the animadver- 
hon of reflecting minds; but is ſtill 
ſuſceptible of inveſtigation, and forms 
an important detection in the critical 
Art. We encounter in the hiſtory of 
literature and taſte, perplexities which 
embarraſs, but which examined will 
diſappear. Artiſts are often arraigned 
for envy or vanity, when innocent of 
the paſſions; and Men of Taſte often 
vacillate in their own juſt notions, 
among 


41 
among the oppoſing ſentiments of great 
Artiſts. 

Every ſuperior Artiſt addicts himſelf 
to ſome peculiar Manner;* long loved, 
long purſued, and at length obtained, 
this enamoured object of his- paſſion, 
excludes by it's conſtancy every devi- 
ation from the eſtabliſhed excellence.; 
to diſſimilar beauty, he often becomes 
inſenſible, and he forms his compara- 
tive merit, on any performance, from 
it's alliance, or it's foreighneſs, | to his 
favourite manner. Without recurring 
to the degrading paſſions, we may 
thus account for the very oppoſite and 
erroneous opinions of great Artiſts, on 
their different labours. It is nof pro- 
bable that Milton envied the genius 
of Dryden, when he contemptuouſly 
called him a Rhimer ; but it is more 
evident that Milton's ideas of poetry 
were not-congenial to the manner of 


Dryden 


een ph have been inſerted 
1B an Eſſay On the Literary Character, P-. 116. 
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Dryden. I ſhall place here ſome in- 
ſtances which I have remarked. The 
witty Cowley deſpiſed the natural 
Chaucer; the claſſical Boileau the 
rough ſublimity of Crebillon ; the for- 
cible Corneille the tender Racine; the 
refined Marivaux the familiar Moliere; 
the artificial Gray the ſimple Shen- 
ſtone ; and the plain and unadorned 
Montaigne the rich and eloquent 'Ci- 
cero. Each enſlaved to his peculiar 
manner, was incapable of viewing the 
diverſifications of beauty, but attached 
himſelf to a partial and endeared por- 
Whenever an uncommon ſpecies of 
compoſition appears, which diſplays 
a new mode of excellence, and places 
a new model in the ſchool of taſte, the 
ſloweſt and the laſt, to chaunt their 
peans to that Artiſt, will be Artiſts 
themſelves. To envy this cannot al- 
ways be attributed, but will be gene- 


rally derived from a want of the pro- | 
per 
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per taſte for that manner, which taſte 
can only be gradually formed. One 
reaſon, perhaps, why Artiſts ſome- 
times are inimical to a foreign excel- 
lence may be attributed to what the 
French denominate la jalouſie de me- 
tier, the jealouſy of trade; becauſe 
every novel manner is a kind of hoſti- 
lity againſt thoſe already eſtabliſhed. 
But ſome Artifts are not always in- 
fluenced by this prejudice, and yet 
are equally inimical to the new pro- 


duction. 


Of our own times, we may refer to 
two poets, who it cannot be denied, 


have created an original manner, and 


at their firft appearance in public, ap- 
pear to have met a fimilar fate among 
Artifts. When Gray's Odes were pub- 
liſhed, they delighted two men of 
poetical taſte,* while they were ridi- 
culed by two men of poetical genius. 1 
At a ſtill later pores, Churchill ani- 

madverted 
+ Colman and Lloyd. 
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mad verted with ſeverity on the poetry 
of Gray; and Goldſmith and Johnſon 
were as inimical to that manner as 
Churchill himſelf, though by no means 
admirers of the genius of Churchill. 
That manner has now became fixed, 
and is juſtly appreciated by men of 
taſte, Far from applauding the ſub- 
jects of Peter Pindar, we muſt admire 
a copiouſneſs of imagery, and a faci- 
lity of wit, which variegate his early 
productions with a conſtant. variety. 
At their firſt appearance the critics 
received them with a ſtoical apathy. 
The perſonality of ſatire alone enabled 
them to eſcape the menaced ,obLyian. 
The manner once eſtabliſhed, . the taſte 
became formed; and critics now give 
copious panegyries of performances, 
which formerly were placed in the ob- 
ſeureſt parts of the records of; litera- 
ture, In neither of theſe inſtances can 
the critics be juſtly cenſured; but it 
may confirm the judicious obſervation 
of 
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ſonable vanity. I ſhall exemplify the 


ſmith; and it may then appear that 


„ 
of Johnſon, that after all the refine- 
ments of criticiſm, the ſinal deciſion 
muſt be left to common readers ner 
verted by literary prejudices. UF. 
The ſame error frequently induces 
an Artiſt, when he contraſts his la- 
bours with another, to: confider him- 
ſelf as the ſuperior, and of courſe to 
be ſtigmatized with the moſt unrea- 


obſervation by the character of Gold- 


that pleaſing writer might have con- 
traſted his powers with thoſe of John- 


ſon, and without any perverſion of in- 
tellect, or inflation of vanity, might 


according to his on ideas have con- 
ſidered himſelf, as not inferior to his 


more celebrated and learned rival. 


Goldſmith might have preferred the 
felicity of his own genius, which like 


a native ſtream flowed from a natu- 
ral ſource to the elaborate powers of 
Johnſon, which in ſome reſpect may 

be 


1 
be compared to thoſe artificial waters 
which throw their ſparkling currents 
in the air, to fall into marble baſons. 
He might have conſidered that he had 
embelliſhed philoſophy with poetical 
elegance, and have preferred the 
paintings of his deſcriptions, to the 
terſe: verſification and the pointed fen- 
tences of Johnſom He might have 
been more pleaſed with the faithful 
repreſentations of Engliſh manners in 
his Vicar of Wakefield, than with the 
borrowed: grandeur, and the exotic 
fancy of the oriental Raſſelas. He 
might have believed, what many ex- 
cellent critics have believed, that in 
this age comedy requires more ge- 
nius than tragedy, and with his au- 
dience he might have inſinitely more 
eſteemed his own. original humour, 
than Johnſon's turgid declamation. 
He might have thought that with in- 
ferior literature he dif played ſuperior 
ny and with leſs profundity, more | 


— 
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of Johnſon, that after all the refine- 
ments of criticiſm, the final. decifion 
muſt be left to common readers FuRPEr- 
verted by literary prejudices. 
The ſame error frequently induces 
an Artiſt, when he contraſts: his la- 
bours with another, to: conſider him- 
ſelf as the ſuperior, and of courſe to 
be ſtigmatized with the moſt unrea- 
ſonable vanity. I ſhall exemplify the 
obſervation by the character of Gold- 
ſmith; and it may then appear that 
that pleaſing writer might have con- 
traſted his powers with thoſe of John- 
ſon, and without any perverſion of in- 
tellect, or inflation of vanity, might 
according to his on ideas have con- 
ſidered himſelf, as not inferior to his 
more celebrated and learned rival. 
Goldſmith might have preferred the 
felicity of his own genius, which like 
a native ſtream flowed from a natu- 
ral ſource to the elaborate pow¾ers of 
Johnſon, which in ſome reſpe& may 
be 
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be compared to thoſe artificial waters 
which throw their ſparkling currents 
in the air, to fall-into marble baſons. 
lle might have conſidered that he had 
embelliſhed philoſophy with poetical 
elegance, and have preferred the 
paintings of his deſcriptions, to the 
terſe: verfification and the pointed ſen- 
tences of Johnſom | He might have 
been more pleaſed with the | faithful 
repreſentations of Engliſh manners in 
his Vicar of Wakefield, than with the 
borrowed: grandeur, and the exotic 
fancy of the oriental Raſſelas. He 
might have believed, what many ex- 
cellent critics have believed, that in 
nius than tragedy, and with his au- 
dience he might have infinitely more 
eſteemed his own: original humour, 
than : Johnſon's turgid declamation. 
He might have thought that with in- 
ferior literature he diſplayed ſuperior 
genius, and with leſs profundity, more 
«(| | gaiety 


1 
gaiety. He might have conſidered 


that the facility and vivarity of his 
plealing compoſitions. were preferable 
to that Art, that habitual pomp, and 
that oſtentatious eloquence which pre» 
vail in the operoſe labours of Johnſen 
No one. might be more ſenſible than 
himſelf, that he, according tos the 
happy expreſſion of Johnſon (when 
his rival was in the grave) © tetigit-et 
* omavit” Goldſmith therefore with+ 
out any fingular vanity, might have 
that he was not an inferior writer to 
confidered, he has come down to poſ- 
terity as the vaineſt and the moſt jea- 
lous of writers; he whoſe diſpoſitions 
were the moſt inoffenſive, whoſe bene- 
volence was the moſt; extenſive, and 
whoſe amiableneſs of heart, has been 
concealed by it's artleſſneſs, and pafled 
over in the ſarcaſms and ſneers of a 
+ and his ſubout 


ſive 
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five'partizans. This character of Gold- 
fmith may however explain that ſpe- 
cies of ctitical compariſon which one 
— iaths Hh with 
chat of a rival. 

We can hardly cenſure Artiſts for 
this attachment 10 their favourite ex- 
cellence. Who, but an Artiſt, can 
value the ceafctefs inquietades of ar- 
duous perfection; can trace the re- 
mote poflibilities combined in a cloſe 
union; the happy arrangement and 
the novel variation? he not only is af- 
tetted by the performance like the 
man of taſte, but is influenced by 
a peculiar fenfation, for while he con- 
templates the apparent” beauties, he 
often traces in his own mind thoſe in- 
viſible correftions, by which the final 
beauty was accompliſhed; it is the 
practical hand alone that is verſed in, 
and the 2 r alone that can 
hoe conoralments of art, ans many 

| D difficulties 
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difficulties overcome. Hence, it is 
obſerved, that Artiſts do not always 
prefer thoſe effects which influence an 
unprejudiced, and uncorrupted taſte; 
but rather thoſe refinements which 
form the fecret exultation of Art; and 
the minuter excellencies which confiſt 
in the mechanical (as a critic of taſte 
terms it) are often preferred to thoſe 
more elevated ones which ariſe from 
the ideal. It is this indulgence for the 
refinements, which at ber termi- 
nate in corrupting Art. tf 

But a partiality for kelesung « one 
branch of Art in preference to another, 
is perhaps the only aſcent to it's ſum- 
mit. We niuſt not therefore calum- 
niate Artiſts, if they neglect the vari- 
ous ſchools of beauty. It is not diſſi- 
cult for a: man of taſte whoſe hand 
repoſes, while: his head ever thinks; 
whoſe creative powers are quieſcent, 
but whoſe perceptive-faculties are ha- 
TN invigorated; and who in the 

5 tranquillity 
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tranquillity of his cabinet, has only to 
gaze at pictures, but not to blend co- 
lours, and to meditate on poems, but 
not to eompoſe verſes; it is not diffi- 
cult for this elegant idler to form the 
moſt various views of beauty in Art; 
to trace with the ſame lively gratifie- 
tion it's diverſities, and to feel NO dif- 
pleaſure from the moſt incengruous 
manners. Such an one, may be ſup- 
poſed to hover with extaſy round the 
ideal of a Raphael, and a Pope, or to 
mix with the groteſque caricatures of 
a Hogarth or a Butler. This verſati- 
lity of taſte is generally denied to the 
man of genius; and While men of 
taſte, are often unanimous in their 
opinions, we ſhall frequently obſerve, 
that the greateſt Artiſts" give the moſt 
diſcordant deciſions. Johnſon ſaid 
that his notions on MSS. proved gene- 
rally erroneous ; and this circumſtance 
has happened to many eminent writers. 
ä It 


iſt himſelf; and that 


A 


* It would therefore ſeam that the 


moſt unfit; perſon to decide on a per- 


formance is an 


the genuine merits of a work are can- 
didly adjuſted and correctly appreci- 


ated by men of taſte, and rarely by 


1 


010. 
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Ox STXLE.- 


T HE Hiſtory of Engliſh Style _ 
it's firſt elegance may, perhaps, be 
traced in the following conciſe manner. 
| When the national literature has at- 
tained to a certain point, there ariſes 
a ſimple elegance of Style, which in 
it's progreſs diſplays richer ornaments, 
and often becomes refined to a vicious 
exceſs. It may be traced through four 
ſchools. — 
The firſt writers who: attempt ele- 
gance, and poliſh the aſperities of a 
language, excel in a nathral ſweetneſs 
and amiable ſimplicity. But the Style 
is not yet caſtigated, for it ſtill retains 
many colloquial terms and many neg- 
ligent expreſſions, which either were 
not ſuch in their day, or their ear, not 
being yet accuſtomed to a continued 
D 3 elegance, 
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elegance, received no pain from fami- 
liar and unſtudied expreſſions. In time 
theſe defects become ſenſible ; yet as 
theſe writers are placed among the 
firſt claſſics of their nation, they, are 
regarded with veneration, and often 
Pointed out as the. model for young 
writers. Among ſuch authors we may 
place Tillotſon, Swift, . and Addiſon. 
Ihe ſecond ſchool introduces a more 
diffuſe and verboſe manner ;. theſe wri- 
ters ſolicit the ear by a numerous proſe, 
and expand their ideas on a glittering 
ſurface. As elegance can only be 
obtained by diffuſion, it's concomitant 
is feebleneſs, and an elegant writer 
enervates his. ſentiments. ' Beauty is 
inconſiſtent with Force. Elevated emo- 
tions theſe writers rarely awaken, but 
a .graceful manner in compoſition, is 
their peculiar charm. Genius. may 
be ſuppoſed at this period, to be ſome- 
what impaired. by the excurhons of 
their predeceſſors, and they attempt 


to 


WI 

to ſupply by the charms of amenity, 
and a copious diffuſion of beautiful ex- 
preſſion, the demand for novelty, as 
well as that taſte for elegance of dic- 
tion which the public now poſſeſs. 
Among theſe pleaſing writers may be 
ranked Sir William Temple, though 
prior to Addiſon, Uſher, Melmoth, &c. 
Satiated with the nerveleſs beauty 
and the protracted period, a third 
ſchool appears, the votaries of artifi- 
cial embelliſhment and elaborated dic- 
tion. At once, magiſterially pompous, 
and familiarly pointed; conciſe and 
ſwelling; ſparkling and ſolid; maſſy and 
light. Sometimes they condenſe ideas, 
by throwing into one vaſt thought, 
ſeveral intermediate ones ; ſometimes 
their rotundity of period is ſo arranged 
that the mind, with the ear, ſeems to 
riſe on a regular aſcent. The glare of 
art betrays itſelf ; while ſometimes the 
thoughts' are more ſubtile than ſub- 
ſtantial, more airy than penetrating ; 
| D 4 the 
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the expreſſions new, and the TM 
old. This ſchool abounds with man- 
neriſts; ſuch are Jobnſon, Hawkeſ- 
worth, Robertſon, and Gibbon. 
When this taſte for ornamented 
proſe prevails, a fourth ſchool ariſes, 
compoſed of inferior writers. As it 
is leſs difficult to collect words, than 
to create ideas, this race becomes ver- 
ſed in all the myſteries of diction ; tri- 
vial thoughts are ridiculouſly inveſted 
by magnificent expreſhons, and they 
conſider that blending the moſt glaring 
colours, without harmony or deſign, 
is an evidence of: higher art, They 
colour like the diſtracted painter in 
Bedlam, who delighted in landſcapes 
of golden earths, and vermilion ſkies. 
They tell us that their colours are vi- 
vid, and we reply that their figures are 
_ chimeras. Theſe fantaſtic novelties 
fouriſh in the warmth of a faſhionable 
circle, but once placed in the open 
air, they are killed by the popular gale. 
Writers 
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Writers of this claſs are not ta be 
mentioned, as they are all dead au- 
thors who are yet living. 

We may here obſerve that every pe- 
riod of literature has it's peculiar Style, 

derived from ſome author of reputa- 
tion; and the hiſtory of a language as 
an objett of taſte, might be traced 
through a collection of ample quota- 
tions, from the moſt celebrated authars 
of each period. We ſhould as rarely 
find an original Style, as an original 
Genius; and we ſhould be enabled to 
perceive the almoſt inſenſible varia · 
tions which at length produce an ori- 
ginal Style. 

We muſt 1 to the opinions of 
the public, during this progreſs of 
Style. Thofe who have long been at - 
tached to the firſt ſchool of natural ele» 
gance, with all it's imperfections, re- 
volt from the oſtentatious opulence of 
the third; and are mare inclined ta 
favaur the ſecond. The third ſchool 

| 18 
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is however the moſt popular, for the 
public has greater refinement, than'i in 
the preceding periods. 

Some diſtinguiſh between taſte and 
refinement ; this diſtinction is not very 
obvious. Refinement is only a ſupe- 
rior taſte, according to thoſe, who are 
fond of an embelliſhed diction; but it 


the advocates for ſimplicity of lan- 
guage. They differ in their accepta- 
tion of the term, and the former there- 
fore ſmile, when the latter cenſure re- 
finement of diction. 

Reſinement in Style, is of no remote 
date. The proſe of Pope is nearly as 
refined as his verſe; and this taſte he 
appears to have borrowed from ſome 
of the French writers, particularly from 
Fontenelle, whoſe reputation was then 
very high, and who has carried the 
bel eſprit, to it's fineſt exceſs. By the 
bel efprit, I mean, a manner of writing 

which diſplays unexpected turns of 
thought 


is conſidered as à vicious taſte; oy © 
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thought; the art of half concealing az 
ſentiment that the reader may have 
the pleaſure of gueſſing it; brilliant 
alluſions, epigrammatic points, and de- 
licate ſtrokes. A mode of writing as 
dangerous, as it is pleaſing; yet adapt- 
ed to conciſe compoſitions. No pro- 
ſaic writer, in Pope's day, approached 
his refinement; the beſt writers then, 
and for ſome time after, compoſed 
with colloquial barbariſms and feeble 
expreſſions. Steele, . Tillotſon, - and 
others, have written, with careleſſneſs 
and laxity ; Addiſon and Dryden de- 
light by an agreeableneſs of manner, 
which no where accompanied the 
works of their cotemporaries; their 
ſuperior genius ſeems to have given 
colour and form to their yet unformed 
and uncoloured language. When Ad- 
diſon deſcribes the powers of beauty, 
the ſuavity, the grace and the melli- 
fluence give a new idea of our lan- 
guage, and Dryden has a mellow rich- 

| neſs 
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neſs, an enchanting negligence, and 
u facility of ideas. They alike threw 
into their Style a gaiety of fancy, which 
is equivalent to all the charms of re- 


fined expreſſions. They alone of all 
the writers of their age, have ſecured 
the admiration of poſterity ;- and will 
not be injured by any novel mode of 
language; for to real genius they uni- 
ted thoſe ſubordinate graces which are 
imperiſhable. To Johnſon may be at- 
tributed the eſtabliſhment of our pre- 
ſent refinement; and it is with truth 
he obſerves of his Rambler, that he 
had laboured to refine our language 
* to grammatical purity, and to clear 
« jt from colloquial barbariſms, licen- 
* tious idioms, and irregular combina- 
tions, and that he has added to the 
elegance of it's conſtruttion and to 
* the wary of it's cadence.”* This 
| . refinement 
Great inelegance of diftion diſgraced our lan- 


guage even ſo late as in 3736, when the enquiry into 
the Life of Hamer was publiſhed. That author was 


certainly deſirous of all the graces of compoſition, 72 
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partly to have borrowed from the moſt 
elegant French writers, whoſe beauties 
he has ſometimes tranſpoſed and fre- 
quently imitated, as Gibbon has more 
apparently done. All the refinements 
of Style exiſt among that refining peo- 
ple, and the Lectures of Blair are often 
judicious repetitions of what may be 
found in their critics, or happy ex- 
22 Which are n from their 
writers. 


Reßnement in Site, with many, k 
cludes in the very expreffion, a cen- 


ſureable quality in compoſition: But 
this criticiſm is unjuſt; refinement may 


poi aun Ry _> 
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W ee e a 2 
for potked rin, This faneriul writer had a taſte 
writing. Let he abounds in expreſ- 
rolls — naw would be cunſidered as erimin in 
fton. Such vul are common 
ts #htir old trade of one tribe's expell- 
ing another—tbe ſcene. is always 
rr 


with godd writers at chat period, 1 
Blackwall. 
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itſelf be; refinement is not-leſs-offen- 
ſive to a reader of taſte, when it riſes 
into affectation, than ſimplicity ſinking 
into inſipidity. But we muſt not con- 
found refinement of Style, with it's 
puerile exceſs; nor is it juſt to cenſure 
refinement becauſe. it differs from fim- 
plicity. Some perhaps will agree, that 
a writer cannot refine: too much, pro- 
vided he flies not too remotely in ſearch 
of it's ornaments; for that which ar- 
72 employed. throws a new light, 
and gives a more agreeable poſition to 
an object. cannot be cenſured but * 
thoſe whoſe organs are indifferent. 
- Amidſt theſe complications of par 
fone argue in favour of a natural Style; 
and reiterate the opinion of many great 
critics, that proper ideas will be ac- 
companied by proper words. But this 
obſervation, though ſupported by the 
firſt authorities, is not perhaps ſuffici- 
ently clear. Writers may think juſtly, 
and write offenſively ; and a pleaſing 
Style 
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Style may convey a vacuity of thought. 
Does not this evident fact prove that 
Style and Thinking have not that inſe- 
parable connection which many great 
writers have pronounced? Writing is 
juſtly called an Art; and Rouſſeau, 
ſays, it is not an art eaſily acquired. 
Thinking may be the foundation of 
5 Style; but it is not the ſuperſtructure; 
it is not the ornaments. The art of 
preſenting our thoughts to another, is 
often a proceſs of conſiderable time 
and labour; and the delicate taſſ of 
correction, reſerved only for writers of 
fine taſte, proves, that there are ſeve- 
ral modes of preſenting an idea; vul- 
gar readers are only ſuſceptible of the 
rough and palpable ſtroke ; but there 
are many ſhades 'of ſentiment, Which 
to ſeize on and to paint, is the pride 
and the labour of a fine writer. 
In the third ſchool we ables.” 4 
race of writers who are called Max- 
NERISTS in Style. It muſt be confeſſed: 
= 7.64 5] that 
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that ſuch writers however great theit 
than the affetion of a man bf taſte; 
becauſe their habitual art, diſſipates 
that illufibn of ſincerity, which we 
love to believe is the impulſe, which 
places the pen in the hand of an au- 
thor. Two eminem literary Matmer- 
iſts ate Cicero and Johnſon. We know 
thefe great men conſidered their elo- 
quence as a deceptive urt ;* of any 
ſubject it had been indifferent to them 
which ſide to adapt; and in reading 
their elaborate works, our ear is more 
frequently gratified by the ambitious 
eng 5 than our 


Ae neee ee 
to have been his favourite amuſement; but Cicero I 
more cenſufeable, fince in the moſt folemn acts c 
life, aud before. the tritumal of juſtice, he confeſſes ow 
have protected and ſaved the life of many a criminal, 
by the power of hiv This indeed will be 
conſidered as no crime at Weſtminſter-Hall pul.” 


unatius—“ 
4 for Er ae e and not be- 

« cauſe I threw a gegen on manifeſt crimes, ſo 
© tht the court could not perceive thy guilt?” 
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heart penetrated by the pathetic en- 
thuſiaſm of their ſentiments. Writers 
who are not Manneriſts, but who ſeize 
the appropriate tone of their ſubjeR, 
appear to feel a conviction of what 
they attempt to perſuade their reader. 
It is obſervable, that it is impoſſible to 
imitate with uniform felicity the noble 
ſimplicity of a pathetic writer ; while 
the peculiarities of a Manneriſt, are fo 
far from being difficult, that they are 
diſplayed with nice exactneſs by mid- 
ling writers, who although their own 
natural manner had nothing intereſt- 
ing, have attracted notice by ſuch imi- 


tations. We may apply to ſome mo- 
notonous Manners theſe verſes of 
Boileau. 


Youles vous du public meriter les amours ? 
Sans ceſſe en ecrivant varier vos diſcours. 
On lit peu ces auteurs nẽs pour nous ennuier, 


Qua toujours ſur un ton ſemblent pfalmodier. 


Would you the public's envied favours gain ? 
Ceaſeleſs in writing, variegate the ſtrain ; 
The heavy author who the fancy calms 


Seems in one tone, to chaunt his naſal pſalms, 
E 
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It may, perhaps, ſurpriſe ſome, thor 
among the literary refinements of the 
preſent age, may be counted above 
forty different Styles, as appear by-a 
Rhetorical Dictionary. The facility of 
acquiring a Style produces our nume- 
rous authors; and hence we abound 
with writers, but have few thinkers. 
A Style deficient in thinking cannot 
form a perfect compoſition; for we 
may compare STYLE to the MECHANIC 
or executive part of painting; while 
Tuixkixe is the FINE 1DEAL or in- 
ventive. And this diſtinction, if juſt, 
will fettle a queſtion long agitated, 
whether there is any diſtinction be- 
tween Style and Thinking. Raphael, 
who excelled in the ideal, was not fo 
perfect in ſome part of the mechanic, 
as Titian ; and, we might venture to 
ſay, that Johnfon, who excelled in the 


mechanic, did not __ the ideal of 
Addiſon. 


Mr. 


[ 8 1 
Mr. Webb, an advocate for ſimpli- 
city, has two lines on the Style of 
Hooker, the laſt of which has * 
felicity of conception. | 


* Thy language is chaſte, without aims or pretence ; 


« »Tis a ſweetneſs of breath, from a ſoundneſs of 
« ſenſe.” 


He accompanies them by a note, in 
which he cenſures refinement, as a 
ſtudied advantage in the manner, inde- 


pendent on an adequate motive in the 
thought. Mr. Alliſon would conſider 


every compoſition as faulty and defec- 
tive in which the expreſſion of the art 
is more ſtriking than the expreſſion of 
the ſubject, or in which the beauty of 
deſign prevails over the beauty of cha- 


racter or expreſſion. I ſhall add the 
obſervation of a friend, who has often 
delighted the public, that he would 
not have the Style withdraw the atten- 
tion from the Thought. | 
I mean not to oppoſe the opinions 
of the warm admirers of ſimplicity. 
_— A 


LES. i 

A beautiful fimplicity itſelf is a ſpecies 
of refinement; and no writer more 
ſolicitouſly corrected his works than 
Hume, who excels in this mode of 
compoſition. But is it not an evident 
error in men of tafte to form a predi- 
lection for any peculiar Style; ſince all 
the intermediate ſpecies of dition be- 
tween ſimplicity and refinement are 
equally beautiful, when they form, the 
appropriate tone of the ſubjet? We 
often enquire if an author's Style is 
beautiful or ſublime ; we ſhould rather 
deſire to know whether it was proper. 
Theſe varieties of dition, which the 
advocates for fimplicity confider as 
ſo many aberrations from rectitude of 
thinking, form on the contrary the 
very cxiſtence of juft thought. Sim- 
plicity, however pure, can never cauſe 
the ſtrong emotions of an ornamented 
diction; an ornamented diftion can 
never give the rapid and lively graces 
of gaiety; nor can a rapid Style em- 

belliſh 


1 
belliſh flowery and brilliant concep- | 
tions. Every Style is excellent, if ĩt be 
proper, and that Style is moſt proper 
which: can beſt convey the intentions 
of the author to his reader. T 
There appears in every Style, a cer- 
tain point, beyond which, or -which 
not attained, it is defective. The ſim- 
plicity of. the firft ſchool degenerates 
into frigidity and vapidneſs; the beauty 
of the ſecond. protratts. into languor 
and tediouſneſs; and the grandeur of 
the third ſwells into turgidity and va- 
cuity. But though this point may be 
difficult to deſcribe, a fine tac long 
practiſed, inſtantaneouſly diſcovers it. 
We ſoon, decide on the Style of an 
author, but not on his thoughts; and 
we often find; that the one may be ex- 
cellent, while the other, has nothing 
uncommon. 

Hume, who = all the refinement 
of ſimplicity, highly approves of Ad- 
difon' $ definition of fine writing, who 
E 3 ; ſays, 
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charms, and he felt the ſeductive art 
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ſays, that it conſiſts of ſentiments 
which are natural, without being ob- 
vious. This is ſurely no definition of 
fine writing, but of fine thinking. 
The elegant author has omitted the 
magical graces of diftion z| the modu- 
lation of harmonious cadences, the art 
of expreſſing, with delicacy; delicate 
ideas, and painting ſublime concep- 
tions in the magnificence of language. 
In my opinion Shenſtone has aſcer- 
tained the truth; for fine writing he de- 
fines to be generally the effect of ſpon · 
taneous thou ghts and a laboured Style. 
Addiſon was not inſenſible to theſe 


of Cicero when he ſaid, that * there 
is as much difference in apprehend- 
ing a thought clothed in Cicero's 
* language, and that of a common au- 
e thor, as in ſeeing an object by the 
« light of a taper, or by the light of 
1 the ſun.” This is not leſs true, than 
finely expreſſed ; and what ſhews Style 

| to 
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to be independent of thinking, is, 
that even common thoughts are found 
to give- pleaſure when adorned by ex- 
preſſion. 

I muſt therefore diſſent from the ad- 
mired definition of Addiſon, becauſe 
it does not define it's object. In this 
age of taſte, or refinement, if you 
pleaſe, a compoſition which ſhould 
alone conſiſt of natural, yet not obvi- 
ous, ſentiments, would fail to attract, 
unadorned by the felicities of dition. 
But I ſhall be told by ſome, that our 
preſent taſte, which 1 am here placing 
as the criterion of compoſition, is 
what they preciſely arraign. I muſt. 
reply, that it is what I applaud. Sim- 
plicity may be too obvious, and re- 
finement too obtruſive ; whatever is 
obvious diſguſts ; whatever 1s obtru- 
five offends. We may apply to Style 
in general, the beautiful deſcription 
which Milton gives of ye rn g 
herfelf to Adam, 


« Not OBVIOUS, not OBTRUSIVE ſhe.” 


US] 

It appears that the advocates for 

ſimplicity. of Style are not ſufficiently 
ſenſible ' to the varieties of diction. 
What, would they think, if we ſhould. 
venture to ſay, that Style may have a 
marvellous influence over the human 
mind? Longinus makes a muſical ar- 
rangement of words a part of the ſub- 
lime, and he adds, that many have ac- 
quired the reputation of ſine writers, 
whoſe chief merit conſiſted in the 
charm of their periods. This obſerva- 
tion every man of taſte knows to be 
juſt. We have writers, who, without 
exhibiting much vigour of conception, 
or energy of genius, delight by a ma- 
gical delicacy. An eloquent Style has 
a pathetic influence on the mind. 
Men of taſte, who are unbiaſſed by 
any particular Style, can alone be ſen- 
ſible to it's fineſt ſtrokes; and are often 
in raptures, when others are inſen- 
ſible. The practiſed eye in painting 
ſees pictures the uninitiated can never 
behold. 
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behold. An ancient artiſt, contempla-. 
ting the famous Helen of Zeuxis, felt 
all the enthuſiaſm of extreme ſenſibi- 
lity.; when another wondered at his 
raptures, he ſaid © could you take my 
« eyes, you would be as much de- 
« lighted.” 

After all, it is Style alone by which 
poſterity will judge of a great work, 
for an author can have nothing truly 
his own but his Style; facts, ſcientific 
diſcoveries, Wt every kind of infor- 
mation may be ſeized by, all, but an 
author's diction Eannot be taken from 
him. Hence very learned writers have 
been neglected, while their learning 
has not been loſt to the world, by hav- 
ing been given by fmer ters. It is, 
therefore, the duty of an author, to 
learn to write as well as to learn to 
think; and this art can alone be ob- 
tained by familiariſing himſelf to thoſe 
felicitous expreſſions which paint and 
embelliſh his ſenſations ; which give a 

tone 
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tone congruous to the ſubject; and 1 
which inveſt our thoughts with all 


the illuſion, the beauty and motion, 


quence. 


of lively perception or pathetic elo- 


Hi1IsTORICAL 
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HysToRICAL CHARACTERS ARE FALSE 
REPRESENTATIONS of NATURE. 


WI accuſtom ourſelves to pay too 
liberal an admiration to the great Cha- 
racters recorded in modern, to 'fay 
nothing of ancient, Hiſtory. It ſeems 
often neceſſary to be reminded that the 
moſt intereſting hiſtory, is generally 
the moſt elegantly written, and that 
whatever is adorned by elegance, is 
the compoſition of art. Charmed and 
ſeduced by the variegated tints of ima- 
gination, the: ſeene is heightened, and 
the objects move into Hife; but while 
we yield ourſelves to the captivating 
talent of the artiſt, we forget that the 
whole repreſentation is but a picture, 
and that painters like poets, are in- 
dulged with a certain agreeable licen- 
tiouſneſs. Hence we form falſe eſti- 
5 mates 
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mates of the human character, and 
while we exhauſt our ſenſations in ar- 
tificial ſympathies, amidſt characters 


and cireumſtances almoſt fictitious, for 
the natural events and the natural 
calamities of life, we ſuppreſs thoſe 
warmer emotions we otherwiſe ſhould 
indulge. The human character ap- 
pears diminutive when compared with 
thoſe we meet with in hiſtory ; yet, am 
1 perſuaded, that domeſtic ſorrows are 
not leſs poignant, and many of our aſ- 
ſociates are characters not inferior to 
the elaborate delineations which ſo 
much intereſt in the deceptive page of 
hiſtory. The hiſtorian is a ſculptor, 
who though he diſplays a correct ſem- 
blance of nature, is not leſs ſolicitous 
of diſplaying the miracles of his art, 
and therefore enlarges his n. a 
coloſſal dimenſion. 
I) he ancient hiſtorians com led pro: 
digies, to gratify the credulous curio- 
ſity of their readers; but ſince prodi- 


gies 
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Kees have ceaſed, while the ſame avi- 
dity for the marvellous exiſts, modern 
hiſtorians have transferred the miracu- 
lous to their perſonages. Children 
read fables as hiſtories, but the philo- 
ſopher reads hiſtories as fables. Fa- 
bulous narratives may however _—_— 

much inſtruction. 
It is the pleaſing labour of genius to 
_ amplify into vaſtneſs, to colour into 
beauty, and to arrange the objects 
which occupy his meditations, with a 
ſecret artifice of diſpoſition. I think 
Voltaire in one of his Letters has let 
us into the myſtery of the hiſtorical 
art; for he there tells us, that no wri- 
'ters, but thoſe who have compoſed 
tragedies, can throw any intereſt into 
a hiſtory ; that we muſt know to paint 
and excite the paſſions; and that a 
hiſtory, like a dramatic piece, muſt 
have ſituation, intrigue, and cataſtro- 
phe. An obſervation which has great 
truth, but which ſhews that there can 
be 
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be but little truth in ſuch agrecable 
narratives. Every hiſtorian communi- 
cates his character to his hiſtory z if 
he is profound and politic, his ſtateſ- 
men reſemble political deities, whoſe 
leaſt motion is a ſtratagem, and whoſe 
plot contains the ſeeds of many plots. 
If he is a writer, more elegant than 
profound, he delights in deſcriptive 
grandeur; in the touching narratives 
of ſuffering beauty, and perſecuted 
virtue. If he poſſeſſes a romantic turn, 
his heroes are ſo many Arthurs, and 
the actions he records, put a modeſt 
adventurer into deſpair. No writers 
more than the hiſtorian, and the pro- 
feſſed Romancer, ſo ſedulouſly prac- 
tice the artifice of awakening. curio- 
ſity, and feaſting that appetency of 
the mind, which turns from wholeſome 
truth, to ſpirited fiction. We love 
not what we are, becauſe it wants the 
grace of novelty ; we are pleaſed with 
the wanderings of fancy, becauſe they 

ſhoot 
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ſhoot far above the ſober limit of na- 
ture; we ſcarce glance at the glitter- 
ing of a ſtar, but we gaze with delight 
on the corruſcations of a meteor. We 
therefore ſuffer ourſelves to become 


intereſted with thoſe ob jous which 
ſhould intereſt us leaſt. 


The hiſtorian ſeiſing this inclination 
of the mind, delights it with that 
imaginary force, and fantaſtic gran- 
deur, of which, while pleaſed with 
the emotions, we perceive not the ex- 
travagance. Popular prejudice aſſiſts 
the illuſion, and becauſe we are ac- 
cuſtomed to behold public characters 
occupy a ſituation in life, that few can 
experience, we are induced to believe 
that their capacities are more enlarg- 
ed, their paſſions more refined, and in 
a word, that nature has beſtowed on 
them faculties, denied to obſcurer 
men. But who, acquainted with hu- 
man nature, heſitates to acknowledge, 
that moſt of the characters in hiſtory 
| were 
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were perſons whom accident had ſeat- 
ed upon a throne, or placed with leſs 
favour around it? Had Alfred been 
a private perſon, like the Man of 
Roſs, his various virtues might only 
accidentally have reached us; and had 
Richard III. been a citizen of London, 
he had been led unnoticed to the 
gibbet. e 

This pernicious prejudice, which 
peoples the mind with artificial beings, 
and enfeebles- the ſympathies of do- 
meſtic life, will diſappear when we 
come to thoſe few facts in hiſtory, 
which the art of the hiſtorian can no 
longer diſguiſe ; and which, refuſing 
the decorations of his fancy, preſent 
the ſublime perſonages of hiſtory, in 
the nudity of truth. Let the monarch 
loſe his crown, and the miniſter his 
place; let the caſque fall from the 
hero, and the cap from the cardinal ; 
it is then, theſe important perſonages 
ſpeak in the voice of diſtreſs, are actu- 
ated 
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ated by paſſions like our own, and 
como to us with no other elaim on our 
feelings, than that common ſenſibility, 
which we owe to humanity. Here, 
indeed, the leſſons of hiſtory, become 
inſtructive, becauſe they teach that 
every other portion of hiſtory has re- 
ceived the romantic gilding of che pen- 
cil; that the ſagacity of the ſtateſman 
is not ſo adroit, as not to ho entangled 
in it's own'mets; chat the ardour of 
the hero is often temerity which eſ- 
caped, and ſometimes temerity chaf- 
tiled ; and that in general great charac- 
ters, oe much more to Fortune; than 
to Nature; that ſingular coincidencies 
have formed ſingular events; but, that 
whenever the deluſion of the hiſtorian 
ceaſes, theſe illuſtrious perſons appear 
to have been'aftuated by paſſions limi- 
lar to our on, and that their talents 
are not ſuperior to thoſe whoſe ob- 
ſcure actions languiſh in a confined 
ſphere. It is obſerved, by Monteſ- 
quieu, 


F 
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quieu, that moſt legiſlators have 
* been men of limited capacities, 
* whom chance placed at the head of 
e others, and who have generally con- 
« ſulted merely their Pre) judices and 
their fancies.” 
It is, indeed, uſeful to uſe, over 
_ thoſe paſſages which give the very 
feelings of the illuſtrious ' perſons to 
whom they relate, and if to ſome, 
-theſe may ſeem to humble the great, 
they will alſo elevate us; or, rather, 
they will reinſtate human nature in 
that juſt equality in which we are all 
placed. The phantom of hiſtory will 
vaniſh, but the human form will re- 
main palpable and true. 
Few circumſtances are more curious 
in hiſtory than the unaderned recitals 
of ſome memoirs. I am pleaſed with 
what Thomas Heywood in his Eng- 
<* land's Elizabeth” has noticed rela- 
tive to the confinement of this Prin- 
ceſs. It is an inſtance that one of 
| 208 the 
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the moſt celebrated characters felt the 
fame agitation, and expreſſed the ſame 
language, which an inferior priſoner 
would have experienced. This writer 
gives her meditations in the garden 
during het impriſonment, in which the 


natural paſſions are not entirely loſt in 
the diſtortion of the language. Du- 


ring her confinement at Woodſtock, 
hourly dreading aſſaſſination, ſhe uſed 
to ſit at the grate of het priſon window 
morning and evening, liftening and 
ſhedding tears at the light carolling of 
the paſſing milkmaids. Among other 
inſults ſhe received in travelling, the 
high winds' having diſcompoſed her 
dreſs, ſhe defired to retire to ſome 
houſe to adjuft herſelf; but this ſhe 
was refuſed, and was compelled to 
* her toilette under a hedge! A 
kindred anecdote is mentioned by Sir 
Walter Rawlegh, of Charles V. who 
juſt after his refignation, having a pri- 
vate interview with ſome ambaſſador, 
ll F 2 and 
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and having prolonged it to 2 late hour | 
after midnight, called for a ſervant to 


light the ambaſſador on the ſtairs; but 
they had all retired to reſt; and the 

emperor, yet the terror of Europe, 
was obliged to ſnatch. a candle and 
conduct the ambaſſador to. the door. 
It is thus that majeſty, unrobed of fac- 
titious powers, convinces even the 
flow apprehenſion of the valgar, that 
the breaſt of grandeur only congeals 

paſſions like their own; and that Eli- 
' zabeth' dreſſing under a hedge, and 
Charles lighting the | ambaſſador. on 
the ſtalts, felt the ſame, bitter indig- 
nity, Which they are n to foe! 
much oftener. ob od} © 

If it were poſſible mad dads. 
* of theſe. who are doomed to have 
no hiſtorian, and to glance into dameſ- 
tir journals, as well as into national 
archives, we thould then perceive the 
_ unjuſt prodigality of our ſympathy 40 
thoſe few. names, which elequenoe 


has 
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has adorned with all the ſeduction of 
her graces. We ſhould then acknow- 
ledge, that ſuperior talents are not 
ſufficient to obtain ſuperiority, and 
that the full tide of opportunity, which 
often carries away the unworthy in 
triumph, leaves the worthy among the 
ſhoals. It is a curious ſpeculation for 
obſerying men, to trace great charac- 
ters in little fituations, and to detect 
real genius paſſing through life incog- 
nito. How many mothers of great 
characters, may addreſs their ſons in 
the words of the Mother of Brafidas ; 
he was indeed a great and virtuous 
commander, but ſhe obſerved hat 
Sparta had many greater Brafidas. Some 
obſcure men, whom the world will ne- 
ver notice, had they occupied the ſitua- 
tion of great perſonages, would have 
been even more illuſtrious. There are 
never wanting among a poliſhed peo- 
ple, men of ſuperior talents or ſuperior 
virtues ; ; every great revolution evinces 

F 3 this 
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this truth; indeed, at that perilous 
moment, they ſhew themſelves in too 
great numbers, and become fatal to 
each other, by their rival abilities. 

Robertſon, who is ſo pleaſing an 
hiſtorian, and therefore, whoſe vera- 
city becomes very ſuſpicious, confeſſes, 
however, that ©& in judging of the 
conduct of princes, we are apt to 
* aſcribe too much to political mo- 
„ tiyes, and too little to the paſſions 
« which they feel in common with the 
« reſt of mankind. In order to ac- 
« count for Elizabeth's preſent, as well 
eas her ſubſequent conduct towards 
« Mary, we muſt not always conſider 
her as a queen, we muſt ſometimes 
regard her merely as a woman.” 
This 1s preciſely what the refining in- 
genuity of this writer does as rarely as 
any hiſtorian ; and Robertſon appears 
to have been more adapted for a mi- 
niſter of ſtate, than the principal of a_ 
Scotch college, He explains projects 

| that 
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that were unknown, and details ſtra- 
tagems which never took place. We 
often admire the fertile conceptions of 
the queen regent ; of Elizabeth; and 
of Bothwell; when in truth, we are 
_ defrauding Robertſon of whatever 
praiſe may be due to political inven- 
tion. | 

But we, who, however charmed with 
hiſtorie beauty, revere truth and hu- 
manity, muſt learn to reduce the ag- 
gravated magnitude of the illuſtrious 
dead, that we may perform an act of 
juſtice to the obſcure living. The ſym- 
pathy we give to a princeſs, raviſhed 
from her throne and dragged by traj- 
tors, to wet with tears, the iron grates 
of her dungeon, we may with no leſs 
propriety beſtow on that unfortunate 
female, whom unfeeling creditors have 
ſnatched from maternal duties, or ſo- 
cial labours, to periſh by the hour, in 
ſome loathſome priſon. If we feel for 
the decapitation of a virtuous and long 
F 4 perſecuted 


what heroes may be found in hofpi- 
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perſecuted ſtateſman, we are not to 
feel leſs for that more common object, 
a man of genius, condemned to lan- 
guiſh in obſcurity, and periſh in de- 
fpair, ' A great general dies in the 
embrace of victory, and his character 
reaches poſterity in immortal language; 
but he probably conducted hundreds 
whom nature intended for generals, 
but whom fortune made foot ſoldiers; 


tals! Katharine, the queen of Henry 
VIII. is en object of our tendereſt fym- 
pathy; but why ſhould our ſenſibility 
be diminiſhed, hen we look on thoſe 
numerous females, not lefs gentle, nor 
lefs cruelly mifuſed, vrho, without the 
conſolations of ſovereignty, are united 
to defpots, not leſs arbitrary and bru- 
tal than Henry? The ſorrows of the 
Scottiſh Mary, the refmed inſalts of a 
rival ſiſter, the grin of ſcorn, and the 
implication of infamy, may penefrate- 
our hearts; but we forget that there 
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are fumilies, where ſcenes not lefs ter- 
rible, and ſiſters not leſs unrelenting, 

are hourly diſcovered; and that there 
are beauties, who without being con- 
fined to the melancholy magnificence 

of a caſtle, -or led to the diſmal honour 
of an axe, equally fall victims, or to 
fatal indiſcretion, or to fatal perfecu- 
tion. But he who has filled his mind 
with the grand ftrokes of hiſtorical 
characters, and who conceives their 
feelings of a more ſubtile texture, may 
urge, that ſuch was the ſenfibility of 
grief in Mary, that her beautiful treſſes 
had turned gtey. Alas! how many 
are agoniſed by as ſharp corroſives, 
yet who know not, as their ſighs paſs 
away unheard, that it is the ſettled 
melancholy of their ſoul, which has 
changed their hairs grey! If ſome 
conſider that a queen is more wretch- 
ed, by contraſt of fituation, than an 
inferiot female, it may be replied, that 

| between 
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between two broken hh the grief 
muſt be much alike. 


The faſcination which. thus takes 
poſſeſſion of us in hiſtorical narratives, 
is therefore the artifice of the hiſtorian, . 
aſſiſted by thoſe early prejudices of 
that ſuperiority which we attach to 
great characters. He who poſſeſſes 
the talent of fine writing, is indeed in 
poſſeſſion of a deceptive art; and I 
have often been. tempted to think, 
that men of genius, who have ever ap- 
peared, by the energy of their com- 
plaints, to be endowed with a peculiar 
ſenſibility of ſorrow, and who excel in 
the deſcription of the paſſions, do not 
always feel more poignantly than 
others, who without the power of ex- 
preſſing their ſenſations, expanding 


their ſentiments, and perpetuating 
their anguiſh, are doomed to filent 
ſorrow ; to be crazed in love without 


ng effuſions in verſe, and to pe- 
riſh 


1 
riſn in deſpair without leaving one me- 
morial of their exquiſite torture: 


But I will not cloſe this eſſay with- 
out obſerving, -that it is not to every 


illuſtrious character, recorded in hiſ- 
tory, that we can pay too prodigal a 
tribute of admiration. There are men, 
who throw a new'luſtre on humanity; 
and hold a torch of inſtruction which. 
brightens through the clouds of Time. 
It has been boldly ſaid, by old Mon- 
taigne, that man differs more from 
man, than man from beaſt. But fpe- 
culations on human nature muſt not 
be formed on ſuch rare inſtances. Be- 
ſides, even of characters like theſe, 
their equals may be found among ob- 
ſcure individuals, and ſome of the 
nobleſt actions have been performed 
by unknown perſons ; as that Miner, 


who in ſome Italian war, animated by 
patriotic fervour, to direct the explo- 


ſion, ruſhed into. the mine he had 
formed. This action is the ſummit of 


heroiſm 5 
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E.G 
heroifm ; his name in the page of hif- 
tory had been that of a hero; but the 
individual was ſo obſcure, that noth- 
ing but the fact is recorded. 

Familiar objects of diſtreſs, and fa- 
miliar characters of merit, want-only 
to form a ſpectacle as intereſting, as 
the pompous inflation of hiſtory can 
diſplay, thoſe powers of ſeducing elo- 
quence, which diſguiſe the ſimplicity - 
of truth, with the romantic grandeur 
of fiction. Nations have abounded 
with heroes and ſages; but becauſe 
they wanted hiſtorians, they are ſcarce 
known to us by name ; and individuals 
have been heroes and fages in domeſtic 
life, whoſe talents and whoſe virtues 
are embelliſhed in no hiſtorical record, 
but traced, in tranſient characters, on 
the feeble gratitude of the human 
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On PaEFACES. a pap 


W Wa bo the e "AR 
of this my ſolemn: proteſtation, I de- 
clare myſelf infinitely delighted by a 
Preface. Is it exquikitely written ?:90 
literary morſel is more delicious. Is 
the author inveterately dull! it is a 
kind of pre paratory information, which 
may be very uſeful. It argues a defi- 
cienoy in taſte to turn over an elabo- 
rate Prefaceunread ; far it is the odour 
of the authors roſes; erery drop diftil- 
led at an immenſe eoſt. It is che rea- 
fon of the reaſoning,: and the folly of 
the fopliſh, 1 agree with the Italient, 
who call theſe little pieces La ale de 
| Libre; the ſauas of the book. 
I do not wiſh, however, to 5 
that ſeyeral writers, as well as readers, 
Have tier very diſreipectiully of this 


ſpecies 
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ſpecies of literature. That fine writer, 
Monteſquieu, in cloſing the Preface 
to his Perſian Letters, ſays, © I do not 
<« praiſe my Perhans ; becauſe it would 
« be a very tedious thing, put in a 

place already very tedious of itſelf; 
I mean a Preface.” Spence, in the 
Preface to his Polymetis, informs us, 
that there is not any fort of writing 
c which he ſits down to, with ſo much 
& unwillingneſs, as that of Prefaces; 
< and as he believes moſt people are 
not much fonder of reading them, 
than he is of writing them, he ſhall 
get over this as faſt as he can; both 
& for the readers ſake and his own!” 
An ingenious French writer likewiſe 
inveighs bitterly againſt the inventor of 
Prefaces, and conderarls them as ſo 
much waſte paper. Peliſſon warmly 
proteſted againſt prefatory compoſi- 
tion; but when he publiſhed the works 
of Sarraſin, was wiſe enough to com- 
an a very pleaſing one. He indeed 


endeavoured 
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endeavoured to juſtify himſelf for act. 
ing againſt his own opinions, by this 
ingenious excuſe, that like funeral 
honours; it is proper to ſhew the ut- 
moſt regard for them when given to 
others, but to be inattentive to mn 
for ourſelves. x | 

Nobidhianding all this aides, 
I have ſome good reaſons for admiring 
Prefaces; and barren as the inveſtiga- 
tion 1 may appear, ſome Ar © OP 
ment can be gathered. 17 9889 ®* 

In the firſt place I obſerve, this” Aa 
Prefaber is generally a-moſt accom- 
pliſhed liar. Is an author to be intro- 
duced to the public ? the Preface is as 
genuine a panegyric, and nearly as 
long an one, as that of Pliny's on the 
Emperor Trajan. Such a Preface is 
ringing the alarum bell for an author. 
If we look cloſer into the characters 
of theſe maſters of ceremony, who thus 
ſport with and defy the judgment of 

1 reader, and who, by their extra- 


vagant 


{ & ] 
vagant panegyric, do conſiderable in- 
jury to the cauſe of taſte, we diſcoyer 
that ſome accidental occurrence has 
occafioned this vehement affeftian for 
the author, and Whieh, like that of 
another kind of love, makes one com- 
mit ſo many extravagancies. 
Prrfaces are indeed rarely — 
It is juſtly 'obſerved' by Shenſtone 'in | 
his prefatory Eſſay to the Elegies, that 
<'difcourſes prefixed to poetry incul- 
«cate ſuch tenets as may exhibit the 
performance to the | greateſt advan- 
tage. The fabric is firſt raiſed, ani 
< the meaſures by Which e att to 
judge of it, are afterwards adj uſted. 
This obſervation might be exemplifed 
by more inftances than ſome reagers 
might chuſe to read. It will be ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve, with what art, both 
Pope and Fontenelle, have drawn up 
their Eſſays on the nature of Paſtoral 
Poetry, that the rules they wiſhed to 
eftablib might be adapted to their 


own 


1 
own paſtorals. Has accident made 
ſome ingenious ſtudent apply himſelf 
to a ſubordinate branch of literature, 
or to ſome ſcience which is not highly 
eſteemed, look in the Preface for it's 
ſublime panegyric. Collectors of coins, 
dreſſes, and butterflies, have aſtoniſhed 
the world with eulogiums which would 
raiſe their particular ſtudies into the 
firſt ranks of philoſophy. 

It would appear that there is no lie, 
to which a Prefacer is not tempted. 
1 paſs over the commodious Prefaces 
of Dryden, which were ever adapted 
to the poem, and not to poetry, to the 
author, and not to literature. The 
boldeſt Preface-liar was Aldus Manu- 
tius, who having printed an edition of 
Ariſtophanes, firſt publiſhed in the 

' Preface, that Saint Chryſoſtom was 
accuſtomed to place this comic poet 
under his pillow, that he might always 
have his works at hand. As in that 
age, a faint was ſuppoſed to poſleſs 
G every 


1 
every human talent, good taſte not 
excepted, Ariſtophanes thus recom- 
mended became a general favourite. 
The anecdote laſted for near two cen- 
turies; and what was of greater con- 
Gatience to Aldus, quickened the ſale 
of his Ariſtophanes. It was at length 


detected by Menage; and Monnoye, 
the commentator of Baillet, obſerves, 
that it is proper to undeceive the world 


reſpecting this ingenious invention of - 


the Prefacer of Ariſtophanes. 


3 infincerity of Prefaces ariſes 
whenever an author would diſguiſe his 


ſolicitude for his work, by appearing 
negligent and even undeſirous of it's 
ſucceſs. A writer will rarely conclude 
ſuch a Preface without betraying him- 
ſelf. I think, that even Dr. Johnſon, 
forgot his ſound dialeQtic in the admi- 
rable Preface to his Dictionary. In 
one part he ſays, © having laboured 
* this work with ſo much application, 


* cannot but have ſome degree of 
<« parental 
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« parental fondneſs.” So far he evi- 
dently ſpeaks the natural ſentiments 
of every author. But in his concluſion, 
he tells us, I difmiſs it with frigid 
e tranquillity, having little to fear or 
hope from cenſure or from praiſe.” 
I deny the DoQtor's © frigidity.” This 
poliſhed period exhibits an affected 
ſtoĩciſm, which no writer ever felt for 
a work, which was the anxious labour 
of a great portion of life, and which 
addreſſed itſelf, not merely to a claſs 
of readers, but to the almighty 20 of 
literary Europe. 
But if Prefaces are rarely aubere, or 
juſt, they are notwithſtanding literary 
opuſcula, in which the author is ma- 
terially concerned. A work with a 
poor Preface, like a perſon who comes 
with an indifferent recommendation, 
muſt diſplay uncommon merit to maſ- 
ter our prejudices, and to pleaſe us, 
as it were, in ſpite of ourſelves. 
bee ornamented by a finiſhed Pre- 
G 2 face, 
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face, ſuch as Johnſon not infrequently 
preſented to his friends or his book- 
ſellers, inſpire us with awe ; we ob- 
ferve a veteran guard placed in the 
porch, and we are induced to conclude 
from this appearance, that ſome per- 
ſon of eminence reſides in the place 
itſelf. 

In Prefaces an affected haughtineſs 
and an affected humility are alike deſ- 
picable. The firſt is called by the 
French, Le morgue litteraire,” the 
ſurly pompoſity of literature. This 
has been frequently practiſed by wri- 
ters, who' have ſucceeded in one or 
two works, while the failure of their 
other productions appears to have 
given them a literary hypochondriaſm. 
Such a Prefacer, firſt, informs us, that 
he is above the reach of cenſure; and 
cenſure therefore redoubles it's vigi- 
lance. Secondly, that he has already 
received the approbation of the diſ- 
cerning; that is to ſay, five or ſix gen 


tlemen, 


19 
tlemen, who he admits to his manu- 
ſcript recitatives. And thirdly, that 
he cares very little for the mob ; which 
is a kind expreſſion for thoſe who ex- 


genius. To ſuch, we may anſwer, 
that no writer can ever be placed 
above cenſure ; that after all his ſelf- 
eulogies and ſelf-confolations, his 
readers, and not the five or fix gentle- 
men, can alone give him a ſolid repu- 
tation. I ſhall notice, as a model of 
this © morgwe /itteraire” Dr. Armſtrong. 
His “ Art of preſerving Health“ is 
one of the moſt terſe, and claſſical 
compoſitions in the language ; but 
moſt of his other verſe, evinces noth- 
ing but barren labour. In his lively 
« Sketches,” -he acquaints us in the 
Preface, that © he could give them 
much bolder ſtrokes, as well as more 
delicate touches, but that he dreads 
the danger of writing too well, and 
« feels the value of his own labour too 
G 3 4 ſenſibly, 
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change ſterling money for counterfeit 
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*« ſenſibly, to beſtow it upon the mo- 
5 bility.” This is pure milk, com- 
pared to the gall, in the Preface to his 
Poems, There he very modeſtly tells 
us, that © he has at laſt taken the 
trouble to collect them. What he has 
e deſtroyed, would, probably enough, 
« have been better received by the 
« great majority of readers. But he 
* has always moſt heartily. deſpiſed 
« their opinion.“ The truth is, he is 
only ſhewing an undue reſentment for 
ſome unfortunate productions. To 
ſpeak thus, is like a certain author, 
who, to excuſe his miſerable verſes, 
ſaid, his muſe only ſung for her own 
amuſement ; which really is no great 
crime, if ſhe had not yentured to make 
herſelf ridiculous, by finging in the 
| | * 55 
The public are treated with another 
kind of contempt, when an author, 
inſtead of © deſtroying” like Dr. Arm- 


ſtrong ; profeſſes to publiſh his puert. 


lities. 
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lities. This Warburton did, in his 
pompous edition of Shakeſpeare. In 
the Preface he informed the public, 
that his notes * were among his younger 
* amn] e mente, when he turned over 
„ theſe ſort of writers.” This ungra- 
cious compliment to Shakeſpeare and 
the public, merited that perfect ſcour- 
ging which our haughty commentator 
received from the ſarcaſtic canons of 
criticiſms, Scudery was a writer of 
ſome genius, and great variety. His 
Prefaces are remarkable for their gaſ- 
conades. In his Epic Poem of Alaric, 
he ſays, © I have ſuch a facility in wri- 
« ting verſes, and alſo in my inven- 
tion, that a poem of double it's 
length would have coſt me little trou- 
ble. Although it contains only ele- 
* yen. thouſand lines, I believe that 
longer epics do not exhibit more em- 
e belliſhments than mine.” And, to 
conclude with one more ſtudent of this 
claſs, Amelot de la Houſſaie in the 

64 Preface 
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Preface to his Tranſlation of the Prince 
of Machiavel, inſtructs us, that © he 
* conſiders his copy as ſuperior to the 
original, becauſe it is every where 
„ intelligible, and Machiavel is fre- 
* quently obſcure.” I have feen in 
the play bills of ſtrollers, a very pom- 
pous deſcription of the triumphant 
entry of Alexander into Babylon; had 
a prudent filence not anticipated ima- 
gination, the triumphant entry might 
have paſſed without exciting ridicule ; 
and perhaps, one might not ſo mali- 
ciouſly have perceived how ill the four 
candle-ſnuffers crawled as elephants, 
and the triumphal car diſcovered it's 
want of a lid, But having pre-excited 
attention, we had full leiſure to ſharpen 
our eye. To theſe imprudent authors, 
and actors, we may apply a Spaniſh | 
proverb, which has the peculiar quaint- 
neſs of that people; Avienda pregonado 
vino, venden Vinagre; having cried up 
their wine, they ſell us vinegar. 


A 
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A ridiculous humility in a Preface, 
is not leſs deſpicable. Many idle apo- 
logies were formerly in vogue for pub- 
lication, and formed a literary cant, of 
which, now the meaneſt writers per- 


- ceive the futility. A literary anecdote 
of the Romans has been preſerved, 
which is ſufficiently curious. One 
Albinus, in the Pretace to his Roman 
Hiſtory, intercedes for pardon for- his 
numerous blunders of phraſeology ; 
obſerving that they were the more ex- 
cuſeable, as he had compoſed his hiſ- 
tory. in the Greek language, with 
which he was not fo familiar as his 
maternal tongue. Cato ſeverely rallies 
him on this; and juſtly obſerves, that 
our Albinus had merited the pardon 
he ſolicits, if a decree of the ſenate 
had compelled him thus to have com- 
poſed it, and provided he could not 
have obtained a diſpenſation. Are the 
commiſhon of faults to be forgiven, 
which were voluntarily committed ? 

The 


(9 ] 
The confeſſion of the ignorance of the 
language we employ, is like that ex- 
cuſe which ſome writers form for com- 
poling on topics, of which they ac- 
knowledge their inability. A reader's 


heart is not ſo eaſily mollified ; and it 
is a melancholy truth for literary men, 
that the pleaſure of abuſing an author 
is generally ſuperior to that of admi- 
ring him. One appears to diſplay 
more critical acumen than the other, 
by ſhewing, that though we do not 
chuſe to take the trouble of writing, 
we haye infinitely more genius than 
the author. Theſe ſuppliant Prefacers 
are deſcribed by Boileau, 
Un auteur a genoux dans une humble Preface 

Au lecteur qu'il ennuie a beau demander grace; 


Il ne gagnera rien ſur ce juge irrite, 
Qui lui fait ſon procts de pleine autorite. 


IMITATED. 


Low in a humble Preface authors kneel ; 
In vain, the wearied reader's heart is ſteel, 
Callous, the irritated judge is ſeen 

To uſe him—as he uſed the magazine, 


The 
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The moſt entertaining Prefaces in 


our language, are thoſe of Dryden. 
They exhibit numberleſs graces of a. 
facility of ideas, and roll on with a 
fluency of ſtyle, forming ſo many plea- 


ſing converſations of the author with 
his reader, He occaſionally interſper- 
ſes little characteriſtical ſtrokes of him- 
ſelf, and intereſts us in his momentary 
quarrels and vanities; and though it 
is ill-naturedly ſaid, by Swift, that 
they were merely formed, 
To raiſe the volume's price a ſhilling,” 

yet theſe were the earlieſt commence- 


ments of Engliſh criticiſm, and the 


firſt attempt to'reſtrain the capriciouſ- 
neſs of readers, and to form a national 
taſte. Dryden has had the candour to 
acquaint us with his ſecret of prefa- 
tory compoſition ; for in that one to 


his Tales, he fſays,..< the nature of 


% preface-writing is rambling ; never 
* wholly out of the way, nor in it, 
This I have learnt from the practice 

; | ce of 
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* of honeſt Montaigne.“ There is no 
great riſk in eſtabliſhing this obſerva- 
tion as an axiom in literature ; but, 
perhaps, there may be ſome danger in 
following it. However, ſhould a Pre. 
face loiter behind the reader's fancy, 
it is never difficult to ged rid of lame 
perſons, by eſcaping from them. The 
reader may make a Preface as conciſe 
as he chuſes. 

It is poſſible for an author to paint 
himſelf in amiable colours, in this uſe- 
ful page, without incurring the con- 
tempt of egotiſm. After a writer has 
rendered himſelf confpicuous by his 
induftry or his genius, his admirers are 
not diſpleaſed to hear ſomething rela- 
tive to him, from himſelf. Mr. Hay- 
ley, in the Preface to his Poems, has 
conveyed an amiable feature in his per- 
ſonal character, by giving the cauſe of 
his devotion to literature, as the only 
mode by which he could render him- 


ſelf of ſome utility to his country. 
The 
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The animation of the whole paſſage is 
a teſtimony of the zeal of it's writer; 
and who, recollefting the perſeve- 
rance of his ſtudies, the juſtneſs of his 
taſte, and the elegance of his verſe, 
can refuſe the wreath of poetical ho- 
nour? There is a modeſty in the Pre- 
faces of Pope, even when this great 
poet collected his immortal works; 
and in ſeveral other writers of the 
moſt elevated genius, in a Hume and 


a Robertſon, which becomes their 


happy ſucceſſors to imitate, and infe- 
rior writers to contemplate with awe. 
I conclude by obſerving, that there 

is in Prefaces a due reſpect to be 
ſhewn to the-public, and to ourſelves. 
He that has, no ſenſe of ſelf-dignity, 
will not inſpire any reverence in others; 
and the ebriety of vanity will be ſo- 
bered by the alacrity we all feel in 
diſturbing the dreams of ſelf-love. If 
we dare not attempt the rambling Pre- 
faces of a Dryden, we may ſtill enter- 
tain 
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tain the reader; and ſooth him into 
good humour, for our own intereſt. 
This, perhaps, will be beſt obtained, 
by making the Preface (like a ſym- 
phony to an opera) to contain ſome- 
thing analogous to the work itſelf. 
The mind thus attuned into a proper 
harmony of tone, will reſpond to the 
emotions we are preparing to excite, 
and feel the want of our work, as a 
deſire not elſewhere to be gratiied. 
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Some OBSERVATIONS ON DIARIES, 
SELF-BIOGRAPHY, AND SBLF-CHA- 
 RACTERS. 


Tune 9tudy of Biography is a-recent 
taſte in Britain. The art of writing 
lives has been but lately known; and 
it was, therefore, an uſual complaint 
with the meagre Biographers of the 
laſt century, when their ſubje& was a 
man of letters, that his life could not 
be deemed very intereſting, ſince he, 
who had only been illuſtrious in his 
cloſet, could not be ſuppoſed to af- 
ford any materials for the hiſtorian, 
The life of a prime miniſter, or the 
memoirs of a general, 'as they cop.- 
tained the detail of political intrigyes 
and political oppoſition ; battles / or 
ſtratagems ; were conſidered to afford 
happier opportunities for a writer to 

diſplay 


1 * 
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diſplay the ability of his literary pow- 
ers, the ſubtilty of his diſcerament, 
and the colouring of his deſcriptions. 

But as the human mind became the 
great object of our inquiry, and to de- 
tect and ſeparate the ſhades of the paſ- 
ſions the great aim of the Biographer ; 
reflecting men perceived, that theiphi- 
loſopher, like other men, had his diſ- 
tin characteriſties. The phyſical ſitu- 
ation of a human being influences his 
moral and metaphyſical ſtate; he who 
has conſumed his years in ſolitude, 
will have another claſs of ideas than 
he who has been habituated to the fri- 
volous or buſy ranks of men ; he who 
has been always a lover, will have a 
character different from a ſatiriſt; he 
whoſe range of meditation has been 
circumſcribed by mean occupations 
and little variety, whatever be the 
energy of his mind, will be a different 
being to that mortal who has enlarged 
"the circle of his feelings; has ſtored 

901 a his 
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his mind with infinite variations, and 
embraced and retained whatever he 
ſaw, wherever he went. 


It has now become the about of 
criticiſm, to compoſe the life of an au- 


thor; and no writer can now ſucceſs- 
fully accompliſh his Biographic at- 
tempts, unleſs he comes with a por- 
tion of that genius, the hiſtory of 
whoſe mind he records; he muſt poſ- 
ſeſs a flexibility of taſte, which, like 
the cameleon, takes the colour of that 

object on which it reſts. © 
Every man, in whatever departinent 
he moves, has paſſions, which will 
vary even from thoſe who are acting 
the fame part as himfelf. Our ſouls, 
like our faces, bear the general reſem- 
blance of the ſpecies, but retain the 
particular form which is peculiar to 
the individual. He who ſtudies his 
own mind, and has the induſtry to 
note down the fluctuations of his opi- 
nions, the fallacies of his paſſions, and 
H the 
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the vacillations of his reſolutions, will 
form a journal to himſelf peculiarly in- 
tereſting, and probably, not undeſer- 
ving the meditations of others. No- 
thing which . preſents a faithful rela- 
tion of humanity, is inconſiderable to a 
human being. I have often obſerved, 
with ſurpriſe, how ſome paſs their 
days in noting the revolutions of the 
feaſons, the rain and the ſunſhine ; 
the more important occupations of be- 
coming acquainted with their own 
mind, has never once. occurred to 
them, while they held the weather 
glaſs in their hand. _ 

There once prevailed, and perhaps, 
it may not be yet quite aboliſhed, the 
cuſtom of a man's journaliſing his own 
life. Many of theſe journals yet re- 
main in their MS. ſtate, and ſome, un- 
fortunately for journal- writing, have 
been publiſhed, We are not, how- 
ever, to decide on the nature of a 
work by the ineptitude of it's Perform 
ance 
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ande. The writers of theſe Diaries 
were not philoſophers, for the age was 
not philoſophic. Too dften they were 
alchemifts, and ſomætimes conſidered 
themſelves as magicians. Some only 
_ regiſtered the minuteſt events of do- 
meſtie life. Dates of birth, and ſet- 
tlements of marriage, may be pardoned 
to the individual; but to give the im- 
portance of hiſtory to the progreſs of 
2 purge; and to return divine thanks 
for the cutting of a corn, (and the edi- 
ted journal of Elias Aſhmole contains 
few other facts,) is giving importance 
to objects which ſhould only be ob- 
ſervable in the hiſtory of any other ani- 
mal, but man. I am acquainted with 
a worthy gentleman, who, for this 
half century, is performing the ſame 
labours. He can tell where he dined 
fifty years paſt, and accompany the 
information with no concife critique. 
When he takes one of theſe little vo- 
lumes down, he applies to himſelf the 

H 2 obſervation 
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obſervation of Martial, and ſays, he 
has learnt the art of living life twice 
over. The pleaſures of memory are 
delicious; it's objects muſt, however, 
be proportionate to the powers of vi- 
ſion, and à poor, bad, or excellent 
dinner, is an object ſufficiently delight- 
ful, or terrible, to give play to the 
recordatory organs of this Diariſt. I 
have remarked, however, one thing 
from his contemptible narrative. He 
reſolved to diſtinguiſh the happy cir- 
cumſtances of his life i in red ink. In 
looking over his Diaries, notwithſtand- 
ing the obfcurity of his ſituation, and 
the humility of his defires, I cannot 
find that his pen was often dipt in the 
crimſon ink of felicity. 5 

An obſervation may be made on the 
diurnal page. He who can, without 
reſerve or heſitation, form ſuch a jour- 
nal, may be ſafely pronounced an ho- 
neſt man. Few great men, and no 
villain, can purſue, with any regula- 


rity, 
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rity, a ſeries of their actions; not for 
want of patience, but of courage; 
could a Clive, or a Cromwell, have 
compoſed a Diary? Neither of theſe 
men could ſuffer ſolitude and dark- 
neſs; at the fcattered thoughts of 
caſual reflection they ſtarted; what 
would they have done, had memory 
marſhaled their crimes, and arranged 
them in the terrors of chronology ? 
Theſe Diaries form that other Self, 
which Shafteſbury has deſcribed every 
thinking being to poſſefs ; and which, 
to converſe with, he juſtly accounts 
the higheft wiſdom. When Cats wiſhes 
that every man had a glaſs window in 
his breaſt,. it 1s only a metaphorical 
expreſſion for ſuch a Diary, 
There are two fpecies of minor Bio- 
2 which may be diſcriminated; 
detailing our own life, and pourtraying 
our own character. The writing our 
own life has been practiſed with vari- 
ous ſucceſs ; it is a delicate operation; 
H 3 a 
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A abe too much may deſtroy the ef- 
fect of the whole. If once we detect 
an author deceiving or deceived, it is 
a livid ſpot ' which infects the entire 
body. To publiſh one's own life has 
ſometimes been a poor artihce to bring 
obſcurity into notice; it is the extra- 
yagance of yanity, and the delirium of 
egotiſm. When a great man leave: 
ſome memorial of his days, his death- 
bed ſanctions the truth, and the grave 
conſecrates the motive. There are 
certain things which relate to our- 
ſelves, which no one can know fo 
well; a great genius obliges poſterity 
when he records them. But they muſt 
be compoſed with calmneſs, with fim- 
plicity, and with ſincerity; the Biogra- 
phie Sketch of Hume, written by him- 
ſelf, is a model of attic fimplicity, This 
is the only production af a man of ge- 
nius, Which requires no graces of ſtyle 
or imagination, His pencil ſhould 
give dignity to the comman accidents 
of 
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of life, by it's clear and firm ſtrokes; 


but he ſhould be careful not to over- 
ſhade and adorn his ſketeh, by a pen 
ciling too elaborate. If he is ſolici- 
tous of charming and dazzling, he is 
not writing his life, but pourtraying 
the ideal adventurer of 'a' romance. 
If he attempts to draw a reſemblance 
between himſelf and a ſuperior genius, 
let him be fearful of incurring the ri-- 
dicule of thoſe modern artifts, who 
have painted themſelves in the Urefs of 
Raphael and Rubens; this 'ſelf-admi- 
ration forms a fatal contraſt. — 
city of language and thought, aré 
ſweet and natural graces, which every 
Self-biographer ſhould: ſtudy, - GY 
If, however, another Rouſſeau ap- 
pears, one in whom imagination is a 
habit, he will, no doubt, expreſs feel - 
ings tremblingly alive, with a correſ- 
pondent delicacy in language; he will 
effuſe his inflammable ſoul in burning 


. But this Biography is elo- 
H 4 quence; 
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quence; it may, indeed, as it was 
with Rouſſeau, be only a natural har- 
mony from the voice of truth ; but it 
may alſo be the artificial tones of de- 
ceit. What in Rouſſeau was nature, 
may in others be artifice, Self-biogra- 
phers, like Hume, who ſtate facts with 
an attic ſimplicity, appear to ſpeak 
unreſervedly to the reader, and as if 
they propoſed only to ſupply facts; for 
others to explain and embelliſh. 
There is another ſpecies of minor 
Biography, which, I am willing to be- 
lieve, could only have been invented 
by the moſt refined and the vaineſt na- 
tion, A literary faſhion formerly pre- 
vailed with authors, to preſent the 
public with their own Character. I 
do not recolle& ſuch a cuſtom among 
our more modeſt writers, The French 
long cheriſhed this darling egotiſm 3 
and there is a collection of theſe lite- 
rary portraits in two bulky volumes. 
* brilliant Flechier, and the refined 
St. 
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St. Evremond, have framed and glazed 
their portraits. Every writer then con- 
ſidered his Character as neceſſary as 
his Preface. I confeſs myſelf much 
delighted with theſe ſelf-deſcriptions 
_ of: perſons whom no one. knows. I 
have formed a conſiderable collection 
of theſe portraits, and have placed 
them in my cabinet of curioſities, un- 
der the title of ſtrong likeneſſes of un- 
known perſons. Their vanity is too 
prominent ta doubt their accuracy. 

I ſhall not excite the reader's curio- 
ſity, without attempting it's gratifica- 
tion; and if he chuſes to ſee what.now | 
paſſes in the minds of many obſcure - [ 
writers, whom he never will know, let T 
him attend to the following character, 
which may not be ſo n. as it ap- 


pears. 
| There was, as a book in my DolleC. 
fion will teſtify, a certain verſe-maker, 1 


of the name of Cantenac, who, in 
16s, publiſhed in the city of Paris, 
the * 
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the above-mentioned volume, contain- 
ing ſome thouſands of verſes, which 
were, as his countrymen expreſs it, 
de ſa facon, after his own way. He fell 
ſo ſuddenly into the darkeſt and deepeſt 
pit of oblivion, that not a trace of his 
memory would have remained, had 
he not condeſcended to give ample in- 
formation of every particular relative 
to himſelf. He has acquainted us with 
his fize, and tells us “ that it is rare 
eto fee a man ſmaller than himſelf. I 
have that in common with all dwarfs, 


« that if my head only, were ſeen, I 
«© ſhould be thought a large man.” 


This atom in creation then deſcribes 


his: oval and full face; his fiery and 
eloquent eyes; his vermil lips; his 
robuſt conſtitution, and his efferveſ- 
cent paſhons. He appears to have 
been a moſt petulant, honeſt, 11 di- 

minutive being. 
The deſcription of his intelleR, is the 
objet of our nn, and I ſelect the 
moſt 
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moſt ſtriking traits in his own words. 
Iam as ambitious as any perſon can 
q be; but I would not ſacrifice my ho- 
* nour to my ambition. I am ſo ſen- 
« fible to contempt, chat I bear a mor- 
« tal and implacable hatred againſt 
<« thoſe who contemn me, and T know 
* could never reconcile myſelf with 
« them, but 1 ſpare no attentions for 
*« thoſe I love; I would give them my 
fortune and my life. I ſometimes lie; 
but generally in affairs of gallantry, 
* where J voluntarily confirm falſe- 


hoods by oaths, without reflection, for 


« ſwearing with me is a habit. I am 
told that my mind is brilliant, and 
that I have a certain manner in turn- 
« ing a thought, which is quite my own. 
Jam agreeable in converſation ; 
« though I confefs I am often trouble- 
* ſome; for I maintain paradoxes to 
« diſplay my genius, which ſavour too 
much of ſcholaſtic ſubterfuges. 1 
< ook too often and too long ; and 
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* as I have ſome reading, and a copi- 
« ous memory, I am fond of ſhewing 
* whatever I know. My Judgement 
« is not ſo ſolid, as my wit is lively. 
« ] am often melancholy and unhappy; 
« and. this ſombrous diſpoſition pro- 
e ceeds from my numerous diſappoint- 
© ments in life. My verſe is preferred 
« to my proſe ; and it has been of ſome 
« uſe to me, in pleaſing the fair ſex; 
* poetry is moſt adapted to perſuade 
* women ; but otherwiſe it has been 
« of no ſeryice to me, and has, I 
< fear, rendered me unfit for many ad- 
6c « yantageous occupations, in which I 
* might have drudged, The eſteem 
« of the fair, has, however, charmed 
« away my complaints. This good 
fortune has been obtained by me, at 
the coſt of many cares, and an un- 
* ſubdued patience ; for I am one of 
« thoſe, who, in affairs of love, will 
< ſuffer an entire year, to taſte the 
« pleaſures of one day.” 


This 
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This Character of Cantenac has ſome 
local features; for an Engliſh poet 
would hardly conſole himſelf with ſo 
much gaiety. The Frenchman's at- 
tachment to the ladies, ſeems to be 
equivalent to the advantageous occu- 
pations he had loſt. But as the miſe- 
ries of a literary man, without conſpi- 
cuous talents, are always the ſame at 
Paris, as in London, there are ſome 
parts of this Character of Cantenac, 
which appear to deſcribe them with 
truth. Cantenac was a man of ho- 
nour; as warm in his reſentment. as 
his gratitude ; but deluded by literary 
vanity, he became a writer in proſe ; 
and verſe, and while he ſaw the 
proſpects of life cloſing on him, pro- 
bably conſidered that the age was un- 
juſt. A melancholy example for cer- 
tain volatile, and fervent ſpirits, who, 
by becoming authors, either ſubmit 
their felicity to the caprices of others, 
or anmfihilate the obſcure comforts of 


life, 


Fae? 

life, and like him, having © been told 
that their mind is brilliant, and that 
© they have a certain manner in turn- 
< ing a thought,” become poets, and 
complain that they are © often melan- 
% choly, owing to their numerous diſ- 
« appointments.” Happy, however, 
if the obſcure, yet too ſenſible writer, 
can ſuffer an entire year, for the enjoy- 
ment of a ſingle day. But for this, a 
man muſt have been born in France. 


On 
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Ox THE CHARACTER or DzxxIiSs 
THE CrITIC.* 


Ir is an obſervation frequently made, 
by men of letters in converſation, 
whenever ſome renowned critic is men- 
tioned, that he was a very ill-na- 
« tured man.” An obſervation which 
is fully verified by facts; ſo that ſome- 
times we are nearly tempted to ſuppoſe, 
that ill-nature is the ſpirit of criticiſm, 
The verbal or minor critics, are per- 
ſons of the ſlendereſt faculties, and the 
moſt iraſcible diſpoſitions. What can 
we hope from men who have conſumed 
thirty pages in quarto, on the ſignifi- 
cation of one little word, and after 
this 


| * Since this efſuy was compoſed, I bave obſerved 
a very eopions arte in the Bi Brittanica, 
in in 
this cg, will be found in ce Riegger, where 
Dennis has received too much honour. 
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this inſane diſcuſſion, have left the un- 
happy ſyllable to the mercy of future 
literary frenzy ? 

But there is a ſpecies of crittes, 
who rather attach themſelves to mo- 
dern, than to ancient writers; and 
who purſue and ſettle on a great ge- 
nius; as ſummer flies attack the tails 
of the beſt fed horſes. The more fer- 
vid the ſeaſon, and the plumper the 
horſe, the livelier is the attack. They 
are born for the torment of the inge- 
nious, and the gratification of the ma- 
licious of their age. It has too often 
happened, that a ſuperior writer has 
been mortified during his whole life, 
by ſuch a painful ſhadow ; and the 
wreath, which the public would not 
otherwiſe have refuſed, has been fre- 
quently with-held, till it only covered 
the monumental buſt. The anceſtors 
of theſe critics appear to have flou- 
riſhed in the days of Terence, and this 
poet has diſtinguiſhed them by the ho- 
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nourable title of the Malevoli. Zoilus, 
triarch of . true criticiſm,” as Swift 
calls their talent, fell a martyr to their 
cauſe ; for this great man was either 
burnt, or crucified, or ſtoned. 

In the perſon of Dennis, we may 
contemplate the character of theſe diſ- 
turbers of literary repoſe. Of Dennis 
little appears to be known ; this eſſay 
may, perhaps, add ſomething to that 
little; for accident led me to an exa- 
mination of his writings; writings, 
which, though now rarely known, 
once made a , conſiderable figure in 
Engliſh. literature, and which lately 
have been recommended by Johnſon, 
with more. ae ture . Bpod- 
taſte. 

The mind of Dennis was endow ed, 
not with refinement, but with ſubtle- 
ty; not with correctneſs, but with 
minuteneſs ; not with critical judg- 
ment, but with critical erudition. A 

I prominent 
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prominent feature in his character, 
was that intellectual quality, called 
common ſenſe, which would have ren- 
dered him an uſeful citizen. A virtue 
in a ſadler, but a vice in a critic. - In 
literature, common ſenſe is a penuri- 
ous faculty, of which all the acquiſi- 
tions are mean, and of little value. If 
we allow him theſe qualities, we muſt 
utterly deny him that ſenſibility of 
taſte which feels the charms of an au- 
thor, by a congeniality of ſpirit ; that 
quick apprehenſion which may occa- 
fionally point out the wanderings of 
genius, but which oftener confirms the 
pleaſures we feel, by proving their 
propriety ; nor had he that flexibility 
of intelle& which yields to the touch 
of the object before him; before he 
ventured to be pleaſed, he was com- 
pelled to conſult Ariſtotle. 
His learning was the bigotry of lite- 
rature. It was ever Ariſtotle explain- 


ed by Dennis. But in the explanation 
| of 
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of the obſcure text of his maſter, he 
was led into ſuch frivolous diſtintions, 
and taſteleſs ' propoſitions,” that his 
works deſerve inſpection, is examples 
of the manners of a true mechanical 
critic. | While his admiration exhales 
itſelf in frigid raptures, amidſt his ex- 
travagant panegyric, he appears fre- 
quently to be ignorant of the real value 
of the object he appreciates, Often, 
indeed, his purſuits conducted him to 
beautiful forms; but it would ſeem 
that they took a new and monſtrous 
fi gure beneath his difordered viſion ; 
to every thing he examines, he adds 
ſomething of his own ; and the genius 
of Homer would fink, blended with 
the dullnefs of Dennis. 
That our critic was much noticed by 
the public, would be a national accu- 
ſation, which I am far from alledging. 
Several fingular | coincidencies alone 
gave the ephemeron critic his tempo- 
* exiſtence. Criticiſm was a no- 

— velty 
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velty at that period of our literature. 
He flattered ſome great men, and he 
abuſed three of the greateſt; this was 
one mode of ſecuring popularity; be- 
cauſe, by this contrivance, he divided 
the town into two parties; and the 
iraſcibility and ſatire of Pope and 
Swift, were not leſs ſerviceable to him, 
than the partial panegyrics of Dryden 
and Congreve. If inſulted genius had 
not noticed Dennis, Dennis in vain 
would have inſulted genius, Some- 
times his ſtrictures, though virulent, 
were juſt ; even Zoilus, doubtleſs, de- 
tected many defects in Homer. But 
ſuch criticiſms are only a kind of plate- 
powder, very uſeful to repaliſh the 
works of . genius. The performances 
of our critic appear never to have been 
popular; and this fact is recorded by 
Himſelf. - Of the favourable opinion he 
entertained of his own powers, and 
the public neglect they received, when 
nat en by the malignant aid af 
; ſatire, 
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ſatire, 'the following paſſages will ſuf- 
ficiently prove. In his dedication of 
his Miſcellaneous Tratts to the Earl of 
Scarborough, he obſerves, © if I had 
writ only the firſt treatiſe,” I believe, 
that upon reading it, you will be of 
opinion, and far be preſumption from 
that belief, that IJ had deſerved better 
of the commonwealth of learning, than 
the authors of ſo many ſonorous trifles; 
who have been tbo muck encouraged, 
while I have been too muck \neglefed. 
The poſition, which is the ſubject of 
it, viz. That religion is that which 
gives principally to great poetry it's 
ſpirit, it's ſublimity, it's vehemence, 
and it's ſtrongeſt —— is oy” 
clearly proved. FO 
One more ſpecimen may be ET 
ſary. He adds, that though criti- 
ciſm has flouriſhed for 2000 years, 
deſcending from antient Greece and 
Rome, to modern France and Italy, 
yet that neither Greece, nor Rome, 
13 nor 
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nor France, nor modern Italy, has 
treated of this important point; but 
that it was /eft for à perſon who has the 
honour of being your lordſtip' s countrymen, 
to aſſert it, and demonſtrate it. If 
what I have ſaid may ſeem to ſome 
perſons, into whoſe hands theſe ſheets 
may happen to fall, to have too great 
a tincture of yanity in it, your lordſhip 
knows very well, that perſaus ſo muck 
and fo long oppreſſed as I kave been, have 
been always allowed to ſay things 
concerning themſelves, ieh! in ethers 
might be offenffue.” 
There is « degroe of vanity and vex- 
ation in theſe extracts, of which the 
former is only excuſeable for the latter. 
Excuſeable, becauſe the conſideration 
is melancholy, that thoſe who devote 
themſelves to literary purſuits, and 
who may never know their deficien- 
cies, ſhould become, in the imbecil- 
lity of age, the miſerable victims of 
their unfortunate ignorance. His va- 

| —— . 
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nity we know was exceflive, and this 
oppreflion, of which he complains, 
might not be leſs imaginary than his 
alarm of being delivered over to the 
French, for the compoſition of a tra- 
gedy that could never be read. Den- 
nis undoubtedly had laboured with 
zeal, which could never meet a re- 
ward; and perhaps, amidſt his critical 
labours, he turned often, with an ach- 
ing heart, from their barren contem- 
plation, to that of the ſocial comforts 
he might have derived from his _—_ 
nal ſaddles. 

His occafional rictures on bn | 
works had certainly a tranſient ſeaſon. 
Such criticiſms were aſſiſted by the ac- 
tivity of envy, and by the ſupineneſs 
of indolence. Theſe alſo were his beſt 
productions, but I muſt ſtill affirm that 
they were the beſt productions of a 
dull writer. A beautiful tragedy may 
be compoſed, which may ſerve the 
2 of the Denniſes; and it's er- 
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rots may fill their voluminous pamph- 
let; but alſo, it is very poſſible to con- 
ſtrut a tragedy which -would famiſh 
the Denniſes, and at the ſame time be 
deſtitute of whatever can impart de- 
light to the lover of poetry. Connoiſ- 
ſeurs are to be gratified; but there is 


a frivolity in connoiſſeurſhip, which 


could enchain the wing of an eagle 

with a ſlight texture of ſilxæ. 
Dennis aſpired alſo to original com- 
poſition; but after a very fair and pa- 
tient attempt to peruſe his works, I 
deſiſted. His verſe is the yerſe of one 
who has learnt poetry, as the blind 
we know may practice the art; a me- 
chanical operation performed by ſub- 
ſtantives and adjectives. His ſenti- 
ments are wild, and his lines irregu- 
lar; turgid expreſſions in rumbling 
verſe; the painful throes of a-muſe, 
who is made to produce monſters 
againſt the 4 of nature. Such 
verſiſiers 
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verſiſiers are well deſcribed by Denham 
in this line; their works are 

Not the effect of poetry, but pains.” 
One of his curious epithets of a pair 
of turtles, is © venereal turtles,” for I 
ſuppoſe, the turtles of Venus. Yet 
Dryden, with the uſual partiality of 
friendſhip, deludes Dennis by eulogies 
on his poetry, and, in one of his Let- 
ters, publiſhed by our author, adviſes 
him to apply himſelf to the pindaric. 
After this, I believe, Dennis produced 
his long rambling Ode in praiſe of Dry- 
den, which, perhaps, equals the worſt 
of Cowley's. 

His proſe has little animation, ex- 
cept when he warms into abuſe. His 
conceptions, indeed, were never deli- 
cate ; but ſometimes their groſſneſs is 
friking; ; as what he ſays of Puns, in 
one of his Letters, © there is as much 
difference between the ſilly ſatisfaction 
which we have from a quibble, and 
the raviſhing pleaſure which we re- 
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ceive from a beautiful thought, as 
there is betwixt a | faint ſalute, and 
fruition.” 
His criticiſins are often ſo mary 
caſtles in the air, for almoſt in every 
work he is propoſing and explaining 
fome fantaſtical fyſtem. In his long 
treatiſe on modern poetry, he labours 
to ſhew, that the ſtrong intereft which 
the ancients felt in their poetry, was 
derived from that ufe of religion which 
their poets employed; and therefore, 
he concludes, that if religion is intro- 
duced into our poems, modern poetry 
will rival the ancient. But how falſe 
this ſyſtem is, criticiſm and experience 
have now poſitively decided. Reli- 
gion is too aweful an object for the re- 
ligious to permit human inventions to 
ſport with; and the philoſopher will 
acknowledge, that excellence and om- 
nipotence not conceivable by finite fa- 
culties, are degraded and enfeebled by 
human ideas and human language. 
Polytheiſm 
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Polytheiſm was a religion well adapted 
to poetical fancies; fince nothing can 
be more poetical than an endleſs train 
of beings, diverſified in their charac- 
ters, and diſtinguiſhed by their em- 
blems. The brilliancy of imagination, 
the gaieties of deſcription, and the 
confli of the paſſions, alike formed a 
human intereſt in the deities of the an- 
cients. But the unity of our religion 
teaches: only the leſſon of obedience; 
and throwing a veil over the myſteri- 
ous deity, would confider deſcription 
as impiety, and filence, as the only ex+ 
preſſion of the human paſſions. | 
Having concluded what I had to 
obſerve, on the literary character of 
Dennis, I ſhall now confider his moral 
one. The leffon may not prove unin- 
ſtructive, for we ſhall have an oppor- 
tunity of contemplating how an ill- 
natured critic, is an ill-natured man, 
and that the perverſions of the head; 
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are ſo many particles of venom which 
fly from the heart. 1 is 
The magiſterial deciſions of criti- 
ciſm, may, I ſuſpect, communicate a 
perſonal importance to it's author. 
Accuſtomed to ſuſpend the ſcourge 
over the heads of the firſt writers of 
the age, it appears, that Dennis could 
not fit at a table, or walk down a 
| ſtreet, without exerting the deſpotic 
rudeneſs of a literary dictator. The 
brutal violence of his mind, was diſ- 
coverable in his manners; an odd mix- 
ture of frantic enthuſiaſm, and groſs 
dullneſs. Pride now elevated, and 
vaunting, now depreſſed and fore. 
How could the mind that devoted it- 
ſelf to the contemplation of maſter 
pieces, only to reward it's induſtry, by 
detailing to the public, their human 
frailties, experience one hour of ame- 
nity, one idea of grace, one generous 
expreſhon of ſenſibility? Pope's ce- 
lebrated deſcription of the perſonal 
manners 


1 
manners of our critic, is an exact ro- 
preſentation. 


Loi Appius reddens at each word you ſpeak; 
And ſtares tremendous with a threatening eye, 
Like lome fierce tyrant in old tapeſtry: 


Dennis had ſo accuſtomed himſelf 
to.aſperity, and felt with ſuch facility 
.and force, the irritation he gave and 
he received, that without having left, 
on record but the ſuſpicion of one im- 
moral action, (for it is ſaid he ſtabbed 
a man at college) we ſuſpect the im- 
probity of his heart, when we recol- 
lect the licentiouſneſs of his pen. But 
this has ever been the characteriſtic 
of this race of critics. They attach to 
the writer they attack, an inveteracy, 
which is not permitted by common hu- 
manity. From their darkened cloſet, 


they ſappoſe, that the affairs of civil 
life are ſuſpended, in an aweful pauſe, 
for their deciſions; and they think, 
that when they have diſcovered the 
want of unity-in a tragedy, that, in 
: conſequence, 
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conſequence, the ſame want is imme · 
diately to take place among the public. 

A critic reſembling Dennis, was 
Gagon, in France, This Zoilus re- 
proached La Motte with his blindneſs, 
and Dennis cruelly cenſured the feeble 
frame of Pope, Young, in his ſecond 
Epiſtle to Pope, ſarcaſtically alluded 
to. Dennis, in thefe words, 


« My narrow-minded fatire can't extend 

To Codrus form, I'm not ſo much his friend; 
Himſelf ſhould publiſh that (hs worl3 agree) _. 
Before Us warns, ors the ry.” 


Gagon wrote © ſatyrical diſcourſes on 
all kinds of ſubjects, and compiled a 
volume of calumnies againſt the poet 
Rouſſeau, which he entitled an Anti- 
Rouſſeau; Anti was long a favourite 
title to the works of ſuch critics. 
Whenever there appeared a great ge- 
nius, he immediately found an anti- 
pode. 

An anecdote, little knn, relative 
fo Dennis, will cloſe his character. 
It 
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It appears, that the Provoked Huſ- 


band was acted for his benefit, which 
procured him about a hundred pounds. 
Thomſon and Pope generouſly ſup- 
ported the old critic, and Savage, who 
had nothing but a verſe to give, re- 
turned them poetical thanks, in the 
name of Dennis. When Dennis heard 
theſe lines repeated (for he was then 
blind) his critical ſeverity, and his na- 
tural brutality, overcame thiſt grateful 
ſenſe he ſhould have expreſſed, of their 
kindneſs and their elegance. He ſwore 
« by G they could be no. one's but 
that foo! Savage's,” This, perhaps; 
was the laſt peeviſh ſnuff from the diſ- 
mal torch of criticifm, for two days 
after was the redoubted Dennis num- 
bered with © the mighty dead.“ 
Criticiſm has thus been often only 
the natural effect of bad diſpoſitions; 
when ſevere, if founded on truth, it 
is not blamed ; but this truth includes 
the idea of a critic convincing his 
reader, 
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reader, that he has a juſt taſte for the 
beauties of a compoſition ; for that 
cenſure which only takes a partial re- 
view of a' work, muſt be defective. 
There is a duty we owe to the public, 
when we defend the cauſe of taſte, 
but at the ſame time, there is a duty 
we owe to the author. A ſkilful cen- 
ſor will perform his taſk by a happy 
combination of humanity and criti- 
ciſm; and it is elegantly ſaid of Boi- 
leau, by Voltaire, that the honey 
which this bee extracted from the 
flowers, ſoftened the ſharpneſs of the 
wound he inflicted, 

A critic is only the footman ha 
man of genius, and ſhould ſo far re- 
ſpect his maſter, as not to ſuffer-the 
torch of criticiſm, which he carries 
before him, to feorch, but * ta en- 
Ii n, 
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On ERVpfriox and Prit.osorny. 


Ir is neceſſary to diſcriminate be- 
tween. Men of Erudition, and Men of 
Philoſophy. We - muſt employ the 
French word Erudit, for want of a ſy- 
nonimous appellative. 4 

A numerous claſs of ſtudents devote 
their days to reſearches in almoſt every 


ſpecies of knowledge; and without 
apy profundity of obſervation „or im- 
pulſe af genius, collect bodies of facts, 
which may ſerve as materials for lite- 
rary ſpeculation. But of theſe, few 
have invigorated their reaſon, impro- 
ved the finer ſenſations of the mind, 
or ſeiſed on thoſe graces which delight 

in elegant compoſition. We Are. at 
once aſtoniſhed and diſguſted at their 
vaſt reading ; they ſeem to know every 
thing that require not to be known. 
K With 
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With them, perſevering ſtudy ſtands 
in lieu of extenſive genius, and a long 
memory in place of a bright fancy. It 
is not who has greater talents, but 
who has read moſt. Philoſophy con- 
fiſts of reflection; Erudition of reading. 
As one man cannot read much more 
than another, in the ſame given time, 
the Erudits, at a certain period of life, 
are, therefore, all nearly equal, in 
point of ability. It is not fo in Philo- 
 fophy ; there one man in a year may 
reach farther, than another in all his 
Hife; Time, therefore, may make an 
Frudit, but it is Genius only which 
can form a Philoſopher. 
When the elaborate labours of an 
Erudit, are at length publiſhed, it is 
diſcovered, 'that he has no ſkill in the 
art of compoſition. Such writers ne- 
ver become public favourites; their 
eye never dwells on an image which 
might enliven, or their ear on a ca- 


dence which might harmoniſe, a pe- 
riod. 
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riod. This numerous race of literati, 
have no conception of that delight in 
compoſition, without which, the wri- 
ter is in vain learned. Some conſider 


the pleaſures of literature as not only 
ſuperfluous, but criminal; and that a 
reflection, they might happen to make, 
would only inſult their reader's under - 
ſtanding. An annalift is therefore pre 
ferred to an hiſtorian; Hume is cen- 
ſured, for intermingling with his lucid 
narrative, his acute reflections; and 
they affirm that they are capable of re · 
flecting for themſelves. But this is 
neither modeſty nor truth. 1 © 
Among reaſoning men, ſuch Fin 
dents. have occaſioned a great odium 
to literature; and if, as it cannot be 
denied, the purſuits of letters have 
been often ſatiriſed, it has been owing - 
to their laborious triffing, and imper- 
tinent information. Montaigne has de- 
claimed againſt them, in various parts 
| K 2 | of 
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of his works ;* and, I lament; has in 
this inveRive, involved the more ami- 
able ſtudies. A writer of imagination 
can do whatever he chooſes, but a 
teader of judgment will not approve 
of all: that he ſinds in ſuch à writer, 
no more probably; than the writer did 
himſelf. It is not, indeed; ſufficient 
to write about, but to Yeaſon. on anti- 
quity; and a ſtudent hardly: merits the 

honours of learning, whoſe ſcience 
conſiſts in an arid knowledge of words, 
or cuſtoms, and who renders ſome of 
the moſt pleaſing inveſtigations repul- 
five to men of 'taſte. Erudition is a 
rod in the hand of a Prideaux, and a 
ſceptre in the hand of a Gibbon. 
Do we not abuſe too often the word 
learning? He is honoured with the 
title, who has only retained by rote, 
obſolete cuſtoms, extin&@ characters, 
and whatever relates to 'paſt ages. 
But he who'is more ſolicitous of fami- 

| liariſing 
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Jarifing himſelf to his own times, and 
is converſant with whatever relates ta 
his own century, who has little by 
rote, and a great deal by thinking, 
him we degrade to a lower depart- 
ment, and we call him a man of read- 
ing, He who hazards not a word in 
his latinity, but which is authoriſed by 
the uſe of Cicero, is ſaluted as s ſcho- 
lar ; yet ſhould another not be quite ſo 
lexicographic in his compoſition, but 
as eloquent as-Cicero, we ſhould con- 
fider him as of inferior learning to his 
pedantic rival. If a claſſical ſcholar, 
verſifies in Greek, an Engliſh. poem, 
which, in the moſt favourable view, is 
only acting well the ſchaol-boy in the 
maturity, of life, we dignify him with 
eulogies, which the true poet, he ver · 
ſifies, could not more have merited. 
For my part, I only conſider as learn- 
ing that which a man knows by reflec- 
tion; for that only is of any utility to 
the individual and the public. It is of 

K 3 
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no conſequence to remember, that ſuch 
a word is to be found in Cicero; that 
the name of one barbarian, ſucceed- 
ed the name of another barbarian, on 
barbarous thrones ; that ſuch faſhi- 
ons prevailed in the reign of ſuch a 
monarch; and all that multifarious 
minute trifling which conſtitutes what 
moſt term learning. To reaſon on ſuch 
particulars is at leaſt an attempt to en- 
lighten, but to remember them is no- 
thing. There is more ingenuity in 
unriddling enigmas, and in writing 
acroſtics, than ſome, who are conſi- 
dered as eminent ſcholars, exert in 
their literary labours. It is as rare to 
find among men of genius, an Erudit, 
as among Erudits to diſcover a man of 
genius. 

Such are they who ſtudy fourteen 
hours a day, and indefatigably puſh 
on their heavy ſyſtems throughout life. 
Schioppius detected 500 blunders in 
120 pages of Scaliger; and Holſtenius 

diſcovered 
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diſcovered 8000 in Baronius ! Ma- 


dame Dacier affirmed ſhe had read 
Ariſtophanes 200 times ; and one Ber- 
jugerius was ſo inſane a reader of Ho- 
mer, that he was excommunicated for 
reading him at church. He at laſt, 
with reſtleſs impatience, undertook an 
excurſion to the fields of Troy, but is 
ſuppoſed to have loſt his way. One 
cannot but ſmile at the manner with 
which one of this venerable fraternity 
cloſes his Hiſtory of the World; © in 
my fecond book” (fays he) the world 
may judge by my reflections and re- 
marks, whether I have diſcernment and 
genius.” The ſchool of low commen- 
tators is admirably depicted, by the 
terſe and lively taſte of Armſtrong. 
The ſtrong- built pedant, who both night and day 


Feeds on the coarſeſt fare the ſchools beſtow, 
And crudely fattens at groſs Burman's ſtall. 


Many are familiar with the Latin and 
the Grecian compoſitions, whom the 
Latins and the Greeks, full of taſte 

K 4 and 
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and ſenfibility, would never have ad- 
mitted into their ſociety. 
Men of an elevated fancy, have ever 
treated theſe induſtrious ſtudents with 
great contempt. Hobbes ſaid, that 
had he read as much as ſome learned 
men, he had been as ignorant as them. 
The ſingular opinion of Deſcartes, and 
his pupil Malebranche, reſpecting 
Erudition, is one of their fanciful wan- 
derings. Theſe celebrated metaphy- 
ſicians afſert, that the proper ſtudy of 
man is truth, conſidered as it relates to 
himſelf; that this can only be found 
in Philoſophy, and that hiſtory only 
preſents us with trivial or imperfe& 
copies. They conceived more truth to 
be contained in a moral precept, than 
in an hiſtorical fact; and they, there- 
fore, preferred the cultivation of the 
underſtanding, to that of the memory. 

This erroneous ſyſtem has, indeed, 
been oppoſed ; and Bolingbroke ob- 
ſerves from an ancient, that © Hiſtory 
is 
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is Philoſophy teaching by Example.” 
The cenſure of Malebranche will, 
however, be juſtly pointed at all biſto- 
ries compoſed by the mere Erudits. 
A maſs of minute facts may prove the 
author: to be a profound antiquary, 
but a ſhallow philoſopher ; and it may 
be obſerved of hiſtorical compoſition, 
that the philoſopher generally begins 
at thoſe periods where the antiquary 
concludes. 

Theſe Erudits are charaQteriſed by 
an enormous paſſion for collecting 
books. They were once called Hellu- 
ones Librorum. But this book · gluttony 
is without . or taſte. An in- 


dulgence 
EE. The fllowing novice of thelk eollaiſure ave 0v+ 
rious; the firſt I in the Pithæana, in an explana- 


tory note by Maiſeaux. ** BIBLIOTAPHE. on appelle 
Bibliotaphe, ou Tombeaz des Livres, celui qui ayant 
quelque Livre rare et curieux ne le communique 3 
perſonne ; mais le ſous la clef, et Venterre, 
R. Fo Samay an = = I Scop EY 
r. Wend very 
the price given in public ſales, bs ae ea 
knees } orga: „have often aſtoniſhed him, and axe 
not ſent with reaſon, which, however, with 
thoſe who are called Dilettanti, may be out of the 


queſtion," ” 
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dulgence for the bibliomania, the 
taſte for claſſing books, and the judg- 
ment ſhewn in their various editions, 
are doubtleſs innocent objects, till 
they render a man ridiculous. The 
owner becomes ſo deeply read in titles 
and indexes, that often he who had 
ſufficient - talent to form a catalogue, 
Has conceived himſelf capable of ad- 

ding 


queſtion." Such literary imbecillities are tranſmitted 
from poſſeſſur to poſſeſſor, and are often exhibited at 
the public ſales of the ingenious Mr. Leigh, whoſe 
hammer, has more than once, fallen from his hand, 
in aſteniſhment at the prices he received. Koecherus 
has written a Treatiſe on Literary Idolatry. To con- 
clude this note by a characteriſtical anecdote, I ſhall 
ive one of Tom Hearne, which the late Mr. Warton 
inſerted in his Eſſay on Spenſer. When this la- 
borious antiquary publiſhed the Chronicle of Robert 
of Glouceſter, he entered into a warm defence of the 
old black letter, and ſays, it is a reproach to us, that 
the B. L. which was ſo much in uſe in our grand- 
father's days, ſhould be now, as it were, diſuſed ; 
and (he adds) though I have taken ſo much plea- 
fure * the Engliſh Bible of the year 1541, 
yet tis nothing equal to that I ſhould take in turning 
over on he * 1539!" *. — ſuch is the 
t udents, that ſome great com- 

— on Shakeſ it is ſaid, are not allowed 
to viſit the library at Cambridge, without a „ as 
it has been diſcovered, that theſe amateurs are not the 
moſt honeſt men, amidſt a black letter collection. 


A number of anecdotes prove this to have been an 
ald habit. | 
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ding a volume of his own. To theſe 
dull poſſeſſors of rich libraries, we 
cannot but obſerve, that the acquiſi- 
tion of the fineſt muſical inſtruments, 
imparts not the art of the muſician. 
Such an one will, probably, be a 
man of mean talents, and ſlender judg- 
ment. He will colle& every thing, 
till he embarraſſes his feeble faculties; 
and amidft all the information poſſible, 
will ftand irrefolute and ignorant. 
Diſcordant opinions he perceives; but 
to elicit truth from their concuſſion, 
demands that fkill and energy which 
few Erudits have poſſeſſed. When 
one is exerciſed in collecting facts, 
but a ſlight attention is required, and 
while the higher faculties are quieſ- 
cent, the infatuated compiler conſi- 
ders them as active; but, in truth, it 
is only the hand that tranſcribes, not 
the head that thinks. The common- 
place book is crouded with facts, while 
the mind makes not the acquiſition of 
one 
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one ſolitary idea. This Erudition is a 
groſs luſt of the mind; it ſeiſes on 
every thing indiſcriminately, yet pro- 
duces nothing; it is paſſion without 
fruition. 

A philoſopher having the ſame to- 
pics, will ſelect the leading circum- 
ſtances only as his chief authorities. 
The art of rejecting, is not leſs impor- 


tant than the art of accumulating ; 


half, ſays Heſiod, is more than the 
whole. He who wearies all, without 
wearying himſelf, ſmothers the ſparks 
of his fire, by the heaps of his fuel; 
but a philoſopher lights a little wood 
with the clear and durable flame of 
genius. It 1s, perhaps, not too bold, 
to affirm that the diſcoveries of medi- 
tation, are more numerous than thoſe 
of reading; for meditation can pene- - 
trate into thoſe ages where facts are 
unrecorded. It has been ſometimes 


found, that a philoſopher, without 
any other data than his own medita- 


tions, 
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tions, has accounted for circumſtances, 
which have been confirmed by facts, 
long afterwards diſcovered by the tar- 
dy dullneſs of the torpid antiquary. 
Meditation anticipates evidence, or 
educes from evidence novel truths. 

Let us contemplate theſe Erudits, 
as the critics of a claſſical author. 
Such critics are more delighted by an 
obſcure expreſſion in a fine ſentence, 
than with the ſentence itſelf; as ocu- 
liſts are not diſpleaſed when their 
friends have infirm eyes. But even 
the humble province of annotation, 
by a philoſophic genius, becomes no 
contemptible labour ; and Johnſon's 
notes, which are not the moſt eſteemed 
by his unworthy fraternity, frequently 
appear like an accidental wave roll- 
ing with vehemence down a — 
ſtream. 


Thoſe vicleat panegyrics with which 


thip idoſife anche, are as inſincere, 
28 * are diſguſtful. When a pe- 
dant 
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dant throws an offering of flowers, on 
the altar of the Graces, he acts not 
with the ardour, but the hypocriſy of 
devotion. We have ſeen theſe Eru- 
dits bring forward ſome forgotten wri- 
ter, and who deſerved to be ſo, with 
a pomp of eulogium that the greateſt 
cannot merit ; and even the legitimate 
applauſe due to celebrated authors, 
they render ridiculous. Theſe pon- 
derous minds have been well deſcribed 
by Voltaire, when he obſerves of Da- 
cier, Cui connoiſſoit tout des anciens hors 
la grace et la fineſſe. Senſibility of taſte 
rarely directs their choice of an au- 
thor; but merely the accidental col- 
lection of a number of notes, and often 
2 more trivial circumſtance. We have 
had new editions of obſolete writers, 
becauſe their commentator was born 
in the ſame town, or in the ſame king- 
dom. Authors have been more fre- 
quently given for the notes, than what 
ſhould be, the notes for the author. 
. Thus 
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Thus Duchat publiſhed editions of ſe- 
veral obſcute writers, becauſe, having 
directed his reſearches to the middle 
ages, he was deſirous to diſcharge his 
adyerſaria on the public. Scaliger 
prefered Virgil to Homer, becauſe 
Virgil was his fellow-countryman, and 
Dacier prefered Homer to all paſt 
and future poets, becauſe he was the 
moſt ancient. 

He who has grown hoary in LEY 
tion, becomes untractable by his-va- 
nity, He regards bis hourly diſcove- 
ries with a ſpirit of ſelf-exultation, 
which places him far above the attain- 
ments of the philoſopher. He who is 
directed by reaſon, and relies more 
on his- thinking, than his Erudition, 
makes few, and often late, diſcoveries; 
he who cultivates taſte, often turns, 
with difpleaſure, from unimportant 
topics; but he who colletts and ar- 
ranges facts, felicitates himſelf with 
new and facile acquirements, and as 

E 
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he explores the interminable deſert 
of Erudition, amaſſes a vaſt and min- 
gled treaſure, and exults in an appa - 
rent ſplendour. Milton deſcribes the 
Erudit, who, he ſays, 

« Uncertain and unſettled ſtill remains; 
Deep verſt in books, and ſhallow in himſelf; 
Crude, or intoxicate, collecting toys 
As children ve Wh pebbles on the ſhore. 


| Paradiſe Regained.” 


Whenever learning is made to coti- 
fiſt in words or fats, it 1s amuſing to 
obſerve it's effects operating on it 5 
votariſts. The inſolence of an anti- 
quary has no parallel, whenever a ſub- 
je& congenial to his ſtudies is agitated; 
becauſe, having, -with much commen- 
dable pains, and many patient yeats, 
traced the object through all it's poſſi- 
ble connections, he knows whatever 
can be urged, and is conſcious that 
the ſpeaker cannot have acquired more 
than himſelf.“ This gives birth to 


of Anthony Wood, Biſhop Nicholſon obſerves, 
in his Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, that“ he had his 
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many extravagancies of lettered vani- 
ty; and I have obſerved two recondite 
antiquaries, kindling in-diſpute, while - 
one had, perhaps, only a month's, or 
a day's more reading than his adver- 
. fary. It is thus alſo with linguiſts. 
No claſs of ſtudents have more exalted 
notions of their talents, than good lin- 
guiſts; for having perfected themſelves 
in the verbal ſcience, . they conſider 
that words are ſcience itſelf, and do 
not recollect that they are but the keys 
of the gates. I knew a linguiſt who . 
affected to fpeak lightly of Voltaire, 
becaufe he could not pronounce Eng- 
liſh, as well as our maſter of languages; 
and another, who having compiled a 
grammar, dedicated it to- the nation, 
who honour original genius, and boaſt 
of a Newton 

Such is the character of thoſe who 
would place a convenient limit to the 
__— human 

ſhare of that per viſbneſi and aufterity oth in his ſtyle 


and manner) which is commonly to anti- 
guaries. 
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human faculties, and ſatisfied with 
digging out from the graves of time, 
ſome dead fact, conſider knowledge 
to be obtainable by the pertinacity of 
mechanical labour. But as a linguiſt 
may combine and know every Word in 
a language, and yet never attain to 
any {kill in compoſition, ſo the Erudit 
may heap fact upon fact, and, not- 
withſtanding, never enlighten. Phi- 
loſophy alone can throw the creative 
beam of light over the dark chaos of 
Erudition, and awaken into order and 
beauty the ſurrounding maſs, 

But even Philoſophy will not be ſuf- 
ficient to render learning attractive; 
we muſt alſo employ the elegancies of 
compoſition, and coyer the aridity of 
_ reſearch with the freſheſt roſes of taſte. 
Moſt of the French academicians, in 
their learned memoirs, have claims on 
our applauſe and imitation ; they in- 
ſtruct us to give the bloom of youth to 
the wrinkles of learning, and while 
we 
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we form an accurate and lucid reci- 
tal of facts, to interweave refleQtions 
which intereſt, and: to embelliſh with 
a ſtyle which enchants. We muſt have 
learning to collect facts; judgment to 
ſeiſe on thoſe which converge to one 
point, and a brilliant taſte to animats 
and adorn, 


L 2 
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On PozTicaL OrvscuLa. 


P LINY, in an Epiſtle to Tuſcus, ad- 
viſes him to intermix among his ſeve- 
rer ſtudies, the ſoftening charms of 
poetry; and notices a ſpecies of poe- 
tical compoſition, which merits criti- 
cal animadverſion. I ſhall quote Pliny, 
in the language of his celebrated tranſ- 
lator. He ſays, © theſe pieces com- 
monly go under the title of Poetical 
Amuſements; but theſe amuſements 
have ſometimes gained as much repu- 
tation to their authors, as works of a 
more ſerious nature. It is ſurpriſing 
how much the mind 1s entertained 
and enlivened by theſe little poetical 
compoſitions, as they turn upon ſub- 
jets of gallantry, ſatire, tenderneſs, 
politeneſs, and every thing, in ſhort, 
that 
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that concerns life, and the affairs of 
the wor 
This eres of poetry can only exiſt 
in an age when refinement is introdu- 
ced into literature, as well as into every 
thing elſe. We muſt, therefore, look 
for it, in the preſent day, among a 
people the moſt refined among it's 
neighbours ; and we obſerve, that it 
has been carried to it's utmoſt perfec- 
tion, by the French. It has been diſ- 
criminated by them, from the maſs of 
poetry, under the apt title of La Po- 
efie legere, and ſometimes it has been 
ſignificantly called © Vers de Societs.” 
The French writers have formed a 
body of this fugitive poetry, which no 
european nation can rival; and to 
which both the language and genius, 
of that once gay and poliſhed people, 
appear to be greatly favourable. 
The © Poefies legeres” are not, as 
their title would appear to import, 


merely compoſitions of a light and gay 
* 3 turn, 


1 

turn, but are equally employed as a 
vehicle for tender and pathetie ſenti- 
ment. They are never long, for they 
are conſecrated to the amuſement and 
delight of ſociety. Their ſubjects are 
illimitable; but it is required, that 
ſince the author is indulged to ſport in 
ſmall extent, and on a variety of to- 
pics, that the undeſcribable power of 
originality, gives a value to every little 
production. The author appears to 
have compoſed them for his pleaſure, 
not for his glory; and he (charms his 
readers, becauſe he ſeems careleſs of 

their approbation. 
The verſification cannot be too re- 
fined; melodious and glowing, it ſnould 
diſplay all the graces of poetry. Every 
delicacy of ſentiment, muſt find it's de- 
licacy of ſtyle, and every tenderneſs of 
thought, muſt be ſoftened by the ten- 
dereſt tones. Sometimes they ſhould 
enchant by diſcovering the moſt volup- 
tuous air, fometimes * Bay ſhould at- 
tract 
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tract by diſplaying the ſplendid orna- 
ments of diction, and ſometimes they 
may pleaſe by the natural ſimplicity 
of ingenuouſneſs. Nothing trite or 
trivial, either in the expreſſion or the 

thought, muſt enfeeble and chill the 
imagination ; nor muſt the ear be de- 
nied it's gratification, by a rough or 
careleſs verſe. In theſe works nothing 
is pardoned ; a word may diſturb, a 
line may deſtroy the charm. 

The paſſions of the poet, may form 
the ſubjeCts of his verſe. It is in theſe 
writings he delineates himſelf; he re- 
flects his taſtes, his defires, his hu- 
mours, his amours, and even his de- 
feats. In other poems, the poet diſ- 
appears under the feigned character he 
aſſumes ; here alone he ſpeaks, here 
he acts. He makes a confident of the 
reader, intereſts him in his hopes, and 
his ſorrows; we admire the poet, and 
conclude with eſteeming the man. In 


theſe effuſions the lover may not un- 
L 4 ſucceſsfully 
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ſucceſsfully urge his complaints ; his 
miſtreſs, at leaſt, will have the conſo- 
lation of not being wearied by volu- 
minous grief. They may form a com- 
pliment for a patron, or a congratula- 
tion for an artiſt ; a vow of friendſhip, 
or a hymn of gratitude. 
| Theſe poems have often, with great 
ſucceſs, diſplayed pictures of Manners ; 
domeftic deſcriptions are ever pleaſing ; 
and it is here that the poet colours the 
objects with all the hues of life, and 
the variations of nature. Reflections 
muſt, however, be artfully interwo- 
ven, in a compreſſed and rapid man- 
ner. Moral inſtruction muſt not be 
amplified ; theſe are pieces devoted to 
the fancy; and while reflection is in- 
dulged, the imagination feels itſelf 
defrauded; a ſcene may be painted 
throughout the poem; a ſentiment 
muſt be conveyed in a verſe. In the 
 Grongar Hill of Dyer, we diſcover 
ſome ſtrokes which may ſerve to ex- 
emplity 


L 
emplify this criticiſm. The poet con- 
templating the diſtant landſcape, ob- 
ſerves, 
« A ſtep methinks may paſs the fiream, 
So little, diſtant dangers ſeem ; 

So we miſtake the future's face, 
Ey'd thro* Hope's deluding glaſs.” 
Moral refleQions, which are uſually 
obvious and tedious, if thus naturally 
educed, and rapidly ſtruck off, con- 
traſt with great beauty the lighter and 
more airy parts. 

It muſt not be fats. that be- 
cauſe theſe productions are conciſe, 
they have, therefore, the more facility ; 
we muſt not conſider the genius of a 
poet diminutive, becauſe his pieces 
are ſo; nor muſt we call them, as a 
fine ſonnet has been called, a difficult 
trifle. A circle may be very ſmall, 
yet it may be as mathematically beau- 
tiful and perfect as a larger one. To 
ſuch compoſitions we may apply the 
obſervation of an ancient critic, that 

though 
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though a little thing gives perfection, 
yet perfection is not a little thing. 
Theſe compoſitions may, by the ſkitl 
of the poet, be made to contaim beau- 
ties of every kind; but what is even 
ſuperior to beauty, and in what ſome 
of our fineſt poets have failed, is that 
grace, that colouring of fancy, that 
harmony of ideas, that deliciouſneſs 

of fentiment, which, pervading every 
particle of the compoſition, is per- 
ceived by the ſenſibility of taſte, while 
it eludes the analyſing touch of criti- 
ciſm. Theſe little pieces are ſuſcepti- 
ble of all the variety of poetical ex- 
preſſion; from the filver notes of the 
paſtoral flute, to the ſonorous ſwell of 
the epic trumpet. They may be all 
delicacy, or all grandeur. 

The poet, to ſucceed in thefe ha- 
zardous pieces, muſt be 'an amiable 
voluptuary ; alike poliſhed by an in- 
tercourſe with the world, as with the 
ſtudies of taſte; to whom labour 1s 
negligence ; 
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negligence; refinement a ſcience, and 
art a nature. Genius will not always 
be ſufficient to impart that grace of 
amenity which ſeems peculiar to thoſe, 
who, among other advantages, are 
accuſtomed to the elegance of the 
higher claſſes of ſociety ; I mean, how- 
ever, among the few enlightened in- 
dividuals of this deſcription. Many 
of the French nobility, who cultivated 
poetry, have, therefore, often excelled 
in theſe poetical amuſements, the at- 
tempts of ſome profeſſed poets. France 
once delighted, and placed in the firſt 
rank of poetical taſte, the amiable and 
ennobled names of Nivernois, Bouf- 
flers, and St. Aignan; they have not 
been conſidered as unworthy rivals of 
Chaulieu and Bernard, of Voltaire and 
Greſſet. But theſe productions are 
more the effuſions of taſte, than ge- 
nius; and at is not ſufficient that the 
poet is inſpired by the muſe, but he 
muſt alſo ſuffer his conciſe page to be 

poliſhed 


àmatory, and the penſive hour. Our 
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| Poliſhed by the hand of the Graces. 
He muſt not hope to be crowned with 


laurels, but he may receive a wreath 
of flowers. | 
All the minor odes of Horace, and 
the entire Anacreon, are compoſitions 
of this kind; effuſions of the heart, 
and pictures of the imagination, which 
were produced in the convivial, the 


nation has not always been ſucceſsful 
in theſe performances; they have not 
been kindred to it's genius. With 
Charles II. ſomething of a gayer and 
more airy taſte was communicated to 
our poetry; but it was deſultory, in- 
correct, and wild. It was the awk- 
ward eflays towards refinement, which 
a ruſtic may be ſuppoſed to. make. 
Among the minor poets of that period, 
we occaſionally trace the verſatile ſpi- 
rit of theſe poems. Waller, both by 
his habits, and his genius, was well 
adapted to excel in this lighter poetry ; 


and 
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and he has often attained the perfec- 
tion which the ſtate of the language 
then permitted. Prior has a variety 
of ſallies; but his humour is ſometimes * 
groſs, and his verſification is ſometimes 


heavy and embarraſſed. He knew the 
value of theſe charming pieces; and 
he had drank of this burgundy in the 
vineyard itſelf. He has ſome tranſla- 


tions, and ſome plagiariſms ; but ſome -- 


of his verſes to Chloe are eminently 
airy and pleaſing. We have few wri- 
of this claſs, who- can be propoſed as 
models. A popular poet of this age 
has often delighted us with the deli- 
cate graces of his muſe; and while 
we admire the felicity of his cloſes, 
he teaches us the value of a happy 
thought. But thoſe minor poems, re- 
| lating to domeſtic paſſions, and domeſ- 
tic manners, which might merit to be 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of © Vers 
DE SociE TE, appear ſtill to be 
wanted; and a poet who ſhould com- 


poſe 
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poſe theſe fugitive pi 


with feli- 


city, might, even in the preſent day, 


be regarded as a new ornament to 


Ox 
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Ox © THE ENLIGHTENED Pygric,“ 
AND © THE AGE OF REASON.” 


RicnuarpsoN makes a pleaſing 
compariſon of national virtues, which, 
ſays he, are firſt like the ſeed, which 
produces the blade, then the green 
ear, and laſtly the ripe corn. A pro- 
greſſive ſtate is obſervable in the moral, 
like that in the natural world, and may 
alſo be traced i in the character of an 
individual, as well as in that of a 
people. 
But it is not with FR: human head, 
as with the human heart. The per- 
fection of any virtue is obtainable, but 
perhaps never that of knowledge; the 
actions of a hero are perfect, but the 
works of a ſcholar may in time be 
found erroneous; Alexander is ſtill 
our hero, but Ariſtotle has ceaſed to 
be 
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be our preceptor. Learning is variable 
and uncertain, virtue is ſimilar and 
permanent; an action of benevolence, 
or heroiſm, can never change in it's 
nature, but a ſyſtem of philoſophy, or 
a ſchool of taſte, muſt be annihilated 
by new philoſophies and new taſtes. 
Some ſpeculative moderns have 
formed extravagant notions of that al- 
moſt unimaginable perfection, to which 
human knowledge is rapidly conduQ- 
ing us. Hartley, in one of his ſublime 
and incomprehenfible imaginations, 
leaves it to the knowledge of the next 
age to trace and comprehend. Some 
living philoſophers, who are only ad- 
ding the Engliſh denfity of thinking to 
the French fubtilty of fancy, conjec- 
tare that we may fo improve our or- 
ganifation, as to extend our duration; 
that the mind may attain an infinite 
perfectibility; and that the intellectual 
faculties are tranſmiſſible from the 
parent to the ſon, as ſometimes 


are 
the 
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the features and the habits. Philoſo- 
phical conjecture rolling with this 
oſcillatory motion, is merely an 1 
ation of poetry. 

We are, however, inceſſantly re- 
minded of the enlightened ſtate of the 
public; but the teſtimony of authors 
becomes ſuſpicious, for in perſuading 
us that we are thus illuminated, they 
infer by implication that they are ſingu- 
larly ſo, ſince they give us very uſeful 
inſtruction. The expreſſion was, I 
think, firſt the happy coinage of Vol- 
taire, made current by his numerous 
diſciples ; Voltaire adored the public 
and himſelf ; and this artful expreſſion 
is at once imprinted with adulation 
and egotiſm. 

It is certain that in former periods 
the human mind ſhot from a radical 
vigour, and flouriſhed in the richeſt 
luxuriance. Among the ancients, not- 
withſtanding they were heathens, the 
fine and mechanical arts have been 
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conſidered to have exceeded our hap- 
pieſt efforts ; and as for the intellectual 
powers and the moral duties, though 
moſt of the compoſitions of theſe 
ancients have been loſt, yet enough 
have remained to ſerve as models for 
our greateſt poets; to inſtruct our 
orators in the arts of eloquence; our 
Hiſtorians in the compoſition of hiſtory, 
and to leave nothing for our moraliſts, 
but an expanſion of the obſervations 

of Seneca and Epictetus. 
Had one of our modern philoſophers 
lived in thoſe ages, would he not, in 
the enthuſiaſm of his meditations, have 
expreſſed the flattering ſentiment now 
ſo prevalent ; and throwing his glance 
into remote futurity, have prognoſti- 
cated a ſaturnian age, when every 
citizen ſhould be a philoſapher, and 
the univerſe one entire Rome? But it 
is the error of men, who, preſuming to 
deſcribe at ſo vaſt an interval, imagine 
circumſtances and connexions which 
| | have 
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have no exiſtence; as it is often found 
that lands, which appeared united 
when obſerved remotely, are in reality 
eternally ſeparated by the ocean. 
Among the moſt ſanguine, and the 
- moſt ſingular of modern philoſophers, 
is the worthy Abbe de Saint Pierre. 
The honeſty of his heart exceeded the 
rectitude of his underſtanding. His 
project of © An Univerſal Peace,” by 
the infelicity of his ſtyle, could find 
no readers; a philanthropiſt as ſingu- 
lar, but more eloquent, the celebrated 
Rouſſeau, embelliſhed the negleQed 
labour, enabled us to read the per- 
formance, and perceive it's humane 
imbecillity. It was no dull conception 
of a Dutch trader, who having in- 
ſcribed on his ſign the words © Perpe- 
e tual Peace,” had painted under it, 
a church-yard. Our good Abbe had 
a notion that an age was not diſtant, 
when ſuch would be the progreſs of 
that maſs of light, which was daily 
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gathering, that it would influence 
every ſpecies of knowledge, and pe- 
netrate to the loweſt orders of ſociety. 
This future generation is to be re- 
markable for the force of it's reaſon, 
and the ſeverity of it's truth. It is 
therefore only to permit works of uti- 
lity; to contemn the ornaments of 
eloquence, and the charms of poetry; 
but it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that 
our prophet was neither an orator, 
nor a poet. A literary anecdote is re- 
corded, which at leaſt proves his firm 
perſuaſion of this future age ; and per- 
haps he was one of the very few pro- 
phets who believed in their own pre- 
ditions. He was once preſent at the 
recitation of one of thoſe works which 
are only valued for the graces of their 
compoſition, and the felicity of their 
manner. A performance of ſuch taſte 
would not therefore be read by the 
more reaſonable beings of his meta- 
N age. He appeared frigid and 
unmoved, 
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unmoved, while the audience'was en- 
raptured. His opinion was aſked ; he 
ſmiled, and ſaid “ It is a thing which 
is YET thought to be fine !” | 
Another of thefe chimerical, yet 
grand ſpeculators, appears to me to 
have been the celebrated Leibnitz, 
who conceived the extravagant notion 
of forming one nation of all Europe; 
for he propoſed to reduce Europe un- 
der one temporal power, in the Em- 
peror, and under one ſpiritual, in the 
Pope; and to conſtruct an univerſal 
philoſophical language. This great 
ſcholar is an example of the fatal at- 
tachment which a ſuperior mind may 
experience for a ſyſtem of which it is 
blindly enamoured, and to which it 
facrifices it's own ſenſations, and it's 
own convictions. Leibnitz was a ge- 
nuine philoſopher, and a friend to 
humanity ; his project of an univerſal 
language evinces this; but having 
once fixed on a ſyſtem, he yielded up 
M 3 that 
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that deareſt intereſt to a philoſopher, 
the profperity of the human mind ; for 
what tyrant could have forged more 
permanent chains for intellectual free- 
dom, than placing man, under two 
ſuch powers ? If this project had been 
poſſible to effect, the other of the phi- 
loſophical language had been uſeleſs; 
philoſophy then would not * been 
allowed a language. Tr 
He who thinks, will perceive in 
every enlightened nation, three kinds 
of people; an inconſiderable number 
inſtructed by reaſon, and glowing with 
humanity ; a countleſs multitude, bar- 
barous and ignorant, intolerant and 
inhoſpitable ; and a yacillating people 
with ſome reaſon and humanity, but 
with great prejudices, at: once the 
'” | half-echoes of philoſophy, and the 
nn adherents of popular opinion. Can 
the public be denominated enlightened ? 
Take an extenfive view among the 
various orders of ſociety, and obſerve 
how 
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how folly ſtill wantons in the vigour 
of youth, and prejudice ftill ſtalks in 
the ſtubbornneſs of age. 
To trace the human mind as it ex- 
iſts in a people, would be the only 
method to detef this fallacious ex- 
preſſion, The unenlightened numbers, 
who are totally uninfluenced by the 
few, live in a foul world of their own 
creation, The moral arithmetician, as 
he looks for the fum total of the un- 
enlightened public, muſt refemble the 
Algebraiſt, who riots in incalculable 
quantities, and who ſmiles at the ſim- 
ple ſavage, whofe arithmetic extends 
not further than the number of three. 
In a metropolis, we contemplate 
the human mind in all it's inflections. 
If we were to judge of men by the 
condition of their minds, (which per- 
haps is the moſt impartial manner. of 
judging) we ſhould not confult the 
year of their birth, to date their ages; 
"oe an intellectual regiſter might be 

| M 4 daran 
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drawn up, on a totally different plan 
from our parochial ones. A perſon 
may, according to the vulgar era, be 
in the maturity of life, when by our 
philoſophical epocha he is born in the 
tenth century. That degree of mind 
which regulated the bigotry of a monk 
in the middle ages, may be diſcovered 
in a modern rector. An adventurous 
ſpirit in a red coat, who is almoſt as 
defirous (to uſe the wit of South) to 
receive a kiſs from the mouth of a 
cannon, as from that of his miſtreſs, 
belongs to the age of chivalry, and if 
he ſhould compoſe verſes; and be mag- 
nificently prodigal, he is a gay and 
noble troubadour. A ſarcaſtic philo- 
ſopher, who inſtructs his fellow citi- 
zens, and retires from their ſociety, is 
a contemporary with Diogenes; and 
he who reforming the world, graces 
inſtruction with amenity, may be 
placed in the days of Plato. Our vul- 
gar politicians muſt be arranged among 

En the 
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the Roundheads and Olivers, and Tom 
Paine himſelf is ſo very ancient as to 
be a contemporary of Shimei. The 
reſult of our calculations would be, 
that the enlightened public _ an 
- inconfiderable number. 

It muſt however'be confeſſed, 21 
what knowledge has been accumu- 
lated by modern philoſophy, cannot 
eafily periſh ; the art of printing has 
imparted ſtability to our intellectual 
ſtructures, in what depends on the me- 
chanical preſervation. Human ſcience 
can no more be annihilated by an 
Omar. A ſingular ſpectacle has, there- 
fore, been exhibited; and it is ſome- 
times urged by thoſe who contemplate, 
with pleaſing aſtoniſhment, the actual 
progreſs of the human mind, as a proof 
of the immutability of truth, that in 
the preſent day, every enlightened in- 
dividual, whether he reſides at Paris, 
at Madrid, or at London, now thinks 
alike; no variation of climate, no re- 

moteneſs 
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moteneſs of place, not even national 
prejudices, more variable and more 
remote than either, deſtroy that una- 
nimity of opinion, which they feel on 
certain topics eſſential to human wel- 
fare. 


This appears to be a cnn: argu- 
ment in favour of the enlightened pub- 
lic. But we ſhould recolleQ, that 
this unanimity of opinion, which ſo 
frequently excites ſurpriſe, is owing 
to their deriving their ideas from the 
ſame ſources; at Paris, at Madrid, 
and at London, the ſame authors are 
read, and, therefore, * ſame * 
nions are formed. 

Thus we account for this anankaity 
of opinion; and we may now reafon- 
ably enquire if axnanimity of opinion al- 
ways indicates permanent truth ? It is 
certain that very extravagant opinions 
were once uniyerſally received; it be- 
comes not an individual to affirm that 
ſome of our modern opinions are mar- 
vellouſly 


go 

vellouſly extravagant; we muſt leave 
them for the deciſion of poſterity. 
We may, however, ſay to the greateſt 


genius, look at what your equals have 
done, and obſerve how frequently they 
have erred. Reflect, that whenever 
an Ariſtotle, a Deſcartes, and a New- 
ton appeared, they formed a new epo- 
cha in the annals. of human know- 
ledge ; it is not unreaſonable to add 
one, among your thouſand conjec- 
tures, and ſay, that their future rivals 
may trace new connections, and col- 
lect new facts, which may tend to an- 
nihilate the ſyſtems of their predeceſ- 
ſors. Is not opinion often local, and 
ever diſguiſed by cuſtom? is not what 
we call truth often error? and are not 
the paſſions and ideas of men of ſo very 
temporary a nature, that they ſcarce 
endure with their century? This en- 
lightened public may diſcover that 
their notions become obſolete, and 
that with new ſyſtems. of knowledge, 
and 


1 
and new modes of exiſtence, their 
books may be cloſed for their ſucceſ- 


ſors, and only conſulted by the curi- 
ous of a future generation, as we now 
examine Ariſtotle and Deſcartes, Ariſ- 
tophanes and Chaucer. Our learning 
may no more be their learning, than 
our faſhions will be their faſhions. 

Every thing in this world is faſhion. 
It may alſo be conjectured, that 
amidſt the multitude of future diſco- 
veries, the original authors of our own 
age, the Newtons and the Lockes, 
may have their conceptions become ſo 
long familiariſed, as to be incorporated 
with the novel diſcoveries, as truths 
ſo inconteſtible, that very few ſhall 
even be acquainted with their firſt diſ- 
coverers. It would therefore appear, 
that the juſtneſs, as well as the extra- 
vagance of our authors, are alike ini- 

mical to their future celebrity. 

But this inſtability never attends the 
noble exertions of virtue. Whoever 
chuſes 
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chuſes to immortaliſe his name, by 
an action of patriotiſm, or of philan- 
thropy, will meet the certain admira- 
tion of poſterity. To render a ſervice 
to another is in the power of the 
- meaneſt individual; but to aggrandiſe 


the gentle affections into ſublime paſ- 
fions, to riſe from the ſocial circle to 
the public weal, to extend our ordi- 
nary life through years of glory, is 
performing that which once raiſed 
men into demi-gods; but which, in 
the preſent age, would not only find 
little imitation, but much ridicule. 
Do I not uſe a very ridiculous ex- 
preſſion, when I deſire, that © the En- 
lightened Public“ may be worthy of 
the title of © the Virtuous Public?“ 


11 


Or Liczxszxs OF THE PRxss. 


IN the hiſtory of human oppreſſion, 
a prominent event will be that of the 
employing of a vigilant centinel on the 
thoughts, as well as on the bodies of 
authors. The inſtitution of Licenſers 
of the Preſs, or Cenſors of Books, was - 
the laſt hope of deſpairing bigotry ; 
and not only, for a conſiderable time, 
| retarded the acceleration of philoſo- 
phy, but may be ſaid to have effected 
a temporary annihilation ; for what 
author has fo little vanity as to write 
what muſt be refuſed the honours of 
publication ? 
Had not ſeveral accidental circum- 
ſtances eſtabliſhed the freedom of the 
preſs, it might be difficult, by a retro- 
grade calculation, to fix on that low 
degree, at which, to the preſent mo- 
| ment, 
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ment, popular opinion, with a ſomni- 


ferous ſtability, had reſted. Europe 
had now been more barbarous than 
in her cloudieſt ages; for the preſs had 
become an inſtrument, not to reſtrain, 
but to extend; not to undermine, but 
to prop; not to wreſtle with, but 
ts cheriſh thoſe inhuman prejudices 
which were once dignified by the holy 
titles of Religion and Politics. A 
Locke and a Monteſquieu had never 
exiſted for the world, and at this day 
we ſhould have admired, like our pre- 
deceſſors, the ſubtilties of an Aquinas, 
and the doctrines of a Filmer. Our 
ideas had been fabricated in an inqui- 
ſitorial forge, and though they would 
not have canfiſted of a variety of forms, 
they would not have wanted that 
heat which might have given durabi- 
The Inquiſitors having long exa- 
mined and deprecated a vaſt multitude 
of publications, which the freedom of 


foreign 
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foreign preſſes allowed, and their cri- 
tical occupations after the revolution 
of Luther, becoming greater and more 
important at every hour, they were 
deſirous of aſſiſting thoſe of their nu- 
merous adherents, who were fearful 
of employing their own eyes, and 
truſting to their own ſenſations, by 
preſerving them in their antiquated 
cecity. It was now they invented the 
ſcheme of printing catalogues of pro- 
hibited books, which they called Ex- 
PURGATORY INDEXES. Almoſt every 
new work augmented theſe volumi- 
nous catalogues; and, perhaps, in 
ſome reſpect, they invited readers to 
publications which might not other- 
wiſe have attracted notice. It is cu- 
rious to reflect on the uſe which the 
two parties made. of them ; for while 
the pious catholic croſſed himſelf at 
every title, and frequently breathed an 
oriſon for the eternal damnation of the 
authors, - the Heretics on the contrary 

would 
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would purchaſe no bock which had 
not been inſerted in theſe indexes. 
The Heretic had certainly à finer 
taſte, and a more lively entertainment 
in reading, than the pious catholic; 
for the moſt animated and the moſt va- 

luable authors, have found: their way 
into theſe indexes, Nothing then, 
but orthodoxical dullneſs, was exempt 
from cenſure. Among the cruel ab- 
ſurdities of that day, is an edict from 
the French King, to forbid the unfor- 
tunate profeſſor Ramus the reading of 
his own works, and which, ſo very 
frequently, is the only real 'pleaſure 
ſome writers receive. from their we 
bours. ; 

The venerable authors of theſe i in- 
dexes, long, indeed, had reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that a ſubmifive credulity 
was attached to the human character; 
and, therefore, they conſidered that 
the pùblications of their adverſaries re- 
* no other anſwer, than an in- 


ſertion 


N 


as well as their works. It is curious 
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ſertion in their indexes. Literary con- 
troverſy was threatened to be eternally 
annihilated, by this conciſe and com- 
modious mode. They multiplied edi- 
tions throughout Europe; but the He- 
retics as induſtriouſly reprinted them 
with ample prefaces, and uſeful anno- 


tations. In our country, Dr. James, 
of Oxford, republiſhed an index, with 


Proper animadverſions. One of their 


portions included, a liſt of thoſe He- 
retics whoſe heads were cqndemned 


to obſerve, that as theſe indexes were 
formed in different countries, the opi- 
nions were diametrically. oppoſite to 
each other; the examiners in. Italy, 
under the title of the Council of Trent, 
prohibited what thoſe in the Nether- 
lands admitted; and ſome inquiſitors, 
who complained of the partial conduct 
of theſe catalogues, were, in their 
turn, placed. by the confraternity in 
Ur" indexes ; retaliation ſucceeded 

| retaliation. 
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retaliation. To the preſent moment 
ſuch indexes are formed in Spain, and 
at Rome, where, in theſe archives of 


the dotage of bigotry, may be read, 
the names of every modern philoſo- 
pher Who has written to the Pen 
hour. 

When theſe inſertions were found 
of no other uſe, than to diſperſe the 
criminal volumes, the eccleſiaſtical 
arm was employed in burning them 
in public Places; and among ſeveral 
anecdotes of ſending authors to the 
flames before their time, Monnoie diſ- 
covered in one of theſe ſepulchral fires, 
that an edition of Joſephus had been 
burnt, not, ſays he, becauſe the an- 
cient nber was a jew, but that the 
tranſlator was a janſeniſt. Theſe lite- 
rary conflagrations ſerved the purpoſes 
of bookſellers; and the publiſher of 
Eraſmus's Colloquies intrigued for the 
burning of the work, on purpoſe to 
raiſe the ſale; and he ſold 24,000. 
N 2 The 
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The curioſity of man is raiſed by diffi- 
culties, and it is with the freedom of 
the mind, as with that herb, whieh 
the more it is trodden on, grows the 
more vigorouſſy. 

The fancy of the poet, and the ve; 
racity of the hiſtorian, were alike am- 
putated, by cenſors of books; a fimile, 
or even an epithet, might ſend the im- 
mortal bard to the galleys, and as for 
the diſcernment and freedom to be ex- 
pected in an hiſtorian, whoſe genius 
was firſt to be cloſeted with ſuch an 
examiner, we may form an idea, by 
quoting the uſual expreſſion i in the pri- 
vileges. In Nani's Hiſtory of Venice, 
it is allowed to be printed, becauſe it 
contained nothing againſt princes. This 
mode of approbation ſhews either that 
_ princes were immaculate, or hiſtorians 
were ignorant or falſe. A book in 
Spain paſſes through fix courts before 
it can be publiſhed; and in Portugal, 
it is ſaid, through ſeven, A book in 

thoſe 
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thoſe countries is ſuppofed to recom- 
mend itſelf to the reader, by the in- 
formation that it is publiſhed with al. 
the neceſſary privileges. The works 
of Locke and Monteſquieu, Voltaire 
and Rouſſeau, &c. are at the preſent 
moment prohibited throughout Italy, 
and, I believe, in every catholic coun- 
try ; the favourite authors of Europe, 
muſt be obtained by ſecrecy, and read 
in concealment. 
Our literary hiſtory has been ſo little 
perpetuated, either by tradition, or by 
record, that there are few individual 
topics which can be purſued through 
a concatenation of events. We glean 
facts in the ſcattered notices of foreign 
literature ; but when we come to our 
own country, we find that a taſte for 
this pleaſing ſpecies of erudition, has 
never been much cultivated, though 
there have been periods which muſt 
have afforded ample materials. John- 
ſon, who loyed as much as the great 

N 3 Leibnitz, 
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Leibnitz, the events of literature, has 
commenced his lives of the poets, 
with a complaint of © the penury of 
Engliſh biography.” Our authors have 
groaned under the leaden arm of Li- 
cenſers of the Preſs, and no doubt 
many intereſting facts have periſhed, 
which would have inſtructed the pre- 
ſent generation. I ſhall ever preſerve, 
with a religious care, one durable 
mark of that tyranny which once fixed 
it's talons on the Engliſh preſs. The 
Poems of Lord Brooke, if they cannot 
. delight, accidentally inſtru& poſterity 
in the value of freedom of thinking. 
In this book one 1s ſurpriſed at finding 
twenty of it's firſt pages deficient. Mr. 
Malone, by an entry in the MSS. of 
the Maſter of the Revels, has diſco- 
vered that theſe pages contained a 
poem on religion, which was can- 
celled by the order of Archbiſhop 
Laud, who probably conſidered that re- 
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hgion could not be ſecure in the hands 
of any one but an Archbiſhop. 

The ignorance and ſtupidity of theſe 
cenſors, became as remarkable as their 
exterminating ſpirit. The noble ſimile 
of Milton, of Satan with the rifing-ſun, 
in the firſt book of the Paradiſe Loſt, 
we happen to know, had almoſt oc- 
caſioned the ſuppreſſion of that immor- 
tal epic. It was ſuppoſed to contain 
treaſon. The French have retained 
many curious facts of the ſingular in- 
eptitude of theſe cenſors. Malle- 
branche faid, that he could never ob- 
tain an approbation for his Reſearch 
after Truth, becauſe it was unintelli- 
gible to his cenſors; and at length Me- 
zeray, the hiſtorian, approved of it 
as a book of geometry. Latterly in 
France, it is ſaid, that the greateſt 
geniuſes were obliged to ſubmit their 
works to the critical underſtanding of 
perſons who had formerly been low 
dependants on ſome man of quality, 
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and who appear to have brought the 
ſame ſervility of mind to the examina- 
tion of works of genius. There is 
fomething, which, on the principles 
of incongruity and contraft, becomes 
exquiſitely ludicrons, in obſerving the 
works of ſuch writers as Vohaire, 
&'Alembert, Marmontel, and Raynal, 
allowed to be printed, and even com- 
mended, by certain perſons, who had 
never printed any thing themſelves but 
their names. One of theſe gentlemen 
ſuppreſſed a work becauſe it contained 
principles of government, which ap- 
peared to him not conformable to the 
laws of Mofes. Another ſaid to a ge- 
ometrician, I cannot permit the pub- 
Heation of your book; you dare to ſay, 
that between- two given points, the 

ſhorteſt line is the ſtraight line. Do 
you think me ſuch an idiot as not to 
perceive your allufion? If your work 
appeared, I ſhould make enemies of 
all thoſe who find, by crogked ways, 
an 
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an eafier admittance into court, than 
dy a ſtraight line. Conſider theit 
number!“ -I cannot vouch for the 
above anecdote; but I have heard, 
that one of theſe cenſors eraſed from 
a comedy of Beaumarchais, the aſſe- 
veration ma foi, and inſtituted in, it's 
place, morbleu; becaufe, obſerved. the 
profound critic, religion is leſs of- 
fended by this word than by the other, 
Theſe appear trifing minutiz ; and 
yet, like a hair in a watch, that ut- 
terly deſtroys it's progreſs, theſe little 
ineptiæ obliged writers to have re- 
courſe to foreign preſſes; compelled a 
Monteſquieu to write with a concealed 
ambiguity of phraſe, and Helvetius to 
ſign a retractation of his principles, 
which,adjoined to his celebrated work, 
L'Efprit, is at once an evidence which 

marks not leſs diſhonour on timid. phi- 
loſophy, than on arrogant bigotry. | 

With the revolution, ceaſed, in 


England, the licences for the preſs; 
but 


1 
but it's liberty did not commence till 
1694, when every reſtraint was taken 
off, by the firm and deciſive tone of 
the Commons. It was granted, ſays 
our philoſophic Hume, © to the great 
diſpleaſure of the King and his Miniſ- 
ters, who, ſeeing no where, in any go- 
vernment during preſent or paſt ages, 
any example of ſuch unlimited free- 
dom, doubted much of it's ſalutary ef- 
fects, and probably thought, that no 
books or writings would ever ſo much 
improve the general underſtanding of 
men, as to render it ſafe to entruſt 
them with an indulgence ſo eaſily 
abuſed.” 

And the preſent moment verifies 
the preſcient conjecture of the philoſo- 
pher. Such, indeed, is the exiſting li- 
centiouſneſs of our preſs, that ſome, 
not perhaps the moſt hoſtile to the 
cauſe of freedom, would not be averſe 
to manacle authors once more with an 
IMPRIMATUR. It may be honeſtly 

. urged 


niſter to annihilate this freedom; be- 


E 
urged, that the worſt abuſe of the 
prefs, is more tolerable than would be 
ſuch a violation of national liberty ; 
but this is certain, that it is not any 
more in the power of a deſpotic Mi- 


cauſe if the great inſtructors of man- 
kind could find no other redreſs againſt 
the capricious tyranny of an Imprima- 
tur, they would fly to foreign preſſes, 
and it would then happen, that Eng- 
land, which firſt diffuſed a ſpirit of true 
freedom in Europe, would be neceſſi- 
tated to receive it from thoſe very na- 
tions on whom ſhe had beſtowed it. 
The profound Hume has declared, 
that © THE LIBERTY OF BRITAIN 1s 
GONE FOR EVER When ſuch attempts 
ſhall ſucceed.” But I venture to aſ- 
ſert, that this Liberty may become a 
beloved exile, but never an abdicated 
monarch; baniſtr her from Britain, but 
while there exiſts an open preſs in 
America, and even among our cruel 
rivals 
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tivals the French, ſhe will be reve- 
renced at a diſtance, and will, at ſome 
future day, be received again on her 
natal ſhores, as our natural ſovereign: 
A virtuous monarch, like a virtuous 
author, will confider the freedom of 
the preſs as the organ of his people's 
felicity; for by that organ alone can 
the voice of truth reſound to his throne. 
He will reſpect the language of the 
philoſopher ; and he will leave calum- 
niators to the fate of all calumny; a 
fate fimilar to thoſs, who having over- 
charged their arms, with the felleſt 
intentions, find, that the death they 
intended for others, only in ben 
annihilates themſelves. 
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Ox READING. 


Since writing is juſtly denominated 
an art, I think that reading claims the 
ſame diſtinction. To adorn ideas with 
elegance, is an act of the mind, ſupe- 
rior to that of receiving them, and is 


the province of genius; but to receive 
them with a happy diſcrimination, is 


a taſk not leſs uſeful, and can only be 
the effect of a juſt taſte. 
Yet it will be found that a juſt taſte 
is not ſufficient to obtain the proper 
end of reading. Two perſons of equal 
taſte riſe from the peruſal of the ſame 
book with very different notions ; the 
one will not only have the ideas of the 
author at command, and ſtrongly im- 
bibe his manner, but will haye en- 
riched his own mind by a new acceſ- 
ſion of matter, and find a new train 


of 
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of ſentiment awakened and in action. 
The other quits his author in a plea- 
ſing diſtraction, but of the pleaſures 
of reading, nothing remains but a tu- 
multuous ſenſation. He has only as 
lighted himſelf with the brilliant col 
louring, and the mingled ſhadows of a 
variety of objects, while the other re- 
ceives the impreſſion not only of the 
colours and the ſhades, but the dif- 
tinct grace, __ the accurate forms of 
the objects. 

To account for theſe different effects, 

we muſt have recourſe to a logical « dil: 
tinction, which appears to reveal one 
of the great myſteries in the art 6f 
reading. Logicians diſtinguiſh” be: 
tween perceptions and ideas. Pereep- 
tion is that faculty of the mind which 
notices the ſimple impreſſion of ob- 
jects; but when theſe objects exiſt in 
the mind, and are there treaſured and 
arranged as materials for reflection, 


| thew they are called ideas. A percep- 
tion 
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tion is like a tranſient ſun- beam, which 
juſt ſhews the object, but leaves nei- 
ther light nor warmth ; while an idea 
is like the fervid beam of noon, which 

throws a ſettled and powerful light. 
Many- ingenious readers complain 
that their memory is defective, and 
their ſtudies unfruitful. This defect, 
however, ariſes from their indulging 
the facile pleaſures of perceptions, to 
the laborious habit of forming them 
into ideas. We muſt not deceive our- 
ſelves. Perceptions require only the 
ſenſibility of taſte, and their pleaſures 
are continuous, eaſy, and exquiſite. 
Ideas not only require the ſame power 
of taſte, but an art of combination, 
and an exertion of the reaſoning pow- 
ers, which form no mean operation of 
the mind. Ideas are therefore la- 
bours; and for thoſe who wilt not un- 
dergo the fatigue of labour, it is unjuſt 
to complain, if they come from the har- 
yeſt with ſcarce a ſheaf in their hands. 


The 
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poſes, by aſſiſting the memory, and 
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The numerous claſs of readers of 
taſte, who only prefer a book to the 
odd trick at whiſt, have, therefore, no 
reaſon to murmur, if that which is 
only taken up as an amuſement, ſhould 
terminate like all amuſements, in'tem- 
porary pleaſure. To be wiſer and;bet- 
ter, is rarely the intention of the gay 
and the frivolous; the complaints of 
the gay and the frivolous, are nothing 
but a new manner of diſplaying gaiety 
and frivolity ; they are lamentations 
full of mirth. 

There are ſecrets in the art of read - 
which tend to faeilitate its pur- 


augmenting intellectual opulence. 
Some; our own ingenuity muſt form, 
and perhaps every ſtudent, has an ar- 
tificial manner of recollection, and a 
peculiar arrangement; as, in ſhort 
hand, almoſt every writer has a ſyſtem 
of his own. There are, howeyer, ſome 
nnn which appear of general 

utility, 
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utility, and the few, my own obſerva- 
tions have produced, I ſhall venture 
to communicate. 
It is an obſervation of the: elder 
Pliny, (who, having been a volumi- 
nous compiler, muſt, have had great 
5 in the art of reading) that 
there was no hook ſo bad, but which 
contained ſomething good. It is ne- 
ceſſary, however, to obſerve, that juſt 
and obvious as this reading axiom may 
appear, it requires a commentary to 
be underſtood. To read every book 
would: be fatal to the intereſt of moſt 
readers; tliey who only ſeek in ſtudy 
for mere pleaſure, would be continu- 
ally diſappointed ; for the obſervation 
is only adapted to that phlegmatie 
perſeverance which ſeems to find plea- 
ſure in mere ſtudy. He who only 
ſeeks for information; muſt be con- 
tented to pick it up in obſcure paths, 
to-mount rugged rocks for a few flow- 
ers, and to paſs many days bewildered 
O in 
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in dark foreſts, and wild deſerts. The 
reader of erudition may therefore read 
every book. But he who only deſires 
to gratify a more delicate ſenſation, 
who would only fill his heart with de- 
licious ſentiment, and his fancy with 
bright imagery, in a word, the reader 
of taſte muſt be contented to range in 
more contracted limits, and to reſtrict 
himſelf to the paths of cultured plea- 
ſure grounds. Without this diſtinc- 
tion in reading, ſtudy becomes a la- 
bour painful and interminable; and 
hence readers of taſte complain that 
there is no term to reading, and read- 
ers of erudition that books contain no- 
thing but phraſes. When the former 
_ confine themſelves to works of taſte, 
their complaints ceaſe, and when the 
latter keep to books of facts, they fix 
on the proper aliment for their inſati- 
able curioſity. 

Nor is it always neceſſary, in the 
purſuits of learning, to read every. 
en book 
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book entire. Perhaps this taſk Has 
now become an impoſſibility, notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe oſtentatious erudits, 
who, by their infinite and exact quo- 
tations, appear to have read and di- 
geſted every thing; readers, artleſs 
and honeſt, have conceived from ſuch 
writers, an-illufive idea of the power 
and extenſiveneſs of the human facul- 
ties. Of many books it is ſufficient: to 
ſeiſe the plan, and to examine ſome of 
it's portions. The quackery of the 
learned, has been often expoſed ; and 
the art of quoting fifty books in a 
morning, is a taſk neither difficult nor 
tedious. There is a little fupplement 
placed at the cloſe of every volume, of 
which few readers conceive the utility ; 
but ſome of the moſt eminent writers 
in Europe, have been great adepts in 
the art of index-reading. An index- 
reader is, indeed, more let into the ſe- 
crets of an author, than the other who 
attends him with all the tedious forms 
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of ceremony; as thoſe Courtiers who 
pay their publie devoirs at court, are 
leſs familiar with the Miniſter, than 
the few who merely enter the cham- 


ber of audience, and who generally 
ſteal up the back ſtairs, and hold their 


ſecret conſultations with the Miniſter 
himſelf. 1, for my part, venerate the 
inventor of indexes; and I know not te 
whom to yield the preference, either 
to Hippocrates, who was the firſt great 
anatomiſer of the human body, or to 
that unknown labourer m literature, 
who firſt laid open the nerves and ar- 
teries of a book. 
Ft may be unneceſſary alſo, to N24 
all the works of an auther, but only to 
attach ourfelves to thoſe which have 
received the approbation of poſterity. 
By this ſcheme we beeome acquainted 
with the fineſt compoſitions in half the 
time thoſe employ, who, attempting 
to read every thing, are often little ac- 
quainted with, and even ignorant of 
the 
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the moſt intereſting performances. 
Thus of Machiavel, it may be ſuffici- 
ent to read his Prince and his Hiſtory 
of Florence; of Milton nearly all his 
Poetry, little of his Proſe, and nothing 
of his Hiſtory; of Fielding's twelve 
volumes, fix may be fufficient ; and of 
Voltaire's ninety, perhaps thirty may 
ſatisfy. Of Lord Cheſterfield's Let- 
ters, the third yolume is the effential 
one, and concentrates the whole fyſ- 
tem. A reader is too often a priſoner 
attached to the triumphal car of an 
author of great celebrity, and when 
he ventures not to judge for himſelf, 
conceives, while he is reading the in- 
different works of great authors, that 
the languor which he experiences, 
ariſes from his own defective taſte. 
But the beſt writers, when they are 
yoluminous, have a great deal of me- 
diocrity; for whenever an author at- 
tains to a facility in compoſition, the 
ſucceſs of his preceding labours, not 

1 only 
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only ſtimulate him to new perfor. 
mances, but prejudice the public in 
their favour; and it is often no ſhort 
period before the public, or the au- 
thor, are ſenſible of the mediocrity of 
the performances. 

On the other fide, readers mink not 
imagine that all the pleaſures of com- 
poſition depend on the author; for 
there is ſomething which a reader him- 
ſelf muſt bring to the book, that the 
book may pleaſe, There 1s a literary 
appetite which the author can no more 
impart, than the moſt ſkilful cook 
can give an appetency to the gueſts. 
When Cardinal Richelieu ſaid to Go- 
deau, that he did not underſtand his 
verſes, the honeſt poet replied, that 
it was not his fault, It would indeed 
be very unreaſonable, when a painter 
exhibits his pictures in public, to ex- 
pect that he ſhould provide ſpectacles 
for the uſe of the ſhort-ſighted. Every 
man muſt come prepared as well as he 

Can. 
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can. Simonides confeſſed himſelf in- 
capable of deceiving ſtupid perſons; 
and Balzac remarked of the girls of his 
village, that they were too filly. to be 
deceived by a man of wit. Dullneſs 
is impenetrable ; and there are hours 
when the livelieſt taſte loſes it's ſenſi- 
bility. The temporary tone of the 
mind may be unfavourable to taſte a 
work properly, and we have had many 
erroneous criticiſms from great men, 
which may often be attributed to this 
circumſtance. The mind communi- 
cates it's infirm diſpoſitions to the 
book, and an author has not only his 
own defects to account for, but alſo 
thoſe of his reader. There is ſome- 
thing in compoſition, like the game of 
ſhuttlecock, where, if the reader does 
not quickly rebound the feathered 
cork, to the author, the game is de- 
ſtroyed, and the whole ſpirit of the 
work falls extint. „ 
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A frequent impediment in reading, 
is a diſinclination in the mind, to ſettle 
on the ſubject; agitated by incongru- 
ous and diſſimilar ideas, it is with pain 
that we admit thoſe of the author, 
But it is certain, that if we once apply 
ourſelyes, with a gentle violence, to 
the perufal of an intereſting work, the 
mind ſoon aſſimilates the ſubject; the 
diſinclination is no more, and like 
Homer's chariot wheels, we kindle as 
we roll. The ancient Rabbins, who 
paſſed their days in their madrafles or 
ſchools, and who certainly were great 
readers of their moſt voluminous Tal- 
mud, adviſed their young ſtudents to 
apply themſelves to their readings, 
whether they felt an inclination or 
not, becauſe, as they proceeded, they 
would find their diſpoſition reſtored, 
and their curioſity awakened. Philo- 
ſophy can eaſily account for this fatt ; 
it is ſo certain, and acts with ſuch 
power, that eyen indifferent works are 
HO 
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frequently finiſhed, merely to gratffy 
that curioſtty which it's early pages 
have communicated. "The ravenous 


appetite of Johnſon for reading, is ex- 
preſſed in a ſtrong metaphor, by Mrs. 
Knowles, who ſaid, he knows how 
to read better than any one; he gots 
at the ſubſtance of a book directly; 
he tears out the heart of it.“ 
We ſhould heſitate to pronounce an 
a work of ſome merit, on the firſt pe- 
ruſal, for that is rarely attended by a 
proper reliſh. It is with reading as 
with wine; for conneiſſeurs have ob- 
ſerved, that the firſt glaſs is inſufficient 
to decide on it's quality; it is neceflary 
to imbue the palate, to give 4t that 
racineſs of reliſh, which communicates 
every latent quality, and enables us to 
judge as keenly as the two uncles of 
Sancho. 
There are ſome mechanical aids in 
reading, which may prove of great 
. and form a kind of rejuveneſ- 
| cene 
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cene of our early ſtudies. Montaigne 
placed at the end of thoſe books which 
he intended not to reperuſe, the time 
he had read it, with a conciſe decifion 
on it's merits; that, ſays he, it may 
thus repreſent to me, the air and ge- 
neral idea I had conceived of the au- 
thor, in reading the work. He has 
obliged his. admirers with giving ſeve- 
ral of theſe annotations. Of Young 
the poet, it is noticed, that whenever 
he came to a ſtriking paſſage, he folded 
the leaf; and that at his death, books 
have been found in his library, which 
had long reſiſted the power of cloſing. 
A mode more eaſy than uſeful ; for 
after a length of time, they muſt be 
again read to know why they were 
folded. This difficulty is obviated by 
thoſe, who note in a blank leaf, the 
pages to be referred to, with a word 
of criticiſm. Nor let us conſider theſe 
minute directions as unworthy the 
moſt enlarged minds ; by theſe petty 
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exertions at the moſt diſtant periods, 


may learning obtain it's authorities, 
and fancy combine it's ideas. Seneca, 
in ſending ſome volumes to his friend 
Lucillius, accompanies them with 
notes of particular paſſages that, he 
obſerves, you who only aim at the 
uſeful, may be ſpared the trouble of 
examining them entire. I have ſeen 
books noted by Voltaire with a word 
of cenſure or approbation on the page 
itſelf, which was his uſual practice; 
and theſe volumes are precious to 
every man of taſte. Somebody com- 
plained that the books he lent Voltaire 
were returned always disfigured by his 
remarks; but he was a — German 
writer of the old claſs. 

A profeſſional ſtudent ſhould 85445 
his readings into an uniform reading 
which is uſeful, and into a divegſſied 
reading which is pleaſant. Guy Patin, 
an eminent phyſician and man. of let- 
ters, had a juſt notion of this manner ; 
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and I ſhall quote his words. He ſays, 
«] daily read Hippocrates, Galen, 
Fernel, and other illuſtrious maſters of 
my profeflion ; this I call my profitable 
readings. I frequently read Ovid, Ju- 
yenal, Horace, Seneca, Tacitus, and 
others, and theſe are my recreations.” 
We muſt obſerve theſe diſtinctions, for 
it frequently happens that a lawyer or a 
phyſician, with great induſtry and love 
of ſtudy, by giving too much into his 
diverſified readings, may utterly negleQ 
what ſhould be his uniform ſtudies. 


* 


An author is often cruelly morti- 


fied to find his work repoſing on a 
harpſichord or a table, with it's virgin 
pages. Among the mortifications of 
the elegant Mickle, was this, that 
the lord to whom he had dedicated 
his verſion of the Luſiad, had long 
the epic in his poſſeſſion, in the ſtate 
he had received it. How often alſo 
are authors mortified to perceive, that 
generally the firſt yolume of their 
work 
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work is ever fouler than it's brother! 
It is, therefore, an advantage to com- 
poſe in fingle volumes; for then they 
flatter themſelves, a ſecond would be 
acceptable; but moſt books are more 
read for curioſity, than for pleaſure ; 
and are often looked into, but rarely 
reſumed. Authors are vain, but reads 
ers are capricious. 

Readers may be claſſed into an infi> 
nite number of diviſions; but an au- 
thor is a ſolitary being, who, for the 
ſame reaſon he pleaſes one, muſt con- 
ſequently diſpleaſe another. To have 
too exalted a genius, ĩs mare prejudi- 
cial for his celebrity, than to have a 
moderate one; for we ſhalb find that 
the moſt popular works, are not of the 
higheſt value, but of the: greateſt uſe- 
falneſs. I. could mention ſome ef. 
teemed writers, whoſe works have at- 
tained to a great number of editions, 
but whoſe minds were never yet in- 
flamed by an accidental fervour of ori- 
ginal 
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ginal genius. They inſtruct thoſe who 
require inſtruction, and they ' pleaſe 
thoſe, who are yet ſufficiently ignorant 
to diſcover a novelty in their ſtrictures; 
in a word they form taſte, rather than 
impart genius. A Carlo Marat, is a 
Raphael to thoſe who have not ſtudied 
a Raphael. They may apply to them- 
ſelves the ſame obſervation Lucilius, 
the ſatiriſt, has made, that he did not 
write for Perſius, for Scipio, and for 
Rutilius, perſons eminent for their ſci- 
ence, but for the Tarentines, the Con- 
ſentines, and the Sicilians. Montaigne 
has complained that he found his read- 
ers too learned, or too ignorant, and 
that he could only pleaſe a middle 
claſs, who have juſt learning enough 
to comprehend him. Congreve ſays, 
< there 1s in true beauty, ſomething 
which vulgar ſouls cannot admire.” 
And, we may add, there is ſomething 
in exquiſite compoſition, which ordi- 
nary readers can never underſtand. 

Some 
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Some will only read old books, as 
if there were no valuable truths to be 
diſcovered in modern publications, 
while others will only read new books, 
as if ſome valuable truths are not 
among the old. Some will not read a 
book, becauſe they are acquainted 
with the author ; by which the reader 
may be more injured than the author; 
others not only read the book, but 
would alſo read the man; by which 
the moſt ingenious: author may be in- 
jured by the moſt impertinent reader. 


Ox 
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Ons of the grand diſtinctions of 
poetry conſiſts in a peculiarity of 
Phraſe, and novelty of expreſſion; for 
no mechanical arrangements, not even. 
ſentiment or imagery, (for proſe can 
retain alt theſe qualities) can form the 
eſſential diſtinftion between verſe. and 
and proſe. The genuine diction of 
poetry is totally diſtin from proſaic 
compoſition, and the charm ariſes from 
it's being removed from familiar lan- 
guage. From this eſtabliſhed and ac- 
knowledged principle may be deduced 
the following fats. 
Hence may be accounted the ex- 
treme delight found in the ancient 
claſſics, which, with ſome, has ariſen 
to ſuch an extravagance. A judicious 
critic will allow, that a paſſage in 
1 
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Pope, may rival one in Virgil; and it 
might happen, that the modern ex- 
celled the ancient parallel. But the 
pleaſure may not be equal in the mo- 
dern as in the ancient; nor is this the 

mere effect of an artificial ſenſation ac- 
| quired at the univerſity, but on the 
contrary it is a natural emotion. The 
ancient enjoys the peculiar felicity of 
employing a dition, which to us muſt 
be immaculate; a magnificence of 
- ſound, and a novelty of combination, 
raiſe it to their language of the gods; 
we are offended by no feebleneſs of 
terms, and no familiarity of expreſſion. 
And if the fancy of the Latin ſhould 
fall, a turn of dition, which might 
have been but common, and in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the moſt ordinary verſifier in 
the days of Virgil, will ſupport it ; and 
it is thus that ideas which would excite 
no attention in a modern, may charm. 
in an ancient. Hence too, modern 
poets, who write Engliſh verſe, with- 
P out 
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out genĩus OT taſte, have often com- 
poſed in Latin with. ſome powers. 
We no doubt diſcover a hundred beau- 
ties in Horace and Virgil, which could 
not have been ſuch to their contempo- 
raries, becauſe the language was not 
ſufficiently remote from them. I ſhall 
give two very poetical expreſſions i in 
Virgil, which I now recolle&, and he 
has many fimilar ones. Theſe felici- 
tous expreſſions, full of the true ſpirit 
of poetry, were probably no novelties 
when he wrote them. The poet ſays, 
% Dum rrepidant Alx and © Sox1- 
PES,” where, in the firſt, wings are un- 
derſtood for birds, and in the ſecond, 
ſounding feet for horſes. The effect for 
the cauſe. An Engliſh poet, to de- 
ſcribe birds, has no novelty of term ; 3 
three or four expreſſions offend by their 
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frequent recurrence; ; and the mean 
ſound of the noun itſelf diminiſhes the 
beauty of many a fine poefical paſſage, 
by making it wear a proſaic appeat- 

ance. 
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ance. Our modern poets have not in- 
vented a poeticab term for one of theit 
moſt favourite objects- Dryden in 
verſifying the celebrated ſimile of Vir- 
girl's Nightingale, has happily called 
the young, © the unfeathered inno- 
P TE TR 
Virgil has alſo, in his Georgics, an 
expreſſion ſo truely inimitable, that 
our language appears not. to afford a 


correſpondent delicacy, and exact tint 


of phraſe. When the poet deſcribes 
Eurydice, at the moment before ſhe 
is wounded by the ſnake concealed in 
the graſs, as if animated by a preſcient 
fervour, he exclans—* moritura puella” 
The reader of taſfe feels art emotion of 
ſurpriſe and curioſity. Tranſlate this 
happy word literally into proſe, and 
the grace muſt be as fagitive as Eury- 
dice herſel£,< the maid about to die.” 
The charm ariſes, if I may fo expreſs 
myſelf, from the conciſe amplitude of 
idea, the fingle word * conveys. All 
; P 2 our 
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our tranſlators have failed in catching 

the evaneſcent beauty. | 
The dying bride.” 
che doomed to death.” 
« The fated maid.” 


Warton. 
In none of theſe is a fimilar emotion 
raiſed in the mind of the reader, which 
he receives from the Moritura.” 
Dryden's, indeed, is ſingularly excep- 
tionable, and Warton's the happieſt ; 
yet © fated” is a general idea, and 
loſes that delicate ſhade of appropria- 
tion, of the “ about to die.” 

In an inferior degree, we may ex- 
tend our principle to modern lan- 
guages; for, to me, it has often ap- 
peared, that a paſſage from Taffo, Has 
given to an Engliſn reader, a pleaſure N 
which a native cannot experience; 
the pleaſure ariſing from a language 
whoſe graces have not become fami- 
Har by ordinary recurrence. £ 


I 


1 

- conceive that the effeR of the ſame 
principle may be traced in our own 
earlier writers. One of their peculiar 
charms is their ancient ſtyle ; and cer- 
tain phraſes, which are generally un- 
derſtood, delight, like a painting which 
is juſt embrowned and mellowed by 
the hand of time. If we contraſt a 
fine paſſage in Shakeſpeare, with a 
rival one in a modern poet, allowing 
them an equal force, we ſhould not 
heſitate to give the preference to the 
elder bard. The lively pleaſure with 
which ſome men of taſte read Chaucer, 
may be aſcribed to their ſenſibility of a 
language, which diſplays many graces, 
inveſted with that novelty of poetical 
expreſſion, which would ceaſe to ſtrike 
were they familiar, 

Hence we may deduce a curious 
fact; that one of the moſt difficult 
branches in modern poetry, or in the 
poetical art, in all ages of refinement, 
is, the formation of a new ſtyle, or 
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poetical diction. This demands not 
only a ſuperior genius, but a ſuſpicion 
may ariſe that our language in this re- 
ſpect is nearly exhauſted. And this 
will appear, if we examine the fineſt 
_compolitions publiſhed within the laſt 
thirty years; where one eminent de- 
fect will often. be prevalent; that the 
| general caſt of the language has little 
variations; expreſſions are interwoven, 
which the poet nicely picked out of 
the performances of his predeceſſors, 
to embroider his own; and though, 
ſometimes, a new combination of ideas, 
or a felicity of ſubject, render a poem 
intereſting, yet the poetical treaſury of 
diction receives but few acceflians. 
That this has been an effect felt by 
poets, who are nat apt to inveſtigate 
cauſes, appears by the an ob- 
ſervations and facts. 

Milton, whoſe notions of poetry 
were of the moſt exalted nature, -when 


he propoſed compoſing an epic, per- 
| ceived 


— 
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ceived the neceſſity of conſtrufting a 
new dition, or as himſelf expreſſes it, 
Io build the lofty rime.” 
In his ſmaller productions he was ſa- 
tisfied to employ the language of his 
contemporaries, becauſe in a ſhort 
compoſition he might form new com- 
binations of ſtyle, without purſuing 
any particular ſyſtem. What, there- 
fore, has this great poet attempted ? 
An introduction of all the happieſt 
idioms of every language with which 
his extenſive learning was acquainted. 
Hebraiſms and Greciſms, Latiniſms 
and Italianiſms, poured themſelves to 
his copious mind ; and what Johnſon 
has termed © the pedantry of his ſtyle,” 
true taſte will, perhaps, acknowledge 
as an attempt to ſeiſe on thoſe felici- 
tous expreſſions which more nicely re- 
veal our ſenſations, bring the object 
cloſer to the eye of imagination, and 
which light and ſhade nature in her 
variety of hues. Dryden adorned his 
| P 4 language 
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language alſo by many Latiniſms; and 
Pope is acknowledged to have formed 
a diction, which in his day had all 
the attractions of novelty. Of all our 
poets, Gray had the livelieſt ſenſibility 
for this beauty, which he has expreſſed 
by © words that burn.” It has ever 
appeared ſingular, that a poet of his 
ability has ſtudied ſo much, and pro- 
duced ſo little. It is not improbable 
that he could not ſatisfy his own deli- 
cacy of taſte, in the creation of a new 
poetical diction; and this, I think, ap- 
pears. by thoſe few exquiſite perfor- 
mances he has left, which, like moſaic 
pavements, are richly inlaid, and moſt 
vividly painted, but are not the virgin 
veins of native marble from the quarry., 
Scarce an expreſſion i in the poetry of 
Gray but appears to have been imi- 
tated or borrowed from his predeceſ- 
ſors. What he has given evinces his 
aim; and we may conclude that It i is 
one of the grand characteriſtics of mo- 

dern 


VV 
dern poetry, and one of the greateſt 
obſtacles in that pleaſing art. 

Another obſervation may confirm 


this principle. Whenever, in the pro- 
greſs of refinement, the poetical lan- 
guage becomes thus difficult, it is ob- 
ſervable that true genius, often weary 
with imitatively echoing the eſtabliſh- 
ed diction, at once falls back into the 
manner of the earlier poets, Some ex- 
preſſions of our elder writers have a 
marvellous effect in modern verſe, 
when the writer appears to give them 
not with verbal affectation, but ſpon- 
taneous felicity. It has been thus in 
France, where the poet Rouſſeau has 
in many of his compoſitions effayed to 
ſeize on the naivete' of Marot, by co- 
pying his ſtyle, but his ſtrained affec- 
tation produces a diſagreeable effect. 
Churchill rejected an artificial diction, 
and too pften verſiſies like Oldham; 
for an editor of this poet's works has 
contraſted paſſages from the modern 

ſatiriſt, 
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Iatiriſt, which equal the diſcordance 
of Oldham s verſe. When Churchill 
introduces a poetical expreſſion from 
our elder poets, it has often a very 
pleaſing effect. Mr. Cooper, and his 
imitators, can only be confidered as 
.bhavipg aſſumed the diction and the 
manner of our old poets; a critical 
feeling perceives, in their blank verſe, 
the tones of Shakeſpeare. The ſtyle 
of a living poet in his ſatires, is the 
preciſe manner of ſome of our old 
| poets; and in his delicate minor poems, 
where a poetical diction was unavoid- 
able, we diſcover few novel combina- 
tions of expreſſion; their excellence 
conſiſting in the ſimplicity and tender- 
neſs of the ideas. 

It has been conſidered as a poetical 
beauty to aggrandiſe the minute by the 
pomp of expreſſion. When objects, 
or oireumſtances, by their exility or 
meanneſs, would occaſion no agree- 
able ſenſation, ſome have thought it 


an 
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an eyidence of higher art, to gigniſy 
them by the grandeur of the ſtyle; in 
2 ward, as I heard a CIA 
of a painter, he knew to give dig- 
nity to a dunghill.” But this — often 
been carried to excels, by 2 faſtidious 
refinement. . Boileau has been ap- 
plauded (becauſe he fiſt applayded 
himſelf, which is a certain way of ſe- 
curing the approbation of many) for 
having raiſed into poetigal language, 
the ſimple idea of his wearing @ wig 
at the age af fifty eight. The Joes 
are thus, | 

« Mais adjourdhui, qu'enfin'la.viellefſe eſt venue, 
| Sous mes taux cheveux hlonds deja toute abenue, 


A jettẽ ſur ma tꝭte, avec ſes doigts peſans, 
Onze luſtre complets, ſurcharges de trois ans.” 


To me there appears a puerility in 
theſe celebrated lines, notwithſtanding 
the age of the venerable ſatiriſt; the 
deſcription is exact, and the expreſ- 
hon beautiful; but the poet debaſes 
his art, for when the reader recollefts 
the 
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| the wiz, muſt he not ſmile at this 


mock ſublime ? A pompous inanity 
which Velleius Paterculus employs,. 
relative to a petty precaution made uſe 
of by Ceſar, is a remarkable inſtance 
of difficulty of expreſſion. When this 
great man was taken by the pirates, 
he lived among them like their con- 
queror, rather than their priſoner. 
The hiſtorian then proceeds in theſe 
words. Neque unquam aut nocte, aut 
die (cur enim quod vel maximum eff, fi 
narrari verbus fpeciofis non poteft, omitta- 
tur ? aut excalcearetur, aut diſcingeretur.” 
Which may be thus tranſlated—Nor 
even by night, nor by day, (for ſhould 
I fGlently omit a circumſtance becauſe 
not expreſſible in ſplendid terms) he 
quitted—his gown and ſlippers—ls not 
the affectation of the writer ſenfible ? 
But this quotation may ſerve to inforce 
the ſubject of this eſſay; for to me it 
appears that the ſonorous Latin terms 
of excalcearetur and diſcingeretur take 
much 
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much from the familiarity of the ex- 
preſſion. This tumid paſſage muſt 
have been more ſhocking to a man of 
taſte, in the days of Paterculus, than 
it is now. 

Io proſaic compoſition we may alſo 
extend our principle. Purity of lan- 
guage is not a charaQteriſtic of ſtyle, 
in an age of refinement. The great 


moſt elegant foreign idioms, and hence 
the latiniſms of Johnſon, and the gal- 
liciſms of Gibbon. The more exqui- 


are of expreſſing it's exquiſiteneſs; no 
writer complains of paucity of expreſ- 
ſion in the firſt progreſs of taſte ; for it 
is long before we are aware of the dif- 
ficulty of giving the delicacies of con- 
ception, and communicating the pre- 
ciſe quantity of our feelings. A re- 
fined writer is willing to loſe ſome- 
thing of idiomatic language, to gain 
ſomething of _— language. 


writers will ſolicitouſly domiciliate the 


fite our taſte, the more deſirous we 
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Some of our fineſt ioms beccme com- 
mon; aud a writer then attempts to 
give an equivalent in fenfe, that ma 
not offend by it's commonnefs; And 
this attempt, perhaps, may file © into 
affectation. The more polithet a lan- 
guage becomes, certain fi e 

refſions become dhifblete; and this 
4s been a complain of. ſome writers 
who were more ſolicit6ys of forci yer | 
fhan of elegant. exp reffion.” We art 
not to be cenfured tov ſeverely for 54 
occafionat adoption of a foreign furn 
of phraſe; but I am ſenſible, how this 
permiſſion may degenerate into licen- 
tioufneſs, with unſkiifut writers. Bo- 
kingbroke, and writers about kis time, 
abound with pure French words. 

From theſe obſervations on Parr 
c Exyizssion, we may deduce 
fhat dye are at preſent very deficient ini 
it's dickion, and that we may reafort- 
ably ſuſp ect it is an urifurtnonntable 


60 It is a misfortune attending 
the 


3 

the progreſs of art; and if it is true, 
that we have attained to perfection, 
in the poetical art, the charms of a ju- 
dicious novelty in diction is almoſt a 
hopeleſs labour. It is our opulence 
that produces this poverty; for we may 
ſay with the ancient Romans, alluding 
to their numerous conqueſts, we 
periſh, becauſe of our abundance.“ 
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Ox HABITUATING OURSELVES TO AN 
INDIVIDUAL PPRSUIT. 


Two things in human liſe are at 

continual variance; and if we cannot 
eſcape from the one, we muſt be ſepa- 
rated from the other ; ennui and plea- 
ſure. Ennui is an afflicting ſenſation, 
if we may thus expreſs it, from a want 
of ſenſation; and pleaſure, is more 
pleaſure, according to the quantity of 
ſenſation, Let us invent a ſcheme, 
by which at once we repel ennui, and 
acquire and augment pleaſure. Sen- 
ſation is received according to the ca- 
pability of our organs; our organs 
may be almoſt incredibly improved by 
practice ;* intenſe deyotion to an ob- 


ject, 


* As in the inſtances of the blind who has a finer 
taft, and the jeweller who has a finer fight, than 
other men, who are not ſo much intereſted in de 
their viſion and their feng. 
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jea, muſt therefore preſent means of 
deriving more numerous and keener 
pleaſures from that object. 
Hence the poet, long employed on 
a poem, bas received a quantity of 
pleaſure, Which no reader can ever 
feel; and hence ane reader receives a 
quantity of pleaſure, unfelt by ano- 
ther. In the progreſs of any particular 
purſuit, there are a hundred delicious 
ſenſations, which are too intellectual, 
to be embodied into language. Every 
artiſt knows what uncommon combi- 
nations his meditations produce; and 
though ſome too imperiett, or too ſub- 
tile, refiſt his powers of diſplaxing to 
the ward, yet between the thought 
that firſt gave ciſe to his deſign, ang 
each one which appears in zit, there 
are innumerable intermediate evang(- 
cencies.gf ſenſation (ſo to expreſs my- 
Theſe ave pleaſures, which Are in 
uber. according to the 2 

Q " he of 
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of his faculties, and the quantity of 
his labour. 

Although the above remark alludes 
to works of art, I would not confine it 
to theſe purſuits only; for any parti 
cular purſuit, from the manufacturing 
of pins, to the conſtruction of philoſo- 
phical ſyſtems, appears ſuſceptible of 
ſimilar pleaſures. We ſhall ſee, that 
every individual can exert that quan- 
tity of mind neceſſary to his wants, 
and adapted to his ſituation ; and that 
the quality of pleaſure is nothing in 
the preſent queſtion. For I think that 
we are miſtaken concerning the grada- 
tions of human felicity. It does at firſt 
appear, that an aſtronomer rapt in ab- 
ſtraction, while he gazes on a ftar, 
muſt feel a more exquiſite delight, 
than a farmer who is conduQting his 
team; or a poet muſt experience a 
higher gratification in modulating 
verſes, than a trader in arranging ſums. 
To this we may reply, that the happt 


neſs 
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_ neſs of the ploughman and the trader, 
may be as ſatisfactory as that of the 
aſtronomer and the poet. Our mind 
can only be converfant with thoſe ſen- 
fations which ſurround us, and poſſeſ- 
ling the {kill of managing them, we 
can form an artificial felicity ; ; it is cer- 
tain, that what the ſoul does not feel, 
no more affects it, than what the eye 
does not ſee. It is thus that the mean 
trader, habituated to low purſuits, can 
never be unhappy, becauſe he is not 
the general of an army ; for this idea 
of felicity he has never received. The 
philoſopher who gives his entire years 
to the elevated purfuits of mind, is 
never unhappy, becauſe he is not in 
poſſeſſion of an Indian opulence, for 
the idea of accumulating this exotic 
ſplendour has never entered the range 
of his deſires. Nature, an impartial 
mother, renders felicity as perfect in 


the ſchool-boy who ſcourges his top, 
as in the aſtronamer who regulates his 
R ſtar. 
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ſtar. The thing contained can only 
be equal to the container; a full glaſs, 
is as full, as a full bottle; and a hu- 
man ſoul may be as much ſatisfied, in 
the loweſt of human beings, as in the 
higheſt. | | 5 
In this devotion to a particular ob- 
ject, what philofophers call the Asso- 
'CIATING IDEA, exiſts in all it's acti- 
vity and energy; and it may be ren- 
| dered productive of the ſenſations we 
deſire ; for, when attached to one par- 
ticular purſuit, this idea will generally 
point and conduct our thoughts to it. 
The aſſociating power is a ſovereign 
ſeated on his throne, while, all our 
other ideas bend towards it, and obey. 
it's mandates. Hence the following 
perſons experience their completeſt 
happineſs. A ſtudent in the midſt of 
his books; an artiſt among his pro- 
ductions; a farmer amidſt his lands; a 
merchant in his trade ; a horſeman in 
his, menagerie; a captain in his ſhip, 
&c. 
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"Theſe are all perſons who re- 
{ enen enjoy more real felicity at 
thoſe hours, than in any other _—_ 

of their lives. = 
Many peculiar advantages * init 
the cultivation of one maſter paſſion, 
or occupation. In ſuperior minds it 
is a ſovereign that exiles others, and 
in inferior minds it enfeebles perni- 
cious propenſities. It may render us 
uſeful to our fellow citizens; and what 
is of great conſequence, it imparts the 
moſt perfect independance to the indi- 
vidual. The more alſo, the ſovereign 
paſſion is compoſed of intellectual gra- 
tifcations, the more exalted and per- 
fect is it's independence. It is juſtly 
obſerved, by a great mathematician, 
that a geometrician might not be un- 
happy in a deſert. | © 
We mi ight therefore dee the 
ſame unity in life, which gives ſuch a 
value when found in a picture or a 
poem. This unity of deſign, with a 
SIS R 2 centripetal 


* 
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centripetal force, draws all the rays of 
- exiſtence, and the more forcibly it 
draws, the more perfect is human fe- 
licity. But, if regardleſs of this, we 
yield ourſelves to the diſtracting vari- 
ety of oppoſite purfuits with an equal 
paſſion, our foul is placed amidſt a 
continual ſhock. of ideas, and happi- 
neſs is loſt by miſtakes. How often 
when accident has turned the mind 
firmly to one object, has it been diſco- 
vered that it's occupation is another 
name for happineſs; for this occupa- 
tion is à means of eſcaping from in- 
-congruous ſenſations. It ſecures us 
from the dreadful and dark vacuity of 
Foul, as well as from the terrible whirl- 
wind of ideas; reaſon itſelf is a paſ- 
-fion, but a paſſion full of ſerenity. 

It is obſervable of thoſe, Who have 
object, that it's importance is-incredi- 
Sly enlarged to their ſenſations. In- 
—_ pas an like a micro- 
5 * ; 
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ſcope; but, it is poſſible to apologize 
for their apparent extravagance from 
the conſideration, that they really ob- 
ſerve excellencies not perceived by 
others of inferior application. I con- 
feſs, this paſſion has been carried to a 
curious violence of affection; literary 
hiſtory affords numerous inſtances. 1 
ſhall juſt obſerve, that in reading Dr. 
Burney's Muſical Travels, it woyld 


ſeem that muſic was the prime object 


of human life; that Richardſon the 


painter, in his Treatife on his beloved 


Art, cloſes all, by affirming that © Ra- 
plael is not only equa), but ſuperior to 3 
Virgil, or a Livy, or a Thucydides, or a 


Homer!” And he proceeds by ac- 


quainting the world, how painting can 
reform our manners, increaſe our opu- 
lence, honour and power,* Denina, 
R 3 , 0x 


* Our lively enthuſiaſt ſays elſewhere, 
is the vero lit of human power in in the 
8 10. A d = 

ny, 1” goes farther, c painting 

and perfedts.” 
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in his Revolutions of Literature, tells 
us, that to excel in hiſtorical compoſi- 
tion, requires more ability than is ex- 
erciſed by the excelling maſters of any 
other art ; becauſe it requires not only 
the ſame erudition, genius, imagina- 
tion, taſte, &c. neceſſary for a poet, a 
painter, or a philoſopher, but the hiſto- 
rian muſt alſo have ſome peculiar qua- 
lifications.* I think it was after this 
publication, he became an hiſtorian. 
Helvetius, an enthuſiaſt in the fine arts, 
and polite literature, has compoſed a 
Poem on Happineſs ;. and imagines, 
that it conſiſts in an excluſive love of 
the cultivation of letters and the arts, 
All this, perhaps, may, ſhew that the 
more intenſely we attach ourſelves to 
an individual object, our ſenſations are 

more 


* What would this heavy writer have ſaid, if he 
had heard, one of the literary paradoxes of the preſent 
day, that no extraordinary abilities are required to 
form a good hiſtorian? Johnſon ſaid, ** great abili- 
ties are not requiſite in an hiſtorian ; for in hiſtorical 
compolition, all the greateſt powers of the human 
mind are quieſcent.” See farther in Boſwell, vol. 2. 
P-. 390» RT, 1992 e | 


*. 
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more numerous, and more fervidly 
alive, than thoſe, who break the force 
of their feelings, in attempting to ſtrike 
on a variety of objects; and if this is 
true, we may conclude that it is one” 
great ſource of human happineſs. 


Ox LIT ERAAY GeNxivs. 


WiN the philoſophy of an age 
is rude, whatever excellence is pro- 
duced, is immediately aſcribed to an 
occult power; when men, after a lapſe 
of ages, become minuter enquirers, 
and calmer reaſoners, it is diſcovered 
how much Art has entered into every 
great compoſition; and at length, 
among artiſts themſelves, it becomes a 
dubious point, whether art is not ſuffi- 
cient to produce ſimilar Melt to. Fenius; 
or in other words, whether certain 
combinatious vf art, form not genius 
itſelf. | . 


We ſtill have a few writers who 


exult in ſome myſtical power in their 
faculties ; who hint at the ſolicitude of 


nature at their birth, and to employ 
the language of Milton, derived from 
4 * the 
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the ſuperſtitious credulity of his age, 
who diſſert with fluency, on 

*The Stellar Virtue,” 

which Boileau has made the firſt poſt. 
tion in the art of poetry. Frail fe- 
males formerly denounced their ſtars 
as the cauſe of their incontinence; 
and we have idlers who apologiſe fot 
their defects from no lower an influ- 
ence; a reſolute love of virtue would 
have preſerved the female chaſte, and 
a reſolute love of labour would have 
rendered the idler active. 

While ſome have rejected this oc- 
cult influence of the ſtars, others enjoy 
equal extravagancies ; genius has been 
regulated by the degree of longitude 
and latitude; it has been derived from 
the ſubtilty of the blood, and even 
from the refinements of cookery; 
others ſuppoſe that a writer of imagi- 
nation is incapable of learned reſearch, 
and that for every particular ſtudy a 
peculiar conſtruction of the intellet- 


tual 
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tual powers becomes neceſſary; that 
the ſolidity of judgment impedes the 
vigour of fancy, and that the poet can- 
not inveſtigate nature with the eye of 


philoſophic ſcience.* 


* Genius has been divided, and ſubdivided. There 
is a gemins for oratory, conſiſting ot the art of moving 
the united with the art of applying our ar- 
guments; a genius for phyſics and geometry, when 
occupied in calculating the motions and action of the 
globes of the univerſe, and the whole phenomena of 
nature; a genius for painting and ſculpture, when 
the pencil and chiſſel trace on the marble or canvaſs 
the aftions or the features of a hero; and the genius 
is ſaid to conſiſt in tbe power which nature 
— phyſical ſenſibility, and a happy confor- 
mation of the organs to certain perſons, in conceiving 

boldly, and delivering eaſily; in painting what is 
l fekt, and it is, in a word, what Horace calls 
Splendida bilis, which we are further informed is 2 
kind of central fire, which elevates the mind, warms 
the imagination, which makes one think with force, 
and deſcribe with livelineſs. See on this ſubje& the 


Principes pour la Lecture des Poetes by the Abbe 
Mallet. 


But what is gained by all theſe youu diſtinftions, 
this da bilis and central fire? Are we always 
22 for things? Dd fach critics ſay any 
thing more, than that genius, is genius? I lamem 


that even Pope extends this ſyſtem to criticiſm ; for 
he ; 


fays of poets and critics, 
« Both muſt alike from heaven derive their light; 
Theſe borx to judge, as well as thoſe to write,” 
which is certainly contrary to experience: tafte, the 
characteriſtic of criticiſm, is now acknowledged to be 
obtainable by a conſtant attachment tp the moſt - 
_ finiſhed perſormances of art. And when he adds, 
oc 
Let 
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With chilling fancies like theſe, 
have the minds of the moſt adyentu- 
rous geniuſes been rendered puſillani 
mous ; and grand deſigns, conceived. 
-with ardent felicity, haye ſuddenly ex- 
pired, becauſe their affrighted parents 
refuſed to foſter them with the vitality 
of induſtry. In an accompliſhed ge- 
nius, Horace, one of the moſt philo- 
ſophical poets, allows that art muſt be 
united with nature ; byt we probably 
attach different ideas to this power of 
nature, than the philoſophy of the age 
of Horace allowed him to acquire. 
Since his time, and even in the preſent 
day, ſome regard genius as nothing 
ſhort of inſpiration, and employ, in the 
ſober diſguiſitions of philoſophy, the 
fanciful expreſhons of poetry. We 
are told, that to attain to a ſuperiority 


in 


« Let ſuch teach others who themſelves excel; 
And cenſure freely who have written well.” 
The maxim is not leſs erroneous ; for the beſt poets 
are not always the ſureſt critics, as in the caſe of 
Goldſmith and others; and molt of the beſt critics 
dave not been poets, | 
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in any art, we muſt be Born with a cer- 
tain ſuſceptibility, or aptitude ; we muſt 
be born a poet, or a painter; or as one 
painter complimented another, by ſay- 
ing, that he was a painter in his mo- 
ther's womb. Such are the myſtic re- 
veries ſtill indulged by the artiſt, who 
is intereſted in exciting the wonder of 
the ignorant; but ſuch myſticiſm is 
not lefs injurious to art, than viſionary 
fanaticiſm to religion. 

Dryden traces the whole hiſtory of 
genius in a couplet, 
«© What in nature's dawn the child admired, 
» The youth endeavoured and the man ACQUIRED.” 
Yet is it not always zeceſary that this 
admiration ſhould be felt in childhood, 
or in youth, ſince accidental cauſes 
have frequently directed the purſuits 
of genius.“ Careſſes and coercion 
alſo, have made many a youth, a bright 
genius; patronage and poverty have 

 fSanulated 


Some inſtances are collected in Curiofitics of Li- 
terature. Fourth edition, vol. 2. p. 
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fimulared men to become mn 
artiſts. 

1 ave pre- 
ſented with wider proſpects, by the 
late attentions beſtowed on the ſtudies 
of biography. In tracing the hiſtory 
of philoſophers and poets, we have 
traced the genius of philoſophy and 
poetry; we have obſerved that certain 
events produced certain conſequences, 
and why men, with an equal aptitude 
for genius, have not always become 

men of genius. IIluſtrious characters 
are rare, owing to the rarity of thoſe 
human coincidencies which produce 
iltuftrious characters. Man is fo in- 


| Mluenced by moral cauſes, that the per- 


fection of his genius is ever propor- 

tioned to their effects. When men of 
letters reflected on the manyer of their 
own attainments, and on choſe events 
of literary hiſtory which related to 
others, they diſcovered that the facul- 
ties of the mind, are not ges from na- 
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ture, büt effects from human cauſes, 
or acquifitions of art. 8 | 
Every man of common organiſation 
has the power of becoming a man of 
genius, if to this be added a ſolitary 
devotion to art, and a vehement paſ- 
ſion for glory. It is the capacity of 
long attention, which, in the preſent 
day, muſt make one man ſuperior to 
another. Phyſical ſenfibility may vary, 
and detective organs cannot be ſup- 
plied by any artificial mode. But in 
general, nature has more impartiality 
than ſome of her children will allow; 
and it would be very difficult to ſind 
men, who have been ſo cruelly neg- 
iected by our common mother, as not 
to be endowed with ſufficient powers 
to excel in ſome particular department, 
when, by examining their mental 
ſtores, they have the art of diſcovering 
the kind of ſtudy for which they are 
beſt adapted, and when having made 
* n diſcovery, moral and 


phyſical 
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phyſical cauſes, are not inimical to 
their progreſs. An idiot is more rare 
than a man of genius. 

The man of genius ſhould ever exa- 
mine his phyſical and moral ſtate; for 
to ameliorate their advantages, and 
ſupply their deficiencies, are of the 
greateſt conſequence to his ſucceſs. 
A defect in phyſical ſenſibility, will 
diſorder ſome portion of genius; and 
the purblind eye of -Johnfon, which 
denied him the taſte for piQtureſque 
beauty, occaſioned much erroneous 
criticiſm, without, however, diminiſh- 
ing his acquired faculties, - on topics 
where this ſenſibility was not requiſite. 
Defects in the moral ſtate are innume- 
rable ; ſometimes they contract, ſome- 
times they enfeeble, and fometimes 
they annihilate genius. Shenſtone, 
who devoted his days to poetry, equally 
with Pope, could never reach his pow- 
ers. But was his life not a ſeries of 
diſcontent and liſtleſſneſs; ever inca- 

pable 
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pable of energy, and often ſinking 
into torpidity ? Without the vigour of 
hope, and without the exhilaration of 
enjoyment. Pope on the contrary was 
fortunate in every cireumſtance of early 
friend{bips, of augmenting indepen- 
dence, and of that continued fervour 
of diſpoſition, which cheriſhed by pa- 
tronage, knows ho pauſe till the re- 
moteſt excellence is graſped. In other 
eireumſtances Dryden might have 
proved ſuperior to Pope, and Otway 
had equalled Shakeſpeare. It is a moſt 
judicious obſervatian made by Helve- 
tins, that it is not ſufficient to poſſeſs 
genius, to obtain it's title. Ove diſj- 
£overs, another improves, a third ac- 
compliſhes, and this laſt is ſaluted as 
the genius; although he has really nat 
advanced the art, in a greater proportien, 
than his Jeſs fortunate predeceſſars. 
All-that the fineſt organiſation can 
import in the preſent day, will never 
n ohe work of genius. The mere 

| natural 
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natural produce, of the moſt fertile in- 
dividual, will now be only a pitiable 
indigence ; for the opulence of the 
mind can now only be formed by ſtor- 
ing it with acquired knowledge; and 
che moſt valuuble productions will be 
_ thoſe in which the induſtry of the mind 
has been moſt vigilantly exerciſed. 
The reſult of what we-uſually term 
natural abilities, will reſemble the haws 
and berries which our ancient Britons 
might have conſidered as excellent 
fruit, but a modern Briton knows that 
the richneſs of our orchards has been 
borrowed' from all the varieties of ck. 
mate: Hence, pertinacity of 'medita- 
tion, becomes à commerce of the 
mind; it aſſembles and combines the 
ideas of others, but the ſenſations it 
experiences are it's own." We learn 
to think, by being converſant with the 
thoughts of others; but this is denied, 
ſince it is aſſerted that the thoughts of 
others encumber our own. He; how- 
8 ever, 
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ever, ho is not familiariſed with the 
Fineſt thoughts of the fineſt | writers, 
will one day be mortified to obſerve, 
that his beſt thoughts are their indif- 
ferent ones. Nature reſpects a certain 
progreſſion ; ſhe expands by a gradual 
amplification; ſhe makes no leaps. 
But he who fondly dotes on what he 
terms his natural powers, audaciouſly 
imagines, that alone he can arrive at 
that point of knowledge, attained by 
the fraternal labours of the moſt emi- 
nent geniuſes. To think with think- 
ing men, is to run with agile racers. 
But as this is not always attended to, 
we abound with writers who are far 
removed from an excellence they could 
have acquired; as he who, accuſtomed 
to run in a ſolitary courſe; felicitated 
himſelf as being one of the firſt racers, 
but received the public derifion when 
he preſented himſelf at the Olympic 
. b ee 
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In meditating on the characters, the 
modes of life, the low formation, and 
the painful vigilance of ſome great 
writers, I have been of opinion, -that 
their conſpicuous labours, were the 
' gradual acquiſitions. of art. Of theſe 
writers many haye acknowledged that 
they could produce nothing valuable 
till a flame, caught by contact, had 
lighted. up their minds; they reſemble 
certain trees, which, though they 
could produce no valuable fruit of 
themſelves, are excellent for grafting 
on. The minds, of ſuch writers, are 
like a globe of glaſs, which, when ra- 
pidly revolved, and the hand applied 
to it's ſurface, will grow warm, emit 
light, and attraft bodies. Among this 
claſs of writers, we might place Boi- 
leau and. Racine; Pope and Gray; 
Akenſide and Armſtrong; Monteſ- 
quieu and Johnſon. When Boileau | 
aſked Chapelle, a facile natural writer, 
an opinion of his poetry, Chapelle 
| S 2 made 
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made this ſareaſtic compariſon—You 
are a great ox, who, labouring lowly 
and painfully, make a deep furrow. 
Boileau has himſelf admirably deſcri - 
bed this act of the ox, and I ſhall ap- 
ply it to writers who reſemble him. 
Un Boeuf preſſe par Faiguillon, F 
nay e ges. r 
” IMITATED. | 
* Urged by the oak? an ox; labotiods,: mY 
A painful auto, lui toiling,' traced. || 
"The French appear to have formed 
is diſtinction between great Writers. 
They call Corneille, in homme de 252 
and Racine, un homme d"Efprit. 
latter kind of writers are the more 
agreeable ; for though they never fur- 
paſs the former, yet they are rarely 
inferior, and can more happily adapt 
chemſelyes to a variety of topics. Men 
of; genius have ſtronger but more con- 
fined faculties. 
The natural facility which ſome wri- 
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ters appear to poſſeſs, forms no- diff- 
culty 


5 . 
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culty to this ſyſtem. Such authors as 
a Fielding and a Goldſmith, a Sheri- 
dan and a Wolcot, are not ſuppoſed 
to have overwhelmed their minds 
by extraneous ſtudies; and ſuch wri- 
ters are often even very illiterate. 
They addreſs themfelves to the heart, 
and not to the head. But ſtill from 
induſtry, and pertinacity of attention, 
is their rapidity of combination de- 
rived ; and not from what marvelling 
ignorance ſometimes regards as inſpi- 
ration or organifation. They have 
given a ſtrong direction to their mind, 
in the great ſyſtem of human life ; they 
therefore excel in that point, though 
they may be, and generally are, defi- 
cient in other literary qualities; for 
we ſhall always find that no man can 
know what he has not learnt, or know 
that ſuddenly which requires an habi- 
tual attention. 

And indeed, if we attend to the pre- 
cious obfervations of thoſe who have 


S 3 excelled 


1 
excelled in art or ſcience, we ſhall 
hear of no romance of original powers, 
no inſpirations from nature, no divine 
impulſe that creates a world, at a 
word, The painter diſcovers that it is 
long before the pencil accompliſhes 
thoſe beauties which he has long me- 
ditated, and the poet that he conſumes 
many years in verſe, before a great 
poem is even attempted. The follow- 
ing facts trace the progreſſive powers 
of genius. Reynolds painted many 
hours every day during the long ſpace 
of thirty years; Goldſmith compoſed 
his poems by ſlow and laborious ef- 
forts, and they are the finiſhed pro- 
duQtions of ſeveral years, Churchill 
was a verſifier at fifteen, but was not 
known as a poet till after thirty. 
Sterne, who read at leaſt as much as 
he thought, was not an original genius 
till at a late period of life. Addiſon, 


before he commenced his Spettators, 
had amaſſed materials with the aſſidu- 


ity 
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ity of a ſtudent.* The immortal work 
of Monteſquieu was the beloved oc- 
cupation of twenty years; the wit 
of Butler was not extemporaneous, 
but painfully elaborated from notes 
which he inceſſantly accumulated. 
And to cloſe our teſtimonies, the Emi- 
lius of Rouſſeau was the fruit, to em- 
ploy the writer's own energetic lan- 
guage, of twenty years meditation, 
and of three years compoſitian, 

Among the adyocates of our preſent 
ſyſtem, we rank the firſt geniuſes of 
the age. Johnſon, Helvetius, and 
Reynolds, have ceaſeleſsly enforced it's 
principles, have compoſed in the ar- 
dour of conviction, and have given 
ſtability to the beautiful ſtructure they 
erected by the maſſineſs of demanſtra- 


84 MP tion. 
„in his poetical Epiftle to Tickle, allu- 
. I | 


"0 amuſement liſhed half an age. 
But it has been — that the reverſe is 
the fact; for Addiſon had collected his materials to 
the amount of three volumes. The commentator 
of the laſt edition of the Spectators gives this inftruc- 
tive information, 
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tion. Authorities from periods more 
remote, are not wanting; Quintilian 
and Locke conſider men to have an 
equal aptitude to mental capacity, and 
Paſcal ſays, that what is called na- 
ture, is only our firſt habit; but what 
ſeveral great men have diſcerned con- 
fuſedly through a miſt, thoſe who com- 
poſed in a happier age, have viewed 
in the ſunſhine of biography. 

In the Diſcourſes of Reynolds, this 
principle is laid down as the founda- 
tion of all excellence in art. The pre- 
ſident expreſſes himſelf in this man- 
net. © Not to enter into metaphyſical 
diſcuſſions on the nature and eſſence 
of genius, I will venture to aſſert, that 
affiduity, unabated by difficulty, and a 
difpofition eagerly directed to the object 
of it's purſuit, will produce effects 
ſimilar to thoſe which ſome. call the 
reſult of natural powers.” The opinion 
of Johnfon not only appears in his 
converſations, but in his compoſitions ; 

. he 
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be has touched on this topic in the 
twenty: fifth and forty-third Ramblers, 
and in the perſon of Imlach, we are 
inſtructed, that when he reſalurd to 
male himſelf a poet, he tells us that 
be ſaw every thing with à new pur- 
poſe.” Ihe entire work of L'Eſprit 
of Helvetius inculcates the __ "ow 
ciples. - 
On this Ae 1 ſhall ns 
the following rapid glance. In the 
rude periods of ſociety, when a writer 
can have but few predereſſors, he will 
pour forth, what Milton elegantly and 
ſweetly terms © Virgin Fancies.” He 
muſt then meditate on the great ori- 
ginal nature; the impreſſions muſt be 
vivid, though rude, and the combi- 
nations novel, though wild. Some, 
whoſe phyſical ſenfibility, improved 
by imperceptible habit, may receive 
ſenſations more lively than others, will 
exerciſe a facility and celerity of con- 
ception apparently ſupernatural to the 

vulgar 
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vulgar and the ignorant. In the latter 
claſs even the higheſt minds muſt then 
be ranked; and it is not improbable 
that the artiſt himſelf is not leſs per- 
ſuaded than his admirers, that he is 
agitated by a certain impulſe, and that 
his performances could not be pro- 
duced by human means. A Deus in 
Nobis, exclaims the ſelf wondering 
Ovid, at a later period indeed, but 
when the philoſophy of the mind had 
made but little progreſs. Hence the 
origin of that fanciful interpoſition of 
nature in the caſe of men of genius; 
and it is then that poets are. regarded 
as prophets, and PER as ma- 
gicians. 

The Monkiſh ages blended many of 
the abſurdities of polytheiſm with their 
peculiar ones; and it was in this pe- 
riod, Eraſmus informs us, that that 
gothic adage was formed worthy of 
Monkiſh taſte, and Monk iſh credulity; 


eee uo: fit ; which an excel- 
lent 
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lent judge of poetry contradicts, by af- 
firming, that a poet may be made, as 
well as horn. But a great revolution 
appears in the world of taſte; the 
flame of inveſtigation riſes gradually in 
the moſt ſecret retirements of nature, 
She comes, in all her ſimplicity, and 
all her ſolitary majeſty, unaccompa- 
nied by the adventitious ſplendour of 
fancy, the groteſque chimeras of aſto- 
niſhment, and the terrific forms of ſu- 
peritition: When we underſtand na- 
ture, what becomes of apparitiens, of 
witchery, of prophecy, and the 1 
ration of genius? 

. Genius may now be divided into an 
enthuſiaſm caught from nature, and an 
enthufiaſm received from art. 

| The enthuſiaſm from nature is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by it's facility, celerity, and 
vividneſs ; ſufficient to form an ardent 
effuſion in the early periods of ſociety. 
Such are the relicks of all antient 


poetry. 


But as the ſphere of poetical 


invention 


WM. 
inverition muſt then be very circum- 


ſcribed, we obſerve, in ſuch compo- 
fitions, a recurrence of. the ſame ob- 
jets and the ſame ideas. Man creates 
by imitation; but he creates little in 
the infancy of fociety, becauſe he has 
ſcarcely any thing to imitate. When 
we examine the effuſions of the Bards, 
the wild poetry of the Indians, and 
even Oſſian, who probably has re- 
ceived many modern embelliſhments, 
we perceive that paucity of ideas, 
which muſt be natural at this periey 
of ſociety.* 

This enthuſiafm from nature dimi- 
niſhes in the progrefs of refinement. 
Artiſts not infrequently complain that 
nature is nearly exhauſted, and not 
without 


1 
enthuſiaſm from nature; nor can he be confidered 2s 
the moſt original, becauſe he is the moſt ancient of 
dur claſſic poets. We are told, that ſcarce any ſpe- 
. and it is pro- 
bable that the Mæonian was not more than 
his imitator the Mantuan, and that his immortal la- 
bours were compoſed with an enthuſiaſm trom art, as 
9 
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without reaſon for it would, perhaps; 
aſtoniſh ſome, if they were ſhown: how 
very few original motions form the great 
treaſury: of human invention. Nature 
is regular in her grand characteriſtics.- 
She zs ever the ſame univerſal pdwerz 
but in the progrefs of ſociety, aggredt 
variation obtains in the human paſs 
ſtons. We all think alike on dertain 
objeRts in their general conception; 
but moſt think- differently in ir in- 
divideal examination z hence eriticiſin 
has obſerved, that the beauties of art 
are ſometimes- local, atid ſbmetitmes 
univerſal. But not te wander into 
metaphyſical diſcuſſion,” e may r- 
mark, that pure nature will diſguſt by 
it's obvieuſneſs' and it's facility ;| ele- 
gance, the characterittic of refinement, 
means ſelection, and, at chis pemod 
we diſguiſe and mite the - offenlive 
rudeneſs of truth; by the attractive 
graces of veriſiwiktude. A noble fen- 
un occupies the ſoul of the artift, 


and 
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and he toils after an ideal perfection. 
The richeſt combinations throw their 
dazzling light on his imagination; 
emulation rivals and ſurpaſſes ; 7 in this 
glorious ſtrife, individual is oppoſed 
to individual, and people to people. 
Our galleries are filled with 1 
and our libraries with poems. 
A diverſity of genius becomes 988 
an ede a taſte becomes more 
exquiſite. One kind is peculiar to this 
age; the genius of ſeveral can now be 
made to produce an original one. A 
ſtudent, to borrow an expreſſion from 
chemiſtry, amalgamates the character- 
iſtics of preceding miafters. The hif- 
tory of the orders in architecture, is 
the hiſtory of genius. We have the 
ſevere Tuſcan, the chaſte” Doric, the 
elegant Ionic, the light Corinthian, 
and at length appears the Compote 
uniting theſe varieties. 

Models are now propoſed Wan 
for Art . 
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if by our dexterity we preſerve not 
the equilibrium, if we paſs or decline 
from the point, we ſlide into barba- 
riſm. In vain ſome daring ſpirits ſcorn 
the mandates of taſte; Iime is the 
avenger of neglected criticiſm. 

At this period ſome, enamoured of 
the illuſive idea of orjgina/ powers, pre- 
tend to draw merely from the native 
fountains of nature. Uneducated ar- 
lower occupations of life, who are im- 
mediately received as original geniuſes. 
But ĩt is at length perceived, that the 
genuine requiſites of poetry, at this 
period of refinement, are not only be- 
yond- their reach, but often beyond 


geniuſes have neyer ſurvived the tran- 
kent ſeaſon of popular wonder, and 
derive their mediocrity from the faci- 
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their comprehenſion. Theſe inſpired 


lity of conſulting the finiſhed c 
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Nor wut we conceive thatithat 
vein of imitation, which muſt ever vun 
through the works of great artiſts, is 
a mechanical proceſs. By an. intenſe 
ſtudy; of preceding maſters, they are 
taught the enchantments of art; mar- 
vellous and exquibte. ſtrokes which 
exiſt dot in nature. A fine copy of 
nature aſſr ds their organs more than 
2 real ſcene. On examination, it will 
be found that the moſt capital produc- 
tions ef our firit artiſts, are really com- 
poſed in this manner- A Raphael 
borrowed as freely — other pain 
ters, as a Milton from other poets. 
It may now be enquired, that ſince 
we acknowledge there: are cauſeh 
which may diſenable a genuine ftudent 


from acquiring genius, What is gained 
by this new ſyſtem? We reply an uſe. 
ful knowledge of truth; and a con- 
tempt for that popular prejudice, 
which ever echoes the pernieious no- 
tion, that an ar// muſt be born with a 


peculiar 
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peculiar Ane, or intellectual conſtruc- - 
An ardent ans aſpiring youth is 
diſmayed at the firſt- difficulties of 
art, becauſe he eaſily imagines that a 
maxim which has been ſo long re- 
ceived as inconteſtable, is therefore 
incontrovertable. I believe that the 
ſucceſs of an artiſt oftener depends on 
good Juck, than on organiſation: Ariſtotle 
has ſaid, that to become eminent in 
any profeſſion, three things are re- 
quiſite, nature, ſtudy, and practice. 
How often does it become neceſſary 
to eraſe the word nature, and fupply 
it's place by good fortune We often 

loſe much, when we inform a young 
artiſt, that he muſt have been born a 
poet, or a painter; ſince it is impoſſi- 
ble to decide whether he is born ſuch 
unleſs he praRiſes the arts; and it is 
certain that no excellence in art can 
be acquired without long and unwea- 
ried induſtry, Artiſts who have evin- 
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ced nothing of this biff in their 
early attempts, have ſometimes een 
duded by being great artiſts. Induſ- 
try, whether it conſiſt in an inceſlkint 
exerciſe of the faculties, by medita- 
ting on the labours of others, or in 
is the ſureſt path that conduats to the 
ſeats of fame; but fuch intervening 
Obſtacles as may oppoſe with fatal and 
dead effects, are in the power, dt 

of philoſophy, but of fortune. 
I hall enforce thefe obſervations, 
by tranſcribing a ſentiment of Johafon. 
Every man who purpeſes d grow 
eminent by learning, ſhould carry in 
his mind at once, the difficulty of r- 
cellence, und the force of induſtry, 
and remeniber that fame is not con- 
ferred, hut as. the recompence of la- 
Hour, and that labour, vigorouſſy con- 

4inued, has not often failed of it's xe- 

Ward.“ | e 
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flections on LITERARY INDUSTRY, 
which, perhaps, may confirm the 
preſent. 
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- \ | \ HEN youthful genius meditates 


in the firſt leſſons, he had obſerved the 
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On Literary InDusTRY. 


on a great compoſition, he does not 
uſually reflect on the mode of it's per- 
formance ; his deſpair is equal to his 
admiration ; and there is danger that 
he may reſemble the young arithmeti- 
cian, who reſigned his art, becauſe 


total amount of an immenſe ſeries, 
which he could. not ſuppoſe he was 
born to comprehend. 8 
If a Savage wandering in his woods, 
accuſtomed to no other habitation 
than his dark cave, or ill- conſtructed 
hovel, ſhould diſcover an edifice, con- 
ſiderable in it's magnitude, and regu- 
lar in it's arrangement, he would im- 
mediately conclude that it was the re- 
ſidence of a divine being, conſtructed 
by 
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by divine power. He would conſider 
that no human hand could raiſe the 
columns, and no human deſign could 
invent an order ſo beautiful. If the 
Savage, however, becomes inſtructed, 
he diſcovers that it's author was a be- 
ing of his own ſpecies, that the hand 
which erected, was fuperior in ſkill, 
but-not in ſtrength, to his own; and 
that if he would ' ſubmit to the ſame 
directions which conducted the other, 
he might himſelf be capable of pro- 
ducing a fimilar compoſition. This 
Savage is the unreflecting reader, or 
that ſimple youth, whoſe admiration 
cloſes with deſpair. 

Few works of magnitude vreſeited 
- theigſelves at once in full extent, to 
their authors; patiently were they 
examined, and inſenſibly were they 
formed. We often obſerve this cir- 
cumſtance noticed in their prefaces. 
Writers have propoſed to themſelves 
a little piece of two acts, and the farce 
T 3 has 
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has become a comedy of five ; an eſſay 
{wells inte a treatiſe, and a treatiſe 
into volumes. 
Let us trace the progreſſion of the 
mind in the formation of it's ſpecula- 
tions. At the firſt glance a man of 
genius. throws around a. ſubject, he 
perceives, not more than one or two 
firiking circumſtances, unobſerved by 
another; As he revolves. the ſubject, 
the whole mind is gradually agitated, 
and it is then, that acquiring- force by 
exertion, he diſcovers. talents. that he 
knew. not he poſſeſſed. At firſt he ſaw 
(except the few leading objects which 
invited his contemplation) every thing 
dimly; to the ſtudious eye of genius, 
every thing becomes orderly and diſ- 
tin& ; the twilight gradually diſperſes, 
and every form ſhines in the brilliant 
light of imagination. It is then he is 
excurſive and unweary; it is then that 
all is beauty to his eye, all is har- 
mony to his car. It is like viewing a 
1 landſcape 


I 
hndſcape at an early hour in a fum- 
only reſts. on a particular object, and 
the ſcons is wrapt in miſt; as the 
tight and warmth inereaſe, the miſts 
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charms. 
Such is the feebleneſs of” hams * 


eulties, that; it is probable, if they 
eould pergeive- at the firſt view the 
whole oi the fubje&, they would re- 
with deſpendnce ãt's final. accompliſli- 
ment. In the preveding eſſay we have 
obſervee that the greateſt works have 


for the! leqdldy — of even 
works of magnitude, I ſhall notice 
three modern compoſitions of great 
and kindred merit. That exquiſite 


poem; Les Jardins of the Abbe- de 


Lille, derives it's exiſtence from the 
— circumſtanee of a lady aſking 
T 4 for 


been infendbly Tfotmed; ang to prove 
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for a few yerſes on rural topics. His 
ſpecimens pleaſed, and the poet, ani- 
mated by a ſmile, heaped ſketches on 
Ketches, till he found himſelf ena- 
bled to weave them into a concording 
whole, which forms one of the fineſt 
didactic poems in the language. © The 
botanic garden” was at firſt only a few 
looſe deſcriptions of flowers, which 
caſually. excited the poet's philoſophi- 
cal curioſity ; and we have only to la- 
ment that the Engliſh bard wanted 
the addreſs, or the induſtry of the 
French poet: A deficiency of inte- 
reſting order is the radical defect of 
that compoſition, * The pleaſures of 
memory” was the ſlow and perfect pro- 
duction of ten years; the poet at firſt 
propoſed a fimple deſcription in a few 
lines, but imperceptibly conducted by 
his meditations, from theſe few verſes; 
was at length compoſed a poem, im- 
portant alike for it's extent, it's inveſ- 
gation, and it's beauty, Similar cir- 
cumſtances 
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cumſtances gave the origin of the Lu- 
trin; and the Dunciad is an amplifica- 
tion of the Mac Flecnoe of Dryden. 
The Henriade of Voltaire was at firſt 

only intended for a poem on the League, 
andi it's want of unity of deſign, as an 
epic, aroſe from this circumſtance. 
- MzpiTATiON may be defined the 
indufiry of the mind. On it's habitual 
exertion depend all our great efforts; 
for literary induſtry to obtain it's pur- 

poſe muſt become habitual. It is then, 
whereever we go, whatever we ſee, 
from what we.read, and what we 
hear, ſome acquiſitions are brought 
to adorn our favourite topics. I am 
much pleaſed, and much inſtructed, 
by that anecdote of an ancient general, 
who, in the profoundeſt peace, practi- 
ſed ſtratagems of war, and when walk- 
ing with his friends, and arriving at 
ſome remarkable ſpot, was accuſtomed 
to conſult with them, on a mode- of 
* or attack. Hence he derived 


the 


— —_— — —— 


„ 
nied by his genius, and to this general 
the victories of war were obtained by 
the labours of peace: The great poet, 
and the great painter, are abke intent 
on their reſpeQive. ohjeds; and do, 
remarkable ſpots, without bringing 
home ſentiments and images, forms 


labours, than to the operations of ge-. 
nius. If genius is to be conſiderod as 
inſpiration, the philoſophers of his li. 
terary age will acknowledge that we 
have produced no works of genius; 
and that even the livelieſt conceptions 
of our poets are rarely formed by that 
celerity, and fury, which ſome are yet 

ſo 
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fo. credulous, and ſo ignorant as to 
ſuppoſe. The manuſcripts. of one of 
our moſt original living bards, would 
aſtonjiſh ſome of his admirers. by theig 
numerous raſures; but every, blot an 
them is like the artful patches on the 
face of a beauty, which improve” it's 
charms. The induſtry, which we are 
naw to.underſtand, reſembles, but little, 
mechanical aſſiduity; it is a continued 
exerciſe of the nobleſt faculties, which 
expand. as they are uſed; a reſolute : 
intellectual labour; a. combination af 
many means to obtain one end. in 
ſtudy invigorated by meditation 3 it in 
criticiſm, which, if we may ſo expreſa 
ourſelves, is a continuation or ſupple- 
ment of the ſpirit of the original au- 
thor; This induſtry is that art, Whieh 
ſeiſes, as if it were by the rapidity of 
inſpiratien, whatever it diſcovers in 
the works of others, which: may en- 
rich it's own ſtores; which knows: by 


a quick apprehenſion, what ta exa- 


mine 
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mine and what to imbibe ; and which 
receives an atom of intelligence; from 
the minds of others on it's own mind, 
as an accidental ſpark falling on Aa 
heap of nitre, is ſufficient to raiſe a 
powerful blaze. 
If we look into literary biography, 
we perceive that every illuſtrious wri- _ 
ter, in one mode or another, was an 
indefatigable ſtudent. Tillotſon ob- 
ſerves, that whenever the ancient hiſ- 
torians deſcribe an eminent character, 
they ever employ theſe expreſſions, 
that he was incredibili induſtria, diligentia 
fingulari. Cicero and Pliny, to habi- 
tuate themſelves to the graces of the 
Grecian writers, even at a remote pe- 
riod of life, practiſed the labours of 
tranſlation ; and there was no mode or 
art they omitted proper for correction. 
They read their work to a few friends, 
they recited it to an audience, and 
even ſent it to their diſtant friends for 
emendation. This unwearied zeal has 
rendered 
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rendered their works immortal, and 


capable of equalling whatever the am- 
bition of the moderns can oppoſe. 
Voltaire, lively as he may appear, was 
an indefatigable ſtudent, and never 
read, even at the cloſe of life, without 
a pen in his hand. The immortal and 
voluminous labours of the philoſophic 
Buffon, are derived from the ſimple 
circumſtance of early riſing; he long 
ſtrove againſt a natural indulgence of 
eaſe, and uſed ſevere precautions. It 
is not I who attribute his works to this 
petty circumſtance, it is himſelf. The 
moſt original genius of this age, car- 
ries a little book for hints, for hemiſ- 
ticks, and any occaſional obſervation. 
which may ſtart in all it's warmth from 
the inſpection of a preſent object. 
Perhaps no ſtudent was more labori- 
ous than Milton, and his induſtry was 
even equal to his genius. Obſerve the 
modeſt and remarkable expreſſion he 
employs, in one of his proſe works, 
alluding 
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alluding to his intention of compoſing = 
an epic. After mentioning Tuſſo, he 
adds, It haply would be no raſlmeſs 
from an egudl diligence and inclination to 


preſent the like.” Such was the vigi- 
fant induftry of Pope, that he appears 
to have derived his genius from this 
charaQteriftic. 


Theſe obſervations will hold through 
all ages, and ſtill more in ages of re- 
. finement, than in the earlier periods 
uf ſociety ; for itis a truth of ſome im- 
portance in literature to be known, 
that the farther progreſs we make in 
fary ; that as taſte is more refined, la- 
bour becomes more eſſential; and that 
however modern writers muſt loſe 
fomething ef originality, they have, 
even if their ſabje& is preoccupied, 
more difficulties to overcome, more art 
todifplay,more labour to exerciſe, more 
novelty to court, than their anceſtors, 
* wot with the licentious ſpirit of 
5 their 


* who, though not ſupe- 
Tior in point of courage, handled their 
pen with a ferocity, not permitted to 
their more poliſhed deſcendants. 
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Ox THE INELUENCE OF Crna 
on TRR Human Mixp. 


Amonc the follies of the wiſe, 
may be ranked that ſyſtem which cir- 
cumſcribes the energies of the human 
mind, by the influence of climate. It 
has been confuted, and is ſtill believed, 
for there are ſome whom no confuta- 
tions can confute. We ſhall form an 
enquiry into it's origin, with ſome no- 
tices of that fanciful chain it has 
thrown over the intellects of the moſt 
vigorous geniuſes, and we ſhall incul- 
cate the independence of the intellec- 
tual powers. 

This extravagant ſyſtem derives it's 
modern rejuveneſcence from a writer 
whoſe talents are the moſt brilliant 
and ſeductive, modern literature diſ- 
plays. Monteſquieu, ever vigilant in 

riking 
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ſtiriking the mind by novelties, diſco- 
vered in the writings of ſome of the 
ancients, a few fanciful and caſual 
conjecturès on the influence of climate 
on the human mind, and which he alſo 
extended to manners. Curious abſur- 
dities, not leſs eccentric, remain yet 
for ſome future Montefquieu to adopt. 
Theſe flight conjectures he ſeized with 
avidity, amplified with ingenuity, de 
corated by the graces of fancy, and 
divulged with the triumphant air of a 
modern diſcovery. 

Baillet, who wrote at the cloſe of 
the laſt century, without a ſolitary 
charm of Monteſquieu's fancy, was 
well acquainted with this extravagant 
notion. It is probable, that to this 
compiler Monteſquieu, with ſome kin- 
dred geniuſes, were indebted for the 
ſeminal heat of all their variegated 
flowers. In his volume on National 
Prejudices, he adverts to this ſyſtem, 


and quotes Hippocrates, Plato, Arif- 
U 


totle, 


| 
| 
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totle, Seneca, and others, who: had 
conceived that the temperature of the 
air contributes ſomething to the natu- 


ral diſpoſitions of the mind. Long an- 
terior to Monteſquieu, our own Mil- 
ton expreſſed this prejudice,;* and as 
Filangieri obſerves, Chardin, Fonte- 
nelle, Du Bos, and others, had ex- 

. 


* It is curious to obſerve, that Spenſer, * child 


of fancy, had on this ſubject, a ſounder philoſophy 


than Milton. I allude to his View of the State of 
Ireland ; it is compoſed in the dialogue manner, and 
one of the ſpeakers conceĩves that the barbarity of 
that country nds from the "July re of the ſoil, 
or influence er of td the lars. But he is juitl ed 
by the other, in expreſſions ſo ohiloſophi and plea- 
fing, that I ſhall tranſcribe them, ** Surely, I fun 
poſe this but a yain conceit of ſimple men, which j 
things by their eckt, and not by their cauſes; 2 
I would rather think the cauſe of this evil which 
hangeth upon that country, to rather of the 
unſoundneſs of the counſels, and plots which you 
fay have been oftentimes laid for the reformation, or 
of faintneſs in following and effecting the ſame, than 
of any ſuch fatal courſe appointed. of God, as you 


miſdeem; but it is the manner of men, that when they 


are fallen into any 
not as they —. th 
blame thereof unto 


gal, - or their actions ſucceed 
2 are always ready to impute the 
the heavens, ſo to excuſe their own 


follies and imperfections. The ata Spenſer i . 


another inſtance to prove that an exquifite ima 
tion may be combined with the ſoundeſt intel &; | 
and it is now, perhaps, the firſt time that Spenſer the 
poet, has been quoted as Spenſer the philoſopher. 


1 
plained and adopted the notion. But 
what the reaſoning of Chardin, the 


wit of Fontenelle, and the ingenuity 
of Du Bos, failed to eſtabliſh, was 


dazzled the eyes of Europe, and iced, 


with an additional froſt, the heart of 
many a literary Ruſſian and Dane. It 


is thus follies are hereditary among 
writers, and one generation perpetu- 
ates or revives the extin& follies of 
another. 

It was the talent of exquiſite com- 
poſition that gave to Monteſquieu the 
power of diſguiſing an exploded the- 
ory. Who can reſiſt fuch poignant 
epigrams as theſe, allowing that every 


lively epigram is a concluſive argu- 


ment ?*—* The expire of climate is the 
firſt of all empires.” —* As we diſtin- 
guiſh climates by degrees of latitude, 
we might diſtinguiſh them, thus to 


expreſs ane. by degrees of ſenſibi- 
U 2 


fixed by the ſeduQtive eloquence of 
Monteſquieu. His brilliant ſtrokes 


lity. _ -: 
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lity.“ In thoſe countries, inſtead of 
precepts, we muſt have padlocks.” — 
Such is the witty ſyſtem of the preſi- 
dent Monteſquieu, which perhaps was 
firſt conceived with a ſmile, but con- 
ducted with ingenious gravity. We 
ſuffer our follies to become agreeable, 
when we ſuffer them to become fa- 
miliar. 

When the Spirit of laws” was firſt 
publiſhed, every literary centinel did 
not ſilently admit the enemy of intel- 
lectual freedom, nor was every genius 
rendered ſomniferous by the corrup- 
tions of wit. The alarm was given. 
This paradox kindled the philoſophic 
indignation of Gray, and inſpired his 
exquiſite muſe to commence a poem 
of conſiderable magnitude, deſigned 
to combat a poſition ſo fatal to intel- 
lectual exertion. Churchill revolted 
from the degrading notion; a line on 
genius conveys his idea, that it is not 

circumſcribed 
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circumſcribed by local fituation, _; 
ſays he, 

an en fe he ae 
Armſtrong found it neceſſary to in- 
veigh with ſarcaſtic acerbity againft 
this ſyſtem ;_ but it was the philoſo- 
phic Hume, who with ſold arguments 
cruſhed the brilliant ans of Mon- 
teſquieu. 

Filangieri,* who had all the as 
tage of poſterior knowledge, united to 
an inveſtigating genius, has marched 
between thefe ſyſtematiſers and their 
adverſaries, by attempting to ſhew 
that Climate influences the mind as à 
relative, not as an abſolute cauſe, and 
that the difference is not perceptible 
in temperate climates. But one of 
his political reveries is that of drying 
marthes, and felling woods to change 
= — of a people. I much 
| . fear 


1 
: = 7 


: o. 
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fear that the Italian, (for his nation are 
moſt politic refiners,) has only miſtaken 
the national humour of Addiſon, who 
tells us, that © a famous uniyerſity in 
this land, was formerly yery much in- 
feſted with pyzs; but whether or no 
this might not ariſe from the „ens and 
marſhes in which it was fituated, and 
which are now drained, I muſt leave 
to the determination of more ſkilful 
naturaliſts.” 

As France is a very extenſive coun- 
try, and has great variation of. climate, 
it offered an ample circuit for theſe 
ſyſtematiſers to verify their favourite 
poſitions, by tracing the effects of cli- 
mate through that diverſified country. 
The inhabitants of Picardy being 
placed in a colder ſituation than the 
other provinces, were imagined to be 
eminent for their indefatigable labour, 
and their writers were ſuppoſed to be 
ſtudents of great erudition. But here, 
as almoſt in every inſtance, where facts 


are 
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are produced to confirm this fanci- 
ful theory, we ſhall find that moral 
are often taken for phyſical effects. 
Baillet remarks on this obſervation 
concerning Ficardy, that the induſtry 
of it's writers is owing to thoſe devaſ- 
fations of war, which, having injured 
the fortunes of the natives, induced 
them rather to apply to uſeful than to 
agreeable compoſitions, as a means of 
ameliorating their fortune. Normandy | 

having great inequality of climate, was 
ſuppofed to occaſion a ſimilar inequal- 
ity in the literary productions of it's 
authors; and Auvergne having high 
mountains and deep vallies, was con- 
jectured to produce both men of great 
genius and great dullneſs; for thoſe 
born on the mountains were ſaid to 
have more delicate organs, and a more 
ætherial ſpirit, than the groſs and ſtu- 
pid ſtudents of the valleys. Such are 
the materials, which, with many others, 
19 * 4 TIM might 


* 
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might be employed in a hiſtory of the 
follies of philoſophy.* 
But if an Engliſhman is amuſed by 
' theſe airy fancies, he will come at 
length to reſent, with a due ſpirit of in- 
dignation, the national attacks which 
theſe fantaſtic ſy{tematiſers have con- 
ſtantly levelled at our country. Bri- 
tain has been conſidered by them as a 
Beotia. Profound diſquiſitions, and 
farcaſtic exultations, have been made 
concerning our foggy iſland ; but the 
ſame fogs remain, while the fineſt com- 
poſitions now enrich our language, 
The claſſics of England exhibit models 
of the pureſt taſte to literary Europe ; 
but moral cauſes long impeded the 
progreſs of taſte in our country ; whea 
individuals want patronage, they often 
want genius; our monarchs have been 
torpid and me. but our pub- 
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lic at length has been rapid and mag- 
nificent. We may reſound our tri- 
umphs to the manes of Du Bos,“ of 
Monteſquieu, and Winekelman, who 
have affirmed that we could have no 
genius for the ſine arts, becauſe they 
informed the world that the ſenſibility 
of | taſte was obſtructed by an obnox- 
jous clime. Such are the fentiments 
which have been echoed. from one 
writer to another, till even fome of 
our own have been pleaſed to calum- 
nlate themſelves, 

Among many curious criticiſms of 
foreigners, I muſt not paſs filently 
Winckelman's notion concerning Mil- 
ton. He tells us, that all the deſcrip- 
tions in the Paradiſe Loft, excepting 
the amorous and delicate ſcenes of the 
primeval pair, are like yell-painted 
gargons, which reſemble each other, 
but are always frightful ; and this he 
3 attributes 
* This writer that a difference of talents 


concei ves, 
: in the ſame people, in different ages, is to be aſcri 
to ſame var iatian of their climate * 
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attributes to the climate. But what 
is here attempted to be depreciated, 
every critic of taſte will conceive to 
be the terrible graces of a ſublime po- 
eſy; a ſublimity (the grandeſt charac. 
teriſtic of a poet) unrivalled in modern 
or in ancient times. As the ſubje& is 
peculiar, and of the moſt elevated na- 
ture, ſo it found in Milton a genius as 
peculiar, and faculties the moſt ele- 
vated. If the Engliſh Muſe has ſur- 
paſſed her ſiſters in loftineſs, ſhe yields 
not in the more delicate and ſweeter 
portions of her art. Of late we have 
excelled in pictureſque deſcription ; 
the moſt pleaſing paintings of nature 
variegate the verſe of Thomſon, who, 
as a ſhrewd obſerver- remarks, was 
born more | northerly than Milton. 
Goldſmith has cultivated the ſame 
powers, and they have proved ſo at- 
tractive to the public taſte, that Eng- 
liſh verſe can now exhibit ſome of the 
moſt exchanting and the moſt vivid 

| ſcenery 
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ſcenery in poetry. The Muſe was con- 
ſidered to be under a ſkiey influ- 
ence;” but whenever a national impe- 
diment 1s remoyed, and Time, in every 
poliſhed nation, ſubyerts ſuch cauſes, 
that people will not fail of equalling 
the efforts. of thoſe who have been 
placed in happier circumſtances. 
| Men of genius ceaſe to be ſuch, 
when like the common people, they 
precipitate themſelves on one another 
with the ſtupid docility of a flock of 
ſheep, who follow the one who hap- 
pens to be the foremoſt. Writers have 
yielded up their ſenſations and their 

reflections to this favourite theory. 
Spence has accounted for the turgidity 
of Lucan, on the principles of this 
ſyſtem. He ſays, © The ſwellings in 
his poem may be partly accounted for, 
perhaps, from his being born in Spain, 
and in that part of it which was fartheſt 
removed from Greece and Rome.“ But 
the following inſtance will parallel any 


literary 
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literary extravagance. When Dyer 
gave the Fleece,” he acquainted the 
world, to apologize for the defects of 
the poem, that © It was publiſhed un- 
der ſome diſadvantages; for many of 
it's faults muſt be imputed to the air of 
a fenny country, where I have been _e 
the moſt part above theſe five years.” 
Such criticiſms remind me of a couplet 
of the ingenious De Foe, whoſe good 
ſenſe appears alfo to have wandered 
wildly into theſe fancies. In one of 
his Political Poems, he fays of his hero 
„ Batavian climates nouriſhed him a- while, 

Too great a genias for ſo damp à ſoil.” . 

It is evident, that when Milton firſt 
propofed to himſelf the compoſition of 
his epic, this ſublime genius felt a full 
conviction of this prejudice of his age, 
reſpeCting the influence of climate on 
the human mind. He tells us in one 
of his proſe works, that he intends to 
write an epic © out of our own an- 
cient 


. 1 
cient ſtories; if there be nothing ad- 


verſe in our climate, or the fate of this 
age.” At a more remote period, When 
he was near the concluſion of his im- 
mortal labour, he adorns theſe erro- 
neous notions by the charms of his 
verſe, and lays a peculiar ſtreſs on the 
word cold. Theſe are the lines, 

ol —CC cr argument 
Remains, ſufficient of itſelt to raiſe 

That name, unleſs an age too late, or cold. 
Climate, or years damp my intended wing.” 
Even Young, in The Merchant,” 
complains, that * his poetic vein run: 
flow in this cold climate.“ 
The notion of this influence of the 
climate was indeed ſo univerſal in 
thoſe days, that Deſcartes feared that 
the warmth of the climate in France 
would too much exalt his imagination, 
and difturb that temperate ftate of the 
mind neceſſary for philoſophical diſco- 
veries. He therefore took refuge from 
the ſun, in Holland. All the froſt of 
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the northern climates could never ren- 
der his burning imagination tepid ; the 
viſionary would have dreamt on a pil- 
low of ſnow. | 
Such have been the imbecillities of: 
great men; and on ſuch foundations 
reſted the brilliant edifice which the 
hand of Monteſquieu did not conſtruct, 
but only adorned. It is to be lamented 
that ſome ſuperior minds prefer the 
little vanity of temporary novelties to 
the infinite glory of enduring truths. 
Every error of this kind long links an 
additional fetter on the human mind, 
and half the wiſdom of man now con- 
fiſts in deſtroying the chains of his own 
fabrication. Age ſucceeds: to age, 
and the human mind, as it calculates 
it's genuine acquifitions, wonders at 
the petty amount ; while, if we ſcru- 
tiniſe moſt of our former attempts, we 
perceive with a ſigh, that philoſophy 
has been more curious than knowing, 


more active than pro greſſive, more 
ſpecious 
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ſpecious than ſolid ; that it has gene- 
rally conſiſted in becoming familiar 
with the incongruous opinions of 
others, and having no opinions of our 
own; and that while we run after the 
capricious coquetry of a meretricious 
fancy, Truth bas often paſt by, in ſober 
and unadorned beauty, unſolicited, 
undeſired, but rarely unſeen. 

Let us view this topic in a more in- 
ſtructive manner. Ariſtotle, in his 
Politics, obſerves, that the northern 
nations, and generally all Europe, are 
naturally courageous and robuſt, but 
are improper for mental exertion, 
without powers for meditation, and 
without induſtry for the arts; on the 
contrary,” the Aſiatics have great ta- 

lents for works of genius, are inclined 
to reaſoning and meditation, and ſkil- 
ful in the invention and perfection of 
arts. The reverſe of all this, in the 
preſent age, is the truth. Ariſtotle 
drew this repreſentation from the ex- 
iſting 
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iſting ſcene ; but had that acute mind 
happened to reflect on the powers 
which the cgfomt and the government of 
a people have over the human mind, 
he had then perceived that not the 
froſts and ſnows of the northern realms 
made men addict themſelves to war, 
but that predatory genius which muſt 
prevail in a people, who were con- 
ſtantly diſtreſſed by poverty and fa- 
mine. When a new civilization had 
taken place, and the ſeverities of the 
climate were mitigated by the benefi- 
cial influence of art and fcience ; when 
the deſcendants of theſe men employed 
their armaments in commerce, as well 
as in war; when their iron was plun- 
ged into the reluctant boſom of earth; 
when, in their cities, univerſities were 
erected, academies inſtituted, and the 
peaceful occupations of genius che- 
riſhed ; then, while the ſame climate 
exiſted, the national characters be- 
came changed. Heroic and poliſhed 

Greece 


. 

Greece and Rome are now batharous 
and puſillanimous; and the gravity and 
ſuperſtition of the Spaniard, the po- 
litic and aſſaſſtnating fpitit of the Tta- 
lian, the diligence and ſuppleneſs of 
the Seotchman, and the ſafpicioufneſs 
and profundity of the Englifhman, are 
derived from their manners and go- 
vernments. Max is a mere imitative 
CREATURE, and the wiſe LEGISLATOR 
may be a powerful BAT Rx. 
It was once enquired why Paris and 
Toulouſe produced fo many eminent 
lawyers. It was long attributed to 
the climate ; till ſome reaſonable being 
diſcovered, that the univerſities of 
thofe cities offered opportunities and en- 
couragements for that fudy which others 
did not. The Germans have long 
been an injured literary nation. A 
_ taſte for ſcience and erudition having 
been diffuſed among that induſtrious 
people, they were conftantly aſperſed 
by their lively neighbours, for invete- 
X rate 
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rate dullneſs and ſterile imaginations. 
The eminent ſucceſs of the French in 
the Belles Lettres, placed the fright- 
ened genius of that nation in a volun- 
tary ſecluſion; of late awakened from 
their ſtupor, they begin to rank high 
in polite letters; and although their 
productions have not yet attained that 
novelty of combination, which is the 
effect of long induſtry and multifarious 
compoſition, yet have they already 
produced ſome ſpirited and affecting 
works of imagination Which can fear 
no rivals. 

Men of genius, at London, or at 
Peterſburgh, in the retirement of their 
cabinet, if employed on the ſame to- 
pic, and equal in their acquiſitions, 
will think and write alike. The man- 
ners of a people occaſion ſome varia- 
tions in national taſtes ; there is an ar- 
bitrary and an ideal beautiful; or, in 
other words, a local and an univerſal 


ſenſation. The preſent ſyſtematiſers 
| not 
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not having ſufficiently inveſtigated the 
cauſes of arbitrary or local ſenſations, 
in perceiving them, they at once re- 
ferred them to the influence of c11- 
MATE, and not to the influence of 
GOVERNMENT. 

From this and the two preceding 
eſſays, we may, perhaps, conclude, 
that it is with a people, as with an in- 
dividual, and with an individual, as 
with a people. The human mind is 
indeed influenced not by climate, but 
by government; not by ſoils, but by 
cuſtoms; not by heat and cold, but by 
ſervitude and freedom. A happy edu- 
cation, an elegant leiſure, and a paſ- 
ſion for glory, muſt form a great man; 
as an excellent government, an or- 
derly liberty, and a popular felicity, 
muſt form a great people. But for 
theſe purpoſes, numerous conjunctures 
muſt ſucceed each other, which, in 
the poſition of human affairs, can be 
but rare; and to the preſent moment 

5 X 2 no 
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no ſyſtem of education for the indivi- 
dual, or ſyſtem of government for the 
people, has been diſcovered, which 
can ſatisfy the philoſophical mind; a 
great people, like a great man, muſt 
therefore become a ſingularity ; yet, as 
the characteriſtic of man is imitation, 
when one excels, there exifts a con- 
tagion of excellence. Nouriſhed by 
perfevering induftry, a diffuſion of 
emulation is propagated from indivi- 
dual to individual, and from nation to 
nation. Whenever, through moral 
cauſes, this emulation cannot exiſt, 
induſtry muſt be extinct, and excel 
lence unacquired. 

InDUSTRY is the vital principle of 
excellence; but we muſt not, there- 
fore, ſuppoſe, that the advice of a 
preceptor, or the mandate of a ſove- 
reign, can produce an inſtantaneous 
effect; there is a regular progreſſion 
in human affairs; and no power, leſs 
than omnipotence, could have pro- 
duced 
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duced that ſingular operation of com- 
manding light, and there was light. 
Miracles have departed from this phi- 
loſophic age; but inDpusTRY is left to 
us, which may be ſaid, to perform 
miracles, 
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On NoveLTY in LITERATURE. 


A MODERN reader, amidit the 
abundance of his books, reſembles 
Xerxes, who, ſatiated with his plea- 
ſures, promiſed a reward to him who 
ſhould allure by the invention of a new 
one. This capricious complaint only 
ſhews an abundance of objetts, and a 
diſordered taſte; the fault-is not in 
the pleaſures and the books, but in 
Xerxes and the Reader, 

« All is ſaid,” exclaims the tively 
Bruyere, but at the ſame moment, by 
his own admirable reflections, confutes 
the dreary ſyſtem he would eſtabliſh. 
An opinion of the exhauſted ſtate of 
literature, has been a popular preju- 
dice of remote exiſtence ; and an un- 
happy idea of a wiſe ancient, who, 


even in his day, laments, that“ of 
books 
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books there 1s no end,” has been tran- 
ſcribed by great authors, who, how- 
ever, cannot be deemed great politi- 
cians. Perhaps, in the age of Solo- 
mon, readers were perplexed by peri- 
odical publications, and the Jewiſh 
Magazines might have been manufac- 
tured with as little ſkill as our own. 

' This opinion ſerves for the apology 
of the idle, and the confolation of the 
diſappointed ; but it is to be lamented 
that it extinguiſhes the ardour of the 
ingenious. Had not genius felt itſelf 
ſuperior to this malicious dictum, the 
world had wanted nearly all it's va- 
Jued compoſitions. The popular no- 
tion of literary novelty is an idea more 
fanciful than exact. Of theſe unre- 
flecting cenſurers, many are yet to 
learn that their admired originals are 
not ſuch as they miſtake them to be, 
either in the parts or the deſign of 
their works. We ſhall ſhew how the 
pans of the moſt original performances 
X 4 have 
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haye. been borrowed; and of the 
thoughts of the moſt admired compo- 
ſitions, ſome readers are yet to be in- 
ſtructed that they are not wonderful 
diſcoveries, but only truths, of which 
themſelves felt the conviction, before 
the ingenuity of the author had ar- 
ranged the intermediate and acceſſory 
ideas, by Iucidly unfolding that con- 
fuſed ſentiment, which thoſe experi- 
ence who are not accuſtomed to think 
with depth or accuracy, 

Batteux employs a judicious figure, 
when he compares genius to the earth, 
which produces nothing, unleſs jt has 
firſt received the ſeeds, This has no 
tendency to impoveriſh the talents of 
the artiſt, for it diſplays the ſource of 
exhauſtleſs treaſures, of infinjte varia- 
tions, and limits not leſs than the uni- 
verſe itſelf, There is an affinity in all 
the works of genius, becauſe they are 
imitations of nature ; fimilar they are, 


yet nat the ſame ; as all earths are ter- 
rene 
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rene ſubſtances, but their qualities are 
various, Novelty, in it's rigid accep- 
tation, will not be found in any judi- 
cious production. I am not, therefore, 
ſurpriſed, at a literary incident which 
happened to a friend. To relieve the 
tedium of a temporary retirement, he 
took with him ſeven epic poems; he 
amuſed his. ſohtude by comparing 
them with each other ; and the refult 
was, that he found how much each 
had been indebted to the others. The 
ſame incidents had been tranſplanted, 
and the ſame characters had aſſumed 
a different name ; but every poet had 
his peculiar colouring and diſpoſition, 
and had created while he imitated. 
Voltaire, as a critic of taſte, is of 
the greateſt authority, He looked on 
every thing as imitation. He obſerves 
that the moſt original writers bor- 
rowed one from another, and ſays that 
the inſtruftion we gather from books, 
is like fire; we fetch it from our neigh- 
| bours, 
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bours, kindle it at home, and com- 
municate it to others, till it becomes 
the property of all. He has a curious 
paſſage, in which he traces ſome of 
the fineſt compoſitions to the fountain 
head; and the reader ſmiles when. he 
perceives that they have travelled in 
regular ſucceſſion through China, In- 
dia, Arabia, and Greece, to France 
and to England. 

To the obſcurity of time are the an- 
cients indebted for that originality in 
which they are imagined to excel. 
We know how frequently they accuſe 
each other; and to have borrowed co- 
piouſly from preceding. writers, was 
not conſidered criminal by ſuch illuſ. 
trious authors as Plato and Cicero. 
It has been obſerved of the Eneid of 
Virgil, that not only little invention is. 
diſplayed in the Incidents, for it unites 
the plan of the Iliad and the Odyſſey, 
but even as to many of the particular, 
lines, and certainly is very deficient in 
the 
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the variety of it's characters.“ But 
on writers ſo well known as the claſ- 
fieal, we ſhall not dwell. 

Our own early writers have not 
more originality than modern genius 
may aſpire to reach, To imitate and 
to rival the Italians and the French 
formed their devotion. Chaucer, 
Gower, and Gawin Douglas, were all 
ſpirited imitators, and frequently only 
maſterly tranſlators. Spenſer, the fa- 
ther of ſo many poets, is himſelf the 
child of the Auſonian Muſe ; in bor- 
rowing the fancy of the Italian poe- 
try, he unhappily adopted it's form, 
* peare has liberally honoured 


. many 


* A learned friend has tranſlated and com 
two fine pieces of the ancients. The Shield of Achil- 
les in Homer, and the Shield of Hercules in Heſiod. 
We know ſo little of the time in which theſe two very 
ancient lived, that it is difficult to fix on the 
plagiariſt, or rather the imĩtator; but it is certain 
that one has borrowed conſiderably from the other; 
Heſiod's Shield of Hercules, is more poetical than 
Homer's Shield of Achilles; an argument which 
might have been in favour of the riority of Homer, 
if Homer, on the whole, had not been a far ſyperis? 
poet, 
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many writers by unſparing imitations 
he has availed himſelf of their ſenti- 
ments, their ſtyle, and their incidents, 
His Oberon was taken from a French 
Romance, and his Fairies are no more 
his own original invention, than the 
Sylphs are of Pope. Milton is inceſ- 
ſantly borrowing from the poetry of 
his day. In the beautiful Maſk of 
Comus he preſerved all the circum- 
ſtances of the work he imitated. The 
Paradiſe Loſt is believed to have been 
conceived from a myſtery, and many 
of it's moſt ſtriking paſſages are taken 
from other poets. Taſſo opened for 
him the Tartarean Gulph; the ſub- 
lime deſcription of the bridge may be 
found in Sadi, who borrowed it from 
the Turkiſh theology ; the paradiſe of 
fools is a wild flower, tranſplanted 
from the wilderneſs of Arioſto. Jon- 
ſon was the ſervile ſlave of his ancient 
maſters; and the rich poetry of Gray 
is a wonderful tiſſue, woven on the 

| frames; 


the once popular allegory of the three 
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frames, and compoſed with, the gold 
threads of others. To Cervantes we 


owe Butler; and the united abilities 
of three great wits, in their Martinus 
Scriblerus, could find no other mode 
of conveying their powers, but by imi- 
tating at once, Don Quixote and Mon- 
ſieur Oufle. Pope, like Boileau, had 


all the ancients and moderns in his 
Pay; the contributions he levied were 


not the pillages of a bandit, but the 
taxes of a monarch. Swift is much 
indebted for the plans of his two very 
original performances. The Travels of 
Gulliver, to the Voyages of Cyrano de 


Bergerac, to the Sun and Moon; a 


writer, who, without the acuteneſs of 
Swift, has wilder flaſhes of fancy. 


Dr. Warton has obſerved many of his 


ſtrokes in Biſhop Godwin's Man in 
the Moon, who, in his turn, muſt 
have borrowed his work from Cyrano. 
The Tale of a Tub is an imitation of 


inviſible 
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inviſible rings which a father bequeath- 
ed his children, and which were the 
Jewiſh, Chriſtian, and Mahommedan 
religions; as this tale is alſo of the 
Hiſtory of Fontenelle's Mero and 
Enegue. (Rome and Geneve). Dr. 
Feriar's Eſſay on the Imitations of 
Sterne might be conſiderably augment- 
ed; the Engliſhman may be tracked in 
many obſcure paths ; in ſuch neglected 
volumes, as Le Moyen de Parvenir, 
and the Ana; beſides Burton and Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus. Such are the writers, 
however, - who imitate, but are inimi- 
table . 

We will now, quitting Britain, 
make a ſhort excurſion round the reſt 
of Europe, and viſit ſome of our neigh- 
bours, that we may not imagine they 
enjoy a ſuperiority over our own fellow 
citizens. Montaigne, with honeſt 
naivete, compares his writings to a 
thread that binds the flowers of others; 
and that by inceſſantly pouring the 
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waters of a few good old authors into 
his ſieve, ſome drops fall upon his 
paper. The good old man elſewhere 
acquaints us with a certain ſtratagem 
of his own invention, conſiſting of his 
inſerting whole ſentences from the 
ancients, without acknowledgement, 
that the critics might blunder, by giv- 
ing Nazardes to Seneca and Plutarch, 
while they imagined they tweaked his 
noſe. Petrarch, who is not the in- 
ventor of that tender poetry of which 
he is the model, and Boccaccio, called 
the father of Italian novels, have alike 
profited by a ſtudious peruſal of wri- 
ters, who are now only read by thoſe 
who have more curioſity than taſte. 
Boiardo has imitated Pulci, and Ari- 
oſto, Boiardo. The madneſs of Orlan- 
do Furioſo, though it wears, by it's 
extravagance, a very original air, is 
only imitated from Sir Launcelot in 
the old Romance of Mort Arthur, 
with which the late Mr. Warton ob- 
ſerves, 
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ſerves, it agrees in every leading cir- 
cumſtance. Taſſo has imitated the 
Iliad, and enriched his poem with 
Epiſodes from the Eneid. It is curious 
to obſerve, that even Dante, wild and 
original as he appears, when he meets 
Virgil in the Inferno, warmly expreſſes 
his gratitude for the many fine paſſages 
for which he was indebted to his 
works, and on which he ſays he had 
« long meditated.” Moliere and La 
Fontaine are conſidered to poſſeſs as 
much originality as any of the French 
writers; yet the learned Menage calls 
Moliere © un grand et habile pico- 
reur,” and Boileau tells us, that La 
Fontaine borrowed his ſtyle and mat- 
ter from Marot and Rabelais, and took 
his ſubjects from Boccaccio, Poggias, 
and Arioſto. Nor was the eccentric 
Rabelais the inventor of moſt of his 
burlefque narratives, and he is a very 
cloſe imitator of Folengo, the inventor 
af the macaronic poetry, and not a 

| little 
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little indebted to the old Facezie of the 
Italians. Indeed Marot, Villon, as 
well as thoſe we have noticed, profited 
by the authors, anterior to the age of 
Francis I. Bruyere incorporates whole 
paſſages of Publius Syrus in his work, 
as the tranſlator of the latter abun- 
dantly ſhews. To the Turkiſh ſpy 
was Monteſquieu beholden for his Per- 
ſian Letters, and a numerous croud 
are indebted to Monteſquieu. Cor- 
neille made a liberal uſe of Spaniſh li- 
terature; and the pure waters of Ra+ 
cine flowed from the fountains of So- 
phocles and Euripides, 

Having thus tracud that vein of ĩmi - 
tation which runs through the produc- 
tions of our greateſt authors, “ it re- 
mains to aſcertain an accurate notion 
of literary novelty. 
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Denina's little book on the Revolu- 
tions of Literature, is formed on this 
principle; that there being a great 
uniformity in nature, when the per- 
fection of thoſe arts, which expreſs the 
paſſions, is at length acquired, nature 
becomes exhauſted; and that at this 
period, to ſucceed in poetry or in elo- 
quence, it would require either to ex- 
tend nature, or to create new paſſions, 
which are alike impoſſible. If this 
were true, literary novelty might be, 
in the preſent refinement of the Belles 
Lettres, a hopeleſs project. We muſt, 
therefore, controvert this 11 
or burn our pens.“ 

What is a new thought? The queſ- 

tion has been reſolved by Boileau. It 

is not, ſays he, what the ignorant ima- 
gine; 


* 11 Diſcorſo ſopra le vicende della Litteratura of 
Denina, is a curious ſubject for literary inveſtigators ; 
but I think that the book ſupports the author, rather 
than the author the book. Whatever he ſays con- 
cerning Engliſh literature, is very deficient in infor- 
mation, and exhibits ſome of thoſe abſurdities into 
which foreigners have fallen concerning our authors. 
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gine; that is, a thought which no one 
ever conceived, or could have poſſibly 
conceived. On the contrary, it is a 
thought that might have occurred to 
any one, but that ſomebody has firſt 
expreſſed. It is what every one thinks, 
but is ſaid in a lively, fine, and new 
manner. Pope, no doubt, borrowed 
his definition of wit, or genius, from 
this remark. It is, as he ſays, | 
«© What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well expreſſed.” 
It is, perhaps, with writing as with 
ſhooting ; the art conſiſts in the aim of 
the ſportſman, but the objects are al- 
ways the ſame. Good ſenſe has been 
ſo in all ages, ſays Pope elſewhere, 
who, perhaps, had more good ſenſe 
than any poet. If we analyſe the moſt 
ſtriking paſſages of our moſt original 
writers, we ſhall find that the naked 
idea had nothing uncommon. The 
fineſt thoughts derive their beauty from 
the glow and colouring of imagina- 
0 I have ſeen a MS. by a friend 
ef 2 of 
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of great taſte, where, in examining and 
comparing the natural ſentiments of 
two dialogues of vulgar courtſhip, in 
the Exmoor dialect, with congenial 
and fimilar ideas in poetical language, 
he has diſcovered that the ground- 
work of the human mind is always the 
ſame; and that all men think alike, 
but expreſs themſelves very differently. 
This eſſay, probably, only intended as 
a literary amuſement, may, however, 
be made to elucidate a 8 
truth. 

6 — the moſt forcible paſſages of 
Shakeſpeare, are only delightful or 
energetic expreſſions of our own feel- 
ings. Great writers muſt, therefore, 
bear an affinity with each other; and 
will eagerly adopt the images, the ſen- 


timents, and the very expreſſions of a 
kindred genius. We may account, 
on this principle, for thoſe ſimilar paſ- 
fages which we meet with in different 
works, although we-are certain that 

no 
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no conneftion exiſted between the 
writers. Hence ſometimes an Eng- 
liſhman finds in Corneille, an expreſ- 
fion which he exclaims is worthy of 
Shakeſpeare ; and a Frenchman diſco- 
vers in Shakeſpeare, a ſentiment which 
he knows to be equal to the eloquence 
of Corneille. 

It would, therefore, appear, that 
there is a MANNER IN EXPRESSION, 
which may impart novelty to literary 
compoſition ; and I add alſo, that there 
is another MANNER OF CHARACTER, 
which every writer of genius exhibits. 
The Italians deſcribe a certain ſen- 
fation by their un non ſo che; the French 
by their 2 ne ſeai quoi; and we fre- 
quently fay © a certain ſomething.” The 
foreign writers have compoſed a great 
deal concerning this quality ; and per- 
haps they have obſcured, what is not 
obfcure in itfelf; for what is this oc- 
cult fenſation but MANNER? It accom- 
panies every intereſting object; it is 
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the inexpreſſible charm which creates 
ſympathy, or the unknown ſomething 
which produces antipathy. Do we 


not obſerve the moſt eſſential truths, on 


the moſt intereſting topics, Wb 
and even rendered repulſive? And do 
we not ſometimes admire the moſt tri- 
vial objects, when they are touched 


with all the felicity of manner? It 


ariſes from the abſence or the uſe of 


this prominent quality, which beſtows 
novelty on the moſt familiar, and der 


light on the moſt arid topics. The 


French and Italians have a ſpecies of 
writing almoſt peculiar to themſelves. 


It 1s called by the former, Rajeuniſſe- 
ment, and by the latter, Refaccimento. 


This is nothing but a rejuveneſcence 


of their ancient authors, ſuch as are 
the verſions by Dryden and Pope, of 
ſome of Chaucer's Tales. Every one 
is not equally ſucceſsful in this em- 


ployment ; and writers who poſſeſs a 
happineſs of manner, have diſplayed 


in 
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in theſe works it's full force ; they have 
given, by maſter-touches, all the plea- 
ſure the originals once gave. In the 
hands of inferior writers, the ſame 
thoughts have been as vigilantly pre- 
ſerved, but not as attractively. Seve- 
ral works of importance might be no- 
ticed, which could never be peruſed 
in the manner of their original authors; 3 
but fince they have been re-written by 
men of genius, every one peruſes them. 
Manner is the firſt acquirement of ge- 
nius; it renders a ſonnet more precious 
than a long poem, and has made ſome 
authors more celebrated for ten pages, 
than others who i in vain have written 
ten volumes: Obſerve in two of the 
moſt popular French writers, a great 
contraſt of manner; Voltaire is a wit, 
and takes us by ſurpriſe; Rouſſeau is 
an orator, and inſinnates his ſoul into 
our own one points his poliſhed epi- 
grams, and the other ſteals on us by 
his pathetic ſentiments; our mind is 
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the aim of Voltaire, but we yield our 
heart to Rouſſeau. It is this manner 
which enchants in Addiſon, pleaſes in 
Melmoth, and ſooths in Hawkeſworth 
which ſparkles in the brilliant periods 
of Shafteſbury, riſes into majeſty in the 
grand tones of Bolingbroke, and awes 
in the folemn cadencies of Johnſan.* 
Another. 


£ 


This manner, in every great writer, has not ef. 
caped obſervation. The quotations may gratify te- 
+ . The elegant author of Fitzoſborne's 


rary curioſuy. 
Letters, has a little Eſſay on Grace, in which, after 
contefling the difficulty of exprefling an idea, when 
language does not lupply us with proper words, he 
h 22 ſaying, that Sir William Temple may be 
conſidered as the firſt proſe author who introduced a. 
ceful manner into our language. 
Addiſon, in the 160 Spectator, ſays, © I believe 
we may obſerve, that very few writers make an ex- 
traordinary figure in the world, who have —— 
thing in their way of 3 or 6xpreſurg themſelves, 


that is peculiar to them, entirely ther oon. 
Rouſſeau the poet, in his Epiſtle to Marot, obſerves 
of great writers, — | 


Chacun d'eux a 84 BEAYTE PRECISE, 

Qui le diſtingue, et forme fa deviſe.” 
It is ſingular, that De Foe, in bis Eſſay on Projects, -. 
notices a maener in writing, Perhaps he borrowed 
the notion from the French critics ; for it would be 
difficult to conceive what idea he and the. writers of 
the laſt century formed of it, fince no one then ap- 
pears. to have had a pecuhar characteriſtic, or em- 
ployed any of thoſe artifices of compoſition which 
conſtitute a manner. . 
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Another ſource of literary novelty 
may be derived from 1MITATIOSn. A 
ſervile imitation is inimical to the pro- 
grefs of art, but nothing is more ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the refinement of 
art, than a frequent recurrence to it's 
models. To literary echoes, we may 
apply the ſenſible obſervation of Philip 
of Macedon, made to one who prided 
himſelf with imitating the nates of the 
nightingale ; I prefer the nightin- 
gale herſelf,” We muſt firſt learn to 
follow our predeceſſors, that we may 
reach them, and if we have the adroit- 
neſs, we may then outſtrip them; 2 
yulgar mind can only copy, a fuperior 
mind in copying, always becomes ori- 
ginal. Among literary faſhions, there 
once prevailed the cuſtom of imitating 
Cicero, it was Carried to a laughable 
extravagance, and the correſpondence 
of men of letters was often long inter- 
rupted, becauſe ſome would require 
three or four months to write a letter 


of 


2 


falſe imitators of Cicero 
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of three or four pages.“ Servile imi- 
tation is cenſured by the very expreſ- 
fion ; that to which I now allude, is 
of a very different kind, and I proceed 
to deſcribe it, 


This 


- * Theſe ſcholars were denominated Ciceraniams, 
and as we have ſtill remaining ſome of this claſs of 
cry I think the reader wall not be diſpleaſed to 

their character exhibited, it is ſaid with nearly 
as mach truth, as ridicule. 

„ Tt was laughable to obſerve thoſe © 2nd me · 
lancholy viſages, deprive themſelves of every plea- 
ſure, fly from the ſociety of the living, as if they were 
themſelves already dead, bury themſelves in the bier 
of their ſtudy, and refrain from every kind of read- 
ing, except the works of Cicero, with as religious a 
care as Pythagoras abſtained from the uſe of fleſh: 
Their Bu- were only diverſiſied by the different 
editions of the works of Cicero. Their hiſtories were 


only thoſe of his life ; and their epics orſty frigid nar- 


ratives of his conſullhip ; ; the paintings and drawings 
in their galleries, were only his portraits and actions. 
They had his head engraven on their ſeals, as well as 
on their hearts. By day and by night Cicero was 
the only object of ther enquiries and converſations. 
They preferred the honour of collecting certain words, 
and arranging a round and nicely-cadenced period, 
to the ormance of the moſt generous action. 
When at length, their painful vigils had attenuated 
their bodies with illneſs, they died contented, fince 
they had augmented the num of the martyrs of 
Cicero, and appeared in their laſt agony, to be leſs 
pleaſed with the hope of the aſpect of God, than of 
the eternal preſence of this demon of eloquence,!* | 
Such is the portrait Colletet has drawn of theſe 


1 


This imitation is peculiar to an age 


of taſte. It is an enthuſiaſm caught 
from the inceſſant ſtudy of the maſters 
in compoſition; a ſenſibility and ver- 
ſatility of taſte, which receives the 
manners of every writer, and which re- 
Produces their intermingled graces, in 
it's own compoſitions. | A writer wha 
poſſeſſes this magical power, combines 
the varieties of his predeceſſors, and 
without being one of them, is all of 
them. He rarely finds a reader wor- 
thy of himſelf, for to reliſh ſuch an au- 
thor, requires a delicacy and percep- 
tion equal to his own, and it is leſs 
difficult to taſte the mere manneriſt, 
who has only one character, than the 
writer who combines ſeveral. A wri- 
ter of this deſcription is indefatigable 
in the arrangement of his compoſition. 
A cultured imagination heightens his 
natural feelings, and in every part he 
exhibits the lighter graces and glow- 


ing 


1 
ing ſtrokes of a brilliant art. He . 
ſtows a freſhneſs and bloom on what- 
ever has been frequently touched. No 
thought appears feeble or vulgar, be- 
cauſe it is inveſted with an elegant 
dreſs, and an eaſy air. The effects of 
ſuch a compoſition, are not immedi- 
ately perceived, for much of the art of 
refinement conſiſts in concealing, and 
not in obtruding. It is a filent beauty 
that ſteals on inſenſibly; it is Venus 
gradually riſing from the ſea, wave 
falls upon wave, beauty ſucceeds to 
beauty, till the whole enchantment of 
the figure is revealed. 
A writer of this claſs eatches inſpi- 
ration, in his ſolitary cloſet, from the 
labours of others. He is the ſtudent 


who haſtens to Rome to meditate at 
the feet of it's ſtatues ; he is the archi- 


te& who combines in the edifices with 
which "Ou adorns his native city, thoſe 


backe 
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graces, which his eye had appropri- 
ated in foreign countries.* 

The able vindicator of Milton againſt 
the infamous Lauder, has this admi- 
rable obſervation on the preſent ſub- 
jet. © There may be ſuch a thing as 
an original work without invention; 
and a writer may be an imitator of 
others without plagiariſm.” Among 
painters it is not only permitted, but 
even nn to inſert a figure, or 


groupe 


* Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, who has written with 
ſuch attic ſenſibility e compares 
the brilliant and flowery ſtyle, in which ſuch writers 
often excel, to a living and limpid ftream, which ever 
flaws, and ever with the fame facility; to a c 
able + Elk, which exhibits at every glance all the deli. 
cacies of ſhades ; and to a ſplendid painting, in which 
the colours * blend, and ſweetly melt into 
each other. 
| The poliſhed ear of the ancients was ſo accuſtomed 
to whatever was finiſhed, and perhaps the felicity of 
their language, firſt gave thew a tefte for ſuch cxqui- | 
ſite refinements, that they would conſume hours in 
, and returning, a period. Of Plato it is re» 
corded, that he re-wrote twenty times, the ſimple ex- 
of yeſterday I deſcended into the Pyraus,” 
fare he ſatisty his delicacy. Cicero balanced 
the members of his periods, Hke notes in mufic, and 
reſerved for tele clas. that harmonious of 


* 


Pomp 
words, which, by the Greeks, was *. * magni- 
ficence of ſound. * 07 
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groupe of figures, borrowed from ano- 
ther artiſt. Raphael, no more than 
Pope, paſſed over a happy hint, or he- 
ſitated to ſeize on whatever he found 
to be exquiſite. I know of no reaſon 
why writers are to be leſs favoured. 
than painters. | 

Literary novelty appears, therefore, 


poſſible to be imparted to works of 


taſte, while there ſhall be preferved a 
manner in expreſſion, a manner in character, 
and a ſkilful mitation. But two obſer- 


vations remain to be made; that there 
are à falſe novelty, and exhauſted turns of 


expreſſion. 

The popular kind of novelty is gra- 
tified by irregular fallies of the imagi- 
nation. To this inceſſant demand of 
the taſteleſs public, many. ingenious 


and great writers have fallen the vic- 


tims. We have too frequently, in our 
country, pardoned eccentricity and in- 


correctneſs, for ſome irregular coruſ- 
cations of genius. An affectation of 


_ novelty 
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novelty has often been calamitous to 
great minds. It has been a fertile 
ſource in ſcience, of pernicious para- 


doxes, and in literature, of monſtrous 
inventions. Pere Hardouin, known 
for his ſtrange opinions, was uſed to. 
ſay, to excuſe them, that he did not 
riſe at four every morning to repeat 

what others had ſaid. He might have 
roſe much later, and ſtill have been as 
ridiculous, for to follow the extrava- 
gancies of an idle imagination, has 
great facility. Camoens, in his Luſi- 
ad, by a mixture of the fabulous dei- 
ties with the chriſtian theology, and 
Davenant, in his Gondibert, by the in- 
vention of a plan, repugnant to Ho- 
mer and nature, are eminent inſtances. 
The temporary taſte of a vicious age, 
has been fatal to genius, and we have 
loſt a fine poet in Cowley. To ſur- 
priſe is the great aim of art; but it is 
to be remembered, that ſurpriſe is 
alike excited by beauty and deformity. 
We 


E 


We are ſurpriſed at the ſoftened graces 
of a Raphael ; we are ſurpriſed at the 
faataſtical ſtrokes of a Chineſe painter. 
But which, inſinuate themſelves into 
our hearts, aſſume at every inſpection 
new charms, and create an Wr 
and eternal deluſion ?; | 

That the turns of expreſſon may be ex- 
hauſted, is felt moſt in an age of lite- 
rary refinement. Some of our happieſt 
modes of diction occur at length ſo 
frequently, that their beauty is loſt in 
their familiarity. At this period, it is, 
that the manners of a nation, are lux- 
urious and refined, and. their defects 
are communicated' to their ſtyle. To. 
invent new thoughts, is now moſt rare, 
and to invent new expreſſions, is now 
moſt hazardous. Perhaps letters are 
verging to their decline, and can only 
be preſerved pure in the care of thoſe 
few, who retain a paſſion for the ſim- 
plicity of their ancient authors, and at 
the ſame time, a taſte for the refine- 


ments 
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ments of the moderns: Such is the 


uſual hiſtory of the progreſs of letters; 
whether this deſcribes - our preſent 
ſtate, I would not decide, fearful leſt 
from the inveſtigation we might de- 
duce a concluſion not favourable to 
our future efforts. When the nation 
becomes more virtuous, we ſhall have 
a more unblemiſhed ſtyle. 

Let it be ſufficient to obſerve, that 
while we deviate not too widely from 
the models of art, novelty may be 
communicated to our productions, and 
an originality be impreſſed on the moſt 
common objects. I give an inſtance. 
Equeſtrian ſtatues are commonly raiſed 
on a poliſhed maſs of marble, and ſur- 
rounded by allegorical figures. When 
Falconet was invited to Peterſburgh, to 
form ſuch a ſtatue of Peter the Great, 
he repreſented the Emperor on a fiery 
courſer. This idea an inferior ſculptor 
might have ſeiſed. But it remained 
for this artiſt to throw over the perfor- 

2 mance 


E 
mance the luſtre of genius. He has 
placed the horſe in the act of leaping 
from a rude, unhewed rock. Here we 
ſee expreſſed the ſublime genius of 
Peter and the artiſt. Give an ordinary 
ſculptor the ſame marble. Patient in- 
duſtry will poliſh the limbs, trace with 


minute beauty the hairs of the mane, 


while Peter, encumbered by an alle- 
gorical pomp, will ſtand unnoticed. 
While genius can give a new attitude, 
it will not want for new expreſſion ; and 


it is one ſource of that NoveLTy, 


which now ſeduces and captivates in 
the produQtions of art. The art of 
writing is the art of exciting powerful 
ſenſations. | 3 21 


ON 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE FEMALE 
CHARACTER IN POLITICS AND RE- 
LIGION. 


ANG the various arguments de- 
duced in favour of an equality in the 
intellectual faculties of the ſexes, 1 
know not if it has been remarked, 
that there are certain powers, which, 
to be more perfect, require that ſtation 
in ſociety occupied by the fair. I ſhall 
add alſo, that any deficiency in other 
qualities, has been often compenſated 
by the ſeductions of their perſonal 
charms. 
We ſhall perceive upon inveſtiga- 
tion, that in religion and in politics, 
their influence has been infinitely 
greater, than appears in hiſtorical re- 
cords ; and it is one great objection to 
the verity of hiſtory, that the female 
Z 2 character 
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character rarely makes any figure in 
ſcenes which, by ſome other means, 
we often diſcover to have been planned 
by females with inventive felicity, and 
conducted with peculiar addreſs. We 
are apt to be ſurpriſed when we con- 
template ſome of the greateſt revolu- 
tions, that they derived their origin 
from the fair; that a government or-a 
religion have been eſtabliſhed by a fe- 
male, and that while an invaſion takes 
place, a monarch is aſſaſſinated, or an 
inquiſition erected, the motive power 
of this vaſt machine, is a little unper- 
ceived ſpring, touched and played 
upon by the dexterity of a woman. 

That the female character may ex- 
cel the maſculine ability, in what is 
termed a knowledge of the world, and 
that there is a ſexual diſtinction in this 


not contemptible ſcience, is a fact, 
which an obſerver may diſcover in his 
private circle. Bruyere is a character 
more extraordinary among men, - than 
it 


[ 6 }] 


it would be among women ; for I am 


perſuaded, that there are many female 
Bruyeres not accuſtomed to write 
down their obſervations, and pourtray 
the characters of their acquaintance. 
Women, of even a mediocrity of ta- 
lent, excel in the knowledge of their 
circle; and we may account for this 
curious circumſtance, on the principle 
of their ſtationary ſituation in ſociety, 
where their opportunities for obſerva- 
tion are more frequent, and where 
their perception becomes more exact, 
by an attention, which, though fre- 
quently interrupted by it's vivacity, is 


never entirely fuſpended. cannot 


affirm that they view diſtantly, or pe- 
netrate deeply. Their eye 1s a plea- 
ſing microſcope, which detects the mi- 
nuteſt ſtroke, if placed near, though in- 
capable of tracing an object remotely. 
Many experience, and ſome acknow- 
ledge, what Rouſſeau relates of his 
: e. This woman, whom he de- 
TW 2 3 ſeribes 
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ſcribes otherwiſe as heavy and dull, 
afforded him excellent advice in the 
moſt trying occaſions, © Often” (ſays 
he) “ in Switzerland, in England, and 
in France, amidſt the cataſtrophes I 
found myſelf, ſhe ſaw what I did not 
ſee myſelf; ſhe afforded me the beſt 
- counſels to follow, and extricated me 

from dangers in which I blindly pre- 
cipitated myſelf.” 

If, therefore, the female diſplays 4 
ſuperior acuteneſs, derivable from the 
peculiarity of her ſituation, thoſe 
authoreſſes who appear jealous of cer- 
tain privileges attached to the wander- 
ing and active ſex, cannot be deemed 

as the able advocates of their own; 

| becauſe if woman (from the natural 
feebleneſs of whoſe organs is derived 
her beauty) were capable of exerting 
the ſame corporeal yigour as man, yet 
by becoming his rival, ſhe would not 
only loſe that feminine ſweetneſs, 
that amiable debility, and that retiring 
modeſty 


=, 

modeſty which lend ſo much eloquent 
perſuaſion to her actions, but what 
would not be compenſated by this vio- 
lent and unnatural change, ſhe would 
loſe her actual poſition in the ſocial 
order which imparts her preſent ſupe- 
riority, by enabling her to detect the 
fecret foibles of man. To this, her ſta- 
tionary ſituation, I would attribute her 
acknowledged ſuperiority in converſa- 
tion, and in epiſtolary compoſition. 
To both, the female imparts a peculiar 
delicacy, and a charm of eaſe, which 
maſters of ſtyle can neither imitate nor 
rival. Theſe excellencies conſiſt in a 
volubility of happy expreſſion, and a 
choice of ſprightly ideas; on the bo- 
ſom of fociety the female genius is 
firſt nurtured ; the human ſcene be- 
comes her ſchool; and hence ſhe de- 
rives this facility of language, and this 

livelineſs and ſelection of ideas. 
A more obvious advantage in the 
female character, is that ſufceptibility 
Z 4 of 
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of feeling, or facility- of imagination, 
which, without doubt, is peculiar to 
the irritable delicacy of their fibres. 
The heart is the great province of the 
female; if we would attract their re- 
gard, we muſt learn to reach the heart; 
all their finer qualities are ſo many ſen- 
ſations of the heart; and it is the heart 
which imbues with it's ſoftneſs, their 
every excellence. Their favourite 
amuſements are works of imagination 
and taſte, not of memory and reaſon ; 
their logic conſiſts not of arguments, 
but of ſentiments; and I think that 
ſome ladies of extreme refinement, can 
put as much fancy, and exert as rich 
an imagination, in the ornaments of a 
favourite dreſs, as the poet employs in 
his moſt florid deſcriptions. 
In every ſurrounding object they ex- 
preſs their love of the beautiful; their 
moſt uſeful inſtruments have a charac: 
ter of delicacy ; and in a word, women 
would effeminate even the raughneſs 


” of 
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of ſteel, and the ſolidity of wood; 
man is ſubjugated by theſe adventi- 
tious elegancies, and the fair, love to 
ſee that beauty admired in inanimate 
objects, which they know muſt be 
much more in themſelves. 

T'am not furpriſed, that in all na- 
tions, civilifed or rude, whenever ſu- 
perſtition prevailed, the female cha- 
rater has been regarded as an inſtru- 
ment of the divinity. That peculiar 
animation which vivifies their lively 
perceptions, has been conſidered as 
ſomething ſupernatural, and we can 
eaſily conceive that the afflatus of pro- 
phecy muſt ever have diſplayed a more 
touching illuſion in the agitated and 
pictureſque countenance of a woman, 
than in the more hard and labouring 
viſage of a prophet; I conceive that 
the Grecian Pythia, the Roman Sybil, 
and the Pythoniſſa of the Hebrews, 
muſt have communicated a more ce- 
leſtial inſpiration with their copious 
treſſes 
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treſſes luxuriating on their palpitating 
boſom, their vivacious eyes, and their 
ſnowy arms, than even a paſſionate 
Iſaiah, or a weeping Jeremiah. 
But to hiſtory, and not to declama- 
tion, I appeal. If we throw a philo- 
ſophical glance on it's inſtructive re- 
cords, and have the diſcernment to 
read what often is not in hiſtory, we 
ſhall obſerve that the female character 
has ever had a ſingular influence on 
moſt of the great characters and great 
events of human life. One of the moſt 
favourite portions of the hiſtoric art, 
with hiſtorians, is an elaborate deli- 
neation of the characters of monarchs, 
We ſhould comprehend theſe much 
better if we were acquainted with 
thoſe of the Queens. Many important 
reſolutions of ſtate councils have been 
firſt made in the royal bed. It is an 
obſervation of the judicious Du Freſ- 
noy, that a Queen has an influence on 
the King her huſband, and the King 

her 
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her ſon. And would it be difficult to 
ſhew, that if the whole affairs of go- 


vernment depend on a Miniſter, he 
would be impregnable againſt the at- 
tacks of a miſtreſs? A perſon muſt be 
yery ignorant of ſecret hiſtory, whoſe 
memory cannot at this moment place, 
in ridiculous and humiliating attitudes, 
ſome of the moſt illuſtrious ſtateſmen.* 

The 


„I ſhall notice two very eminent flateſmen. Car. 
dinal Richelieu, to gain the affections of the Dutcheſs 
de Chevreuſe at their private interviews, viſited her 


in the moſt finical dreſs. Rejecting his ſcarlet robes. 


and facred pantoufles, his eminence wore a faſhion- 
able coat, an enormous plume, a long rapier, and 
tight pumps. The Dutcheſs hated and ridiculed the 
Cardinal, the Miniſter, and the Coxcomb ; but at 
that moment through him the conducted innumerable 
intrigues within and without the kingdom. Read 
Plutarch's Life of Cicero, and you may obſerve that 
his wife Terentia was not leſs concerned than the 
orator and ſtateſman, in the moſt ſtriking events of 
his public life, When Cicero was perplexed to know 
in what manner he ſhould treat the conſpirators of 
Catiline, Terentia incenſed him againſt them, and 
invented an ingenious prodigy to fix the vacillation of 
his agitated mind, and cauſe him to act with an ener 
he otherwiſe had wanted. The origin of the enmit 
between Cicero and Clodins was owing to the jealou 
of Terentia, who knew that his ſiſter Clodia was defi- 
rous of marrying Cicero. She therefore inſtigated him 
to attack Clodio. By the confeſſion of Cicero himſelf, 
it appears that Terentia was ever more ready to in- 


tetfere 
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The moſt celebrated mon have been 
influenced by the female's powers; 
nor has that influence terminated in 
the domeſtic circle, but animating the 
moſt complicated intrigues it has im- 
pelled, and decided on the Tabs of '2 a 
people. 
Saint Evremond and Cheſterfield, 
who,” to the practical knowledge of 
life, united the wider theories of me- 
ditation, have expreſſed themſelves 
very forcibly on female influence at 
court. A French author has diſco- 
vered, that under the regency of Anne 
of Auſtria, every thing was conducted 
by women, and he calls this, a ſingu- 
lar epocha. The ſame happened un- 
der our own Anne. But all this is fo 
far from being fingular, that T would 
enquire what epocha has not been go- 
verned 


terſere in bis public 8 ä 
cate her domeſtic affairs to him. 2 not in. a note 
we can addace ſimilar inſtances; but almoſt 
Richelieu will be found to have had his — 
and every Cicero his Terentia. 8 
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verned by women? 1 confeſs that che 
female character has as ſeldom been 
heard on the public ſcene, as the 
prompter of à theatre; or as rarely 
been viſible as the ſcene-ſhifters. But 
miſerable were that philoſophy which 
confounds inviſibility with non-exiſ- 
tence; the female character, like ſome 
other objects, derives all it's influence 
from concealment ; in politics, woman 
is terrible, not in the raſh imbecillity 
of the ſtorm, but in the ſudden explo- 
ſion of the mine. 

Ancient and contemporary hiſtory 
will ever abound with multifarious in- 
ſtances of this kind; and I ſhall juſt 
obſerve, that even in the ſevere re- 
publics of Greece and Rome, the fe- 
male character had the ſame influence; 
the celebrated confeſſion of Themiſto- 
cles remarkably confirms this obſerva, 
tion. That little boy (ſaid he, point- 


ing to his ſon) is the arbiter of Greece; 


for he governs his mother, his mother 
' governs 


5 

governs me, I govern the Athenians, 
and the Athenians govern the Gre- 
cians. Themiſtocles was a profound 
and honeft philoſopher. I have no 
doubt that even the modern republic 
of France muſt experience the ſame 
deſpotiſm, and that the fierceſt repub- 
lican muſt be contented to remain in 
his ſabine farm, unlefs he ſubmits to 
addreſs ſome proud and ambitious 
woman ; for whatever the French may 
imagine reſpecting their ſalique law, 
they have been more governed by fe- 
males, than any other nation. 

A learned friend obſerves, that theſe 
obſervations tend to prove, that wo- 
men command men, becauſe men love 
Vwomen; but I take leave to add, that 
women command men frequently, be- 
cauſe men fear women. The exceſs 
of their ſenſibility is obſervable in all 
their great paſſions; and the ancients 


appear to inſtruct us, when they pic- 


ture their furies, as well as their 
graces, 


_— 
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graces, in the forms of women.“ 
From the ſame enthuſiaſm is derived 
their excellent, as well as their exe- 
erable qualities; their ſenſations ad- 
mit of no cold mediocrity; they are at 
once, more or leſs, than human; they 
liſten to the voice of adulation, till 
they ſink into idiotiſm; or they are 
animated by a fervour of glory, till 
they are elevated into heroines.f 7 

When the love of glory warms the 
ſenſitive ſoul of a female, ſhe is, per- 
haps, actuated by a ſtronger impulſe 
than that which directs our leſs deli- 
cate feelings. A being agitated by a 
tumultuous and inflamed imagination, 
experiencing 


* Tt is an obſervation by Addiſon, that 0 fair 
lex are always the beſt or the worſt part of wy 
+ Swift has caught this idea of female ſenſibili , 
and alludes to it in his Poem of Cadenus and V 


A blockhead with melodious voice, 
In boarding ſchools can have his choice. 
And oft the dancing maſter's art — 
Climbs from the toe to touch the | - 
In learning let a nymph delight, 
The pedant gets a is by't.“ 


The lines are the pots Arey? 5 
«© When Miſs delights in her ſpinnet, 1 
A fidler A nes get; * 


# 
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experiencing ſenſations, perhaps, un- 


known to us, half conſcious of her 
debility, yet conducted by a daring 
pride; burning to reach that beau ideal 
which we ſo liberally beſtow on her; 
to what height is ſuch a being not ca- 
pable of ſoaring? Even her deficien- 
cies become ſo many tender graces; 
and her very failings extort our ap- 
plauſe. Some men of the greateſt ge- 
nius have been remarkable for their 
extreme vanity, if we thus muſt term 
their love of glory; the ſame paſſion 
exiſts in all it's force in every great 
female character; and it is a doubt 
with me, whether genius receives the 
characteriſtics of female ſenſibility, or 
whether extreme female ſenſibility re- 
ſembles genius. It is, perhaps, a nice 
ſhade to diſcriminate; but it is evident 
that this glowing ſentiment is derived 
from an amplitude of ſoul. To what, 
but this paſſion for glory, can we at- 
tribute their partiality for men of ge- 

nius? 
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nius? "Their remarkable attachment 
to officers, has formed a ſevere accu- . 
fation againſt tlie ſex; Tome have con- 
ſidered that it proceeded from their 
timid diſpoſitions, which make them 
regard with fondneſs the protecting 
arm of 4 brave man; ; but a ſenſible 
female has lately cenſured it, becauſe 
me ſuppoſes: that as theſe triflers are 
remarkable for their frivolous accom- 
pliſhments, and a deficiency in mental 
ability, they are therefore more on a 
level with women, than any other claſs 
of men. The obſervation will oftener 
be true than falſe; yet we may ſome- 
times attribute the female's paſſion for 
military men, to her violent love of 
glory. The obſervation is Bayle's; 
but it 18 given by Fielding, who at the 
fame time adduces the ſentiment of 
the heroine of the Odyſſey, who © aſ- 
ſigns the glory of her huſband as the 
only ſource of her affection towards 
him.“ . 
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Women have been alſo frequently 
accuſed of an imprudent diſcovery of 
their concerns; but an important in- 
tereſt engages their filence. No great 
enterpriſe will ſuffer, becauſe a ſenſi- 
ble female unites her aid, and ſtimu- 
lates by her vivacity, the torpid pru- 
dence of men. We want not for ex- 
amples to prove that ſome of the 
greateſt conſpiracies haye been con- 
fided to women ; foſtered by their care, 
and accomplifhed by their zeal. Du 
Freſnoy, a very learned reſearcher of 
hiſtory, has ſhewn that ſeveral great 
conſpiracies have failed, becauſe they 
were not confided to females; and 
has adduced numerous evidences, to 
prove, that whenever they were em- 
ployed, they conferred ſucceſs on the 
enterpriſe. I am perſuaded, that a 
female may not only have the faculty 
of preſerving a ſecret, but alſo the 
dexterity of inventing what is worthy 
of being kept ſecret, at the coſt of life. 

_ 


. 

Such has been the influence of the 
nne chkracter in politics; nor has 
it been leſs apparent in religion. 
he ladies have been more cloſely 
connected with religion than perhaps 
they are aware of. A new religion is 
oongenial to their diſpoſitions; and not 
merely for it's novelty. There is a 
luxurianey of fancy, and a progreſs to 
ideal perfection, which every new re- 
ligion diſplays; it is honourable to 
their finer ſenſibilities, that they are 
ever the firſt to incline to what appears 
ſo theorttically beautiful. It is not 
quite ſo honourable to thoſe, who pre- 
tending to ſuperior fanctity, and even 
to inſpiration, have for the promotion 
of the ſyſtem they withed to eſtabliſh, 
artfully adopted the ideas moſt dan- 
gefous to the imaginations of women, 
and taught the love of God, according 
to the art of Ovid. 

That the earlieſt propagators of new 
dogmas have had recourſe to theſe in- 


Aa 2 viſible, 
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viſible, yet powerful wheels, in the 
machine of human nature, I mean'wo. 
men, is not to be controverted. Let 
the fair ſex be inveigled, and the re- 
ligion is eſtabliſhed ; a woman at leaft 
can bring her huſband, a miſtreſs the 
prime miniſter, a queen'the ſovereign. 

It is a curious obſervation made by 
ſome, who pretend to fingular pene- 
tration in the ſcience of human nature, 
that the chriſtian religion was greatly 
indebted to the patronage and the ſen- 
ſations of the ſex. Voltaire, who is 
not ſo ſuperficial as his adverſaries 
would make us believe, ſays, that half 
of Europe owes it's chriſtianity to wo- 
men, and Gibbons, who certainly had 
vaſt erudition, in his account of the 
monaſtic life, after havitig mentioned 
the ſeveral inducements for entering 
into this unnatural ſtate, with more 
truth than politeneſs, adds, that 


theſe religious motives acted more for- 
cibly on the infirm minds of females.“ 
It 


SE. 
It'is certain, that from the influence 
of the female character, we derive 
nearly all the prominent events of re- 
ligious hiſtory. The firſt dominions of 
the Pope, and conſequently the origin 
of the papal power, are the gifts of a 
lady. Gregory VII. had ſo lively an 
intereſt in the heart of the Counteſs 
Mathilda, that ſhe made a donation of 
all her ſtates to the holy ſee. Inſti- 
gated by the eloquence of St. Jerome, 
the illuſtrious Paula forſook Rome, re- 
tired to the ſacred village of Bethlem, 
and founded ſeveral monaſteries. To 
Torquemada, who had taken poſſeſſion 
of the mind of Iſabella of Spain (the 
beſt Spaniſh eſtate he could have ſeiſed 
on) the world is indebted for the cruel 
inquiſition. And in a word, chriſti- 
anity in England is derived from a 
French princeſs, who having married 
Ethelbert, firſt ſtipulated for the free 
exerciſe of her religion, and ſoon had 
ſuch influence on her huſband, as to 

Aa 3 chriſtianiſe 
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chriſtianiſe his idolatrous Saxons. Tg 
conclude in the words of the poet, 
- And goſpel light, firſt beamed from Bullen's eyes. 

3 fer 

It is thus that the female charaQer 
has ever had an invifible influence on 
two of the moſt important branches of 
human events, politics and religion. 
A ſuperiority of talent, in one reſpect, 
has produced this unvaried reſult. 
This talent conſiſts in a great know- 
ledge of man, a ſuſceptibility of im- 
preſſion, and a peculiarity of fituation. 
In the domeſtic circle, the female is 
inceſſantly occupied in difintangling, 
or combining the paſſions ſhe obſerves 
or the inflames. Her ſedentary life, 
and her quietneſs of mind, are little 
interrupted by that variety of purſuits 
to which the buſier ſex are devoted. 
Her circle is her empire; her com- 
mands, fays Rouſſeau, are her careſſes, 
and her threats are her tears. Inca- 
pable, perhaps, of patient deſigns, her 
plans 


1 
plans are rapidly conceived, and often 
fail, if they require a tedious proceſs of 
elaborate events. They are not deeply 
laid, but are adapted for temporary 
effect. The female attends to thoſe 
minute particulars, often unperceived, 
and generally careleſsly confidered as 
unworthy of an elevated mind, but 
which often adroitly managed, give a 
new and ſudden turn to important ob- 
jeQs; and ſhe appears to know much 
better than man, that little paſſions 
can produce great effects. For ſur- 
rounding objects her perceptions are 
vivid ; but ſhe cannot, with the pre- 
ſcient eye of philoſophy, diſtinaly 
trace objects at a remote period. Her 
intellectual arithmetic can calculate as 
far as days and months, but extends 
not to years. She excels man in ob- 
taining a preſent purpoſe ; her inven- 
tion is prompt, her boldneſs happy, 
and her execution facile ; manly per- 
{everance proceeds with a cautious, 

Aa4 firm, 
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firm, and gradual progreſſion. Let us 
conſider the fexual advantages. The 
female can excite by legitimate eulo- 
giums, and can correct by ſevere pa- 
negyrics; ſhe makes man exult or 
bluſh ; ſhe can allure by a ſmile, ſhe 
can enchant by a touch, ſhe can ſub- 
due by her endearments. She over- 
turns, or produces in an hour, the la- 
bour of years. She has ever ſomething 
reſerved for the laſt effort ; fomething 
which has often degraded wiſdom into 
folly, and elevated folly into wiſdom, 
and which, while it can render activity 
torpid, imparts a action to JOE; 

Ox 


? 


If this a ould by fore: be cojlidired as one 
of the numerous adulations of the ſex, this note wall 
undeceive them. I am perſuaded of the influence 
they have had in religion and in politics, and I attri- 
bute it to that fationiry point hold in ſociety; 
but let it be obſerved, that : they only obtain this faſ- 
cination in the worſt ſtages of _ ; in the of 
luxury and licentioulnets. As we approach i- 
city, they loſe their degrading power; and this influ- 
ence over men is little to their credit, becauſe merr at 
that moment have degenerated from the higher vir- 

tues. The very reſpect we pay to women is an arti- 
ficial ſenſation ; they are objects that always claim pro- 


teftion, but not often reverence, We tremble before 
a 
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a woman, and are 1 


g an 
nius of man? We muſt conclude, that when the 
5 an influence in hu- 


her frivolity. By the one the — but =p the | 


other ſhe is eaſily deceived. In the opinion of re- 
men, ſhe is more. injured by her frivolity, 
— The female character 1s a cruel ſo- 
who admits of no toleration in her empire. 
2 has diſcovered the art of giving importance 
to le and rendering important things trifling, is 
certain of her admiration ; but he may employ the 
1 artifices to obtain her favours ; becauſe the is 
ſerablances of LE FR Why has the 
female = TA in all through all the 
diverſities of human — — been molt ſeverely 
treated, by men of the fineſt diſcernment ? Becauſe 
it is a kind of revenge ; men of great talents muſt 
never expect to receive their celebrity from women ; 
for they muſt firſt become frivolous ; that 1s, great 
men muſt ſubmit to become women. But when we 
look over the catalogue of illuſtrious men, ſcarce a 
ſolitary inſtance exiſts of this ioleciſm in nature. 

I conclude by repeating that the female character 
derives all her 1 from the depravity of man ; 
but if, by a age different ſyſtem of education, ſhe 
could employ this » wool to raiſe, rather than to 
depreſs, the character of man, would it not be a 
happy reformation ?—Yes, for the fate, but not for 


the ſe 
The nation would acquire great men, but the wo- 
men would Joſe their idolaters. 
| Theſe reflections are to be confined to the females 
of the higher and corrupt orders of ſociety; and to 
thoſe, 1 of a voluptuous nation. In our 
country the female character has rarely exhibited that 


depravity 


— 


— — — 
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Ox THE ; ALLtknen BETWEEN Lovs 
AND RELIOIOx. 


Ir has been remarked that there is a 
frame of mind, ſo conſtituted, that it 
becomes naturally religious; as it is 
certain that there are ſome tempera- 
ly amorous. 
Religion has kindled it's brighteſt fer- 
vours in thoſe perſons who unite theſe 
ſenſations, and the purity of devotion 
has been deplorably corrupted, by the 
admixture of a violent paſſion for the 
ſex. He who loves religion, as reli- 
gion ſhould be loved, deprived of the 
adventitious politics of men, and un- 
ſoiled by thoſe voluptuaus imaginations 
which degrade the divinity, will not 
cenſure this attempt to ' expoſe the 
danger which a feeling and feminine 
heart too frequently incurs, and which, 

while 
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while it- appears to aſpire to celeſtial 
perfection, is only the more firmly in- 


tangled in terreſtrial licentiouſneſs. ,, 
Has religion been attacked in her 
ſanctuary? Have the virtuous united 
with the criminal? Has the voice of 
nations ſanctioned the declamations of 
the impious? It is becauſe prieſts and 
religioniſts have deſtroyed the edifice 
they were to guard and to inhabit. 
Among the terrible diſorders with 
which theſe have polluted © the holy 
of holies,“ one of the moſt ftriking is 
this mixture of love with religion. 
This monſtrous union, even in the pre- 
fent day, perverts pſalms into philtres, 
and conventicles into brothels; yet, as 

the ſame cauſe produces different ef- 
fects on various minds, what inflames 
the pious with a burning devotion, 
only warms the wit into grave raillery, 
while it animates the inſtructive exe- 
eration of the philoſopher. | 


Poets 
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Poets are amorous, lovers are poe- 
tical, but ſaints are both. Religion, 
love, and poetry, are ſtreams from the 
ſame fountain; they are alike charac- 
teriſed by a certain tender melancholy, 
which ever accompanies the quiet in- 
tervals of an enthuſiaſtic fancy; while 
often there is a ſtage in theſe paſſions, 
at which reaſon diſappears, and a con- 
tinued or a temporary inſanity: is pre- 
valent; and among lunatics the greater 
part will frequently be diſcovered to 
be religious, poetical, or amorous. 
The incurables unite the three paſſions. 
But, without further diſcuſſion, I ſhall 
arrange thoſe facts, relative to the pre- 
ſent ſubject, which I have collected 
with ſome care and ſome curioſity. 


The paſſion the deity inſpires, is ac- 


cording to the conceptions we form of 
the deity. The chriſtian religion' in 
the perſons of Jeſus and the Virgin, 
ſet afloat a new train of ideas; and 
the amatory paſſions have been kin- 
dled, 


| 
| 
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dled, and the amatory language has 
been adopted. 
In the preceding eſſay on the influ- 
ence” of the female character in reli- 
gion and in politics, ſome obſervations, 
and ſome hiſtorical evidence, are in- 
troduced on the amatorial intimacy of 
the early propagators of religion with 
the ladies. The genius of thoſe pious 
men, furvived in their modern deſcen- 
dants, and women, it is ſcarce necef- 
fary to add, are always women. Thoſe 
handſome ſeraphs in France, who 
were called directors, and who had 
nothing ghoſtly about them but their 
functions, retained the fame extraor- 
dinary influence, and have performed 
miracles in the cauſe of religion and 
gallantry. The young devotees of our 
numerous ſes are not leſs ſenſitive ; 
and while they blend with an exceſs 
of devotion, all the intemperance of 
love, ſoften the groans of religious 
affliction, 
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affliction, . with the fighs of amorous 
pleaſure, 

The Catholic religion is an achdemy 
of love. The effuſions of a Spaniard 
to the Virgin, and a repentant frail 
one, addreſſing her prototype Mary 
Magdalen, with an ora pro nobis,” 
employ language which comports as 
little with piety as modefty. I have 
even heard a pretty Arian ſpeak, with 
ſome conviction, of the divinity of 
Jeſus, after having read the beautiful 
deſcription of his perſon in Joſephus 
and which was interpolated by ſome 
monk, who well knew that even the 
ſon of God would come recommended 
to the ladies, by the charms of his 
perſon. The illuſtrious pious are ab 
ways repreſented as beautiful; from 
the oriental obſcenities of Solomon, 
the Jewiſh Ovid, to the groſſneſs of 
Zinzendorff, and the indecencies of 
Whitfield. 


The 
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The union exiſting between love 
and religion no where appears clearer, 
thai by the confeſſion ſaid to be made 
by Mahomet; that the pleaſures of 
the ſex rendered him more fervent in 
prayer. In love, as well as religion, 
he muſt have been an adequate judge; 
for he was a Turk, and a prophet; 
the fitſt ſuppoſing a great experience 
in ſenſual pleaſures, and the other in 
ſpiritual delights. He promiſed for 
the reward of piety, a bevy of immor- 
tal beauties ; every prophet, like every 
phyfician, has recommended that ſyſ- 
tem to their patients which they-found 
moſt agreeable to their own feelings. 
But I cannot perceive that the opinion 
of Mahomet at all differed from that 
of a Chriſtian Saint, Catharine, who 
obſerved, «© how unhappy muſt be the 
ſtate of the damned, ſince they are-no 
longer capable of /oving.” | 

To purſue our ſpeculation with 
ſomething like hiſtorical regularity, we 


may 


„ 
may obſerve, that David and his ſon 
are not leſs celebrated for the number 
of their Pſalms and Proverbs, than for 
their Concubines. It is fortunate for 
them, that we have no ſecret memoirs 
of thoſe days; we know, however, 
fufficient ; and indeed we could not 
expett great regularity of manners in 
men, who were at once poets, lovers, 
and ſaints. Glancing into the early 
ages of chriſtianity, I paſs over an 
anecdote of no leſs a perſon than the 
author of the Chriſtian Creed, who is 
ſaid to have concealed himſelf, for a 
conſiderable time, in the embraces of 
a favourite devotee ; but Saint Atha- - 
naſius aſſures us, that during the whole 
time, he lay hid in an empty jar. Pro- 
ceeding to a later period we diſcover 
the amatorial ſpirit to be ſo congenial 
to religion, that public marriages were 
ſolemniſed between ſome eminent cha- 
raters, and a favourite ſaint. Pope 
Pius V. was publicly united in matri- 
Bb mony 
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Ihe union exiſting between love 
and religion no where appears clearer, 
thari by the confeſſion ſaid to be made 
by Mahomet; that the pleaſures of 
the ſex rendered him more fervent in 
prayer. In love, as well as religion, 
he muſt have been an adequate judge; 
for he was a Turk, and a prophet; 
the firſt ſuppoſing a great experience 
in ſenſual pleaſures, and the other in 
ſpiritual. delights. He promifed for 
the reward of piety, a bevy of immor- 
tal beauties ; every prophet, like every 
phyſician, has recommended that ſyſ- 
tem to their patients which they found 
moſt agreeable to their own feelings. 
But I cannot perceive that the opinion 
of Mahomet at all differed from that 
of a Chriſtian Saint, Catharine, who 
obſerved, © how unhappy muſt be the 
ſtate of the damned, ſince they are no 
longer capable of og _ 

To purſue our ſpeculation with 
ſomething like hiſtorical regularity, we 
may 
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may obſerve, that David and his ſon 
are not leſs celebrated for the number 


of their Pſalms and Proverbs, than for 
their Concubines. It is fortunate for 
them, that we have no ſecret memoirs 
of thoſe days; we know, however, 
fufficient ; and indeed we could not 
expect great regularity of manners in 
men, who were at once poets, lovers, 
and faints. Glancing into the early 
ages of chriſtianity, I paſs over an 
anecdote of no leſs a perſon than the 
author of the Chriſtian Creed, who is 
faid to have concealed himſelf, for a 
conſiderable time, in the embraces of 
a favourite devotee ; but Saint Atha- - 
naſius aſſures us, that during the whole 
time, he lay hid in an empty jar. Pro- 
ceeding to a later period we diſcover 
the amatorial ſpirit to be ſo congenial 
to religion, that public marriages were 
ſolemniſed between ſome eminent cha- 
rafters, and a favourite ſaint. Pope 
Pius V. was publicly united in matri- 
Bb mony 
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mony to Saint Catharine; and the au- 
thor of his life aſſures us, that this 
ancient lady kiſſed him, and preſented 
him with a ring of her own hair. Tan- 
chelm of Antwerp publicly eſpouſed 
an image of the Virgin Mary, and with 
no inconſiderable portion; for having 
placed two boxes near her, to receive 
the voluntary contributions of the nu- 
merous ſpectators, the women were ſo 
faſcinated with the idea of a nuptial 
ceremony, that, alike animated by 
love and religion, they tore their neck- 
laces and ear- rings, to preſent them to 
the Virgin and her Tanchelm. 
Deſcending to a later period we ob- 
ſerve the ſame cauſe operating the 
ſame effects. The fingular inſtitutions 
of chivalry, illuſtrate the alliance be- 
tween the two paſhons. The learned 
Saint Palaye has obſerved, that the firſt 
leſſons of chivalry related to the love 
of God and the ladies; that is, reli- 
gion and gallantry. ; © The ladies,“ he 
— 7 ſays, 


. 

ſays, ce taught them, at the ſame time, 
their catechiſm and the art of love.“ 
It was in the genuine ſpirit of chivalry, 
that Boccaccio returned thanks to God 
and the ladies, for the ſacceſs of his 
agreeable and licentious tales. Boc- 
caccio at length became ſo voluptuous 
in his indulgence for love, poetry, -and 
religion, that this unfortunate man of 
genius was ſeiſed by the terrors of the 
prieſts, and appears to have cloſed his 
days in the lunacy of catholiciſm. 

From the twelfth century to no re- 
mote period, nothing pleaſed in devo- 
tion, but what was combined with 
love. Romances were filled with reli- 
gion, as well as religion with roman- 
ces. They haſtened to confeſſion to 
find lovers, and having found lovers, 
probably perceived it neceſſary to re- 
turn to confeſſion. The learned Leng- 


let du Freſnoy comes here to my aſſiſ- 


tance. Writing on the romances of 
this yard, he obſerves, that © Jeſus 
Bb 2 Chriſt 
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Chriſt and Apollo, Cupid and the Holy 
Ghoſt, Venus and the Virgin, went 
hand in hand in the early productions 
of this kind.“ Of theſe works one 
only i is printed, which is the celebrated 
Roman de la Roſe. 

The primers of the pious were at 
one period fo many votive offerin gs to 
love. In the reign of Henry III. of 
France, moſt great men had theſe re- 
ligious manuals illuminated with ſub- 
jets, from the ſacred writings, in 
which were introduced the portraits of 
their favourite minions and miſtreſſes. 
Charles V. had a miſſal painted for his 
miſtreſs, of a ſimilar eee ; it 
was ornamented by figures depifted by 
Albert Durer, and the ſubjects were 
not leſs extravagant than licentious; 

So poſſible is it to be fervent at once 
in love. and religion, that the Queen 
of Navarre, in one of her novels, no- 
tices a Prince, who, going to his uſual 
aſſignation with the lady of a eounſe]- | 


lor, 


„ | 
Tor, always ſtopped to pray in a Church 
which he paſſed ; her Majeſty highly 
applauds his devation, as well as his 
paſſion ; and adviſes all true lovers not 
to neglect the duties of religion. 
Several curious publications might 
be mentioned, compaſed by pious per- 
ſons. Of theſe modern works, nane is 
more fingular than the life of Marie a 
la Coque, not inelegantly written by 
an Archbiſhap of Sens. This woman 
was a viſionary, who, having over- 
heated her brain, by the peruſal of re- 
ligious works, and the rigours of peni- 
tential faſts, betrothed herſelf to Jeſus. 
From her own. narrative the Archbi- 
ſhop compoſed this pious romance, in 
which the whole progreſs of her celeſ- 
tial amour is traced in the ſtyle of 3 
circulating-library novel. We have a 
copy of amatory yerſes, which Jeſus 
wrote to his new ſpouſe, and ſcenes 


imagination. It is certain this inge- 
: Bb 3 nious 


are deſcribed with great lubricity of 
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nious Archbiſhop could not have be- 
lieved the reveries he wrote ; but he 
well knew that ſuch fictions, delivered 
as truths, would have a great effect 
with the devotees, and it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that the Pariſian Belle was 
charmed to worſhip a deity, ſo much 

reſembling un homme du grand monde. 
Similar nabllcations abound in French 
and Spaniſh literature, and it has been 
obſerved, by ſome of their caſuiſts, 
that they always found the greateſt 
ſinners made the greateſt ſaints; the 
reaſon i is not difficult to diſcern, ſince 
ſuch ſanctity is in proportion to the 
criminal imaginations of the religioniſt. 
Even the ceremonies of religion, 
both in ancient and in modern times, 
have exhibited the groſſeſt indecencies. 
Prieſts, in all ages, have been the ſuc- 

ceſsful panders of the human heart, 
and have introduced in the ſolemn wor- 
ſhip of the divinity, incitements, gra- 
tifications, and repreſentations, which 
| | the 


3 | 
the pen of the hiſtorian muſt refuſe ts 
deſcribe. Often has the ſenfible Ca- 


tholic bluſhed amidſt his devotions;. 
and I have ſeen Chapels ſurrounded - 


by pictures of laſcivious attitudes, and 
the. obſolete amours of- ſaints revived 
by the pencil of ſome-Aretine. At 
this moment there exiſts a conſiderable 
trafic of certain waxen figures, in ſome 
parts of Calabria, which a royal edi& 


in vain attempted to aboliſh;; and it is 


urged in it's favour, by the prieſts of 
the neighbourhood, that-in-no-part of 


Italy are the young devotees ſo fervent - 


in prayer, and fo obſequious to the 

inſtructions of the prieſt. | 
In religious ſolitude, theſe confuſed 
notions of love and religion perplexed 
the wavering and debilitated heart of 
the pious Recluſe. - On the burning 
pillow of the Monk hovered phantoms 
of melancholy luſt ; his fancy was the 
ſcourge of the furies, and of the innu- 
merable. viſions with which theſe men 
Bb 4 were 
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were diſturbed, they were ever accom · 
panied by the ſeducing form of a beau - 
tiful female, and the day was paſſed in- 
contrition for the temptations of the 
nightly demon. Their homilies were- 
manuals of love, and the more reli- 
gious they became, the more depraved 
were their imaginations. In the nun- 
nery, the love of Jeſus was the moſt 
abandoned of paſhons, and the ideal 
eſpouſal was indulged at the coſt of 
the feeble heart of many a ſolitary 
beauty. Several manuſcript diaries 
have been preſerved of theſe amiable 
fanatics, in which the embraces and 
ſenſations of ſpiritual love are not dif- 
tinguiſhable from thoſe of a material 
nature. An eternal meditation on the 
ſame object, terminated frequently in 
the horrors of delirium ; and when the 
ſoul, by a ceaſeleſs inquietude, had 
accuſtomed itſelf to be penetrated with 
the love of Jeſus, while all other ideas 
faded and vaniſhed from the mind, it 
LL IE ſunk 


LN] | 
fonk in the ſtupor of imbeciffity, and 
could alone oecupy itfelf by this foli - 


tary idea. Tiſſot has given a caſe of 
this nature; a young woman having 
yielded herſelf up to all the extrava - 
gance of love and religion, during fix 
months that he attended her, the 
eould only articulate at intervals, © my 
beloved lamb, come to my atms.” 
We muſt now turn our obſervations 
to a conſiderable: portion of the reli- 
gious world, who, known under va- 
rious denominations, may be claſſed 
under the generic title of Myſtics. 
The aneient Platonifts appear to have 
reſembled the modern Myftics; they 
carried theſe united: Paffrons to a great 
perfection; yet, it is clear, that the 
Platoniſts trembled to gather the ce- 
leſtial palms of religion, on the preci- 
pices of love. John Norris, a cele- 
brated Engliſh Platonift, in his The- 
ory and Regulation of Love,” confi- 
2 all vices and virtues, as the 
various 
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various modifications and ĩrregularities 


of love, maintains this principle, that 
the love of God ought to be entire, 


and excluſive of all other loves. This 
ſingular diſtizQion could never have 
entered into the imagination of any 
perſon, ,excepiing . hat of a lover and 
religioniſt; but, without doubt, the 
author had found it, among his female 
Platoniſts, as a princi iple very eo 
to inculcate. 
The Myſtics: were enamoured 4 the 1 
ſweet union. Of theſe, Antoinette - 
Bourignon is amon g the moſt celebra- 
ted. She. perſuaded; ſome, and what 
is more ſtrange, is ſuppoſed to have 
perſuaded herſelf, that. ſhe received 
the viſitations of the divine ſpirit: Her 
opinions became ſo faſhionable, that 
they were propagated in this country; 
and Leſley thought proper to publiſh 
an elaborate refutation of her errors: 
We are told ſhe was endowed with an 
extrocedinary gift of chaſtity, and 
which, 
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W ich, ſhe informs; us, had been fre- 
quently. attempted ; ſcandalous reports 
were on the wing, and ſhe anticipated 
them. She, like, other female ſaints 
aſpiring to be eſpouſed to the Son of 
God, was deſitous the public ſhould 
know, that ſhe was not incapable of 
attracting ſeveral young men. Ihe 
faſcinating ardours of theſe Myſtics 
prevailed over the gentle mind of the 
virtuous Fenelon, who once rendered 
a man of ſine genius ridiculous; to all 
Europe by his patronage of Madame 
Guyon. The lage author of Telema- 
chus wandered i in his retirement, ſtu- 
dious of her“ * ſpiritual guide,” ber 
<-ſhort, way, and her. © torrents.” 
The imagination of this lady was not 
of the moſt chaſte, nor of the moſt 
beautiful kind, yet it was certainly 
imagination, and it's wild fervours 
overpowered the f aſceptible ſoul of 
Fenelon. : By the alchemy of his own 
fine genius, he turned obſcenity. iato 


purity, 
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purlty, and incoherence into regula- 
rity. How are we otherwiſe to AC- 
count for this fingular faſcination? ' 
The ſame genius characteriſes our 
female Methodiſts, who haſten to 
their Chapel, as the faſhionable to the 
front boxes of the Theatre. An ex- 
traordinary neatneſs of dreſs diſtin- 
guiſhes a devotee, and while the fings 
a tender pſalm, the warmeſt tears, and 
the moſt voluptuous fighs, atteſt her 
ſenſibility. An intrigue too often com- 
_ mences in a pew ; and I do not know 
why the magiſtrates, who are empow- 
ered to proſecute the venders of ob- 
ſeene publications, permit the hymns, 
the diaries, and other rapturous effu- 
fions of our fanatics. Theſe ere the 
Ovidian touches of the kitehen. Where 
are to be found, as among ſimilar ſeQs, 
an equal number of lovers? If one 
part of aſcetic chriſtianity threatened, 
if univerſally adopted, to depopulate 
the world, the other, of myſtic chrif- 
tianity, 


1 
tianity, appears reſolute in reciſylng 
that political error; and perhaps no 
ſociety ſo ſmall as that of methodiſm, 
das produced te the State, fo * 
This cloſe es between love bd 
religion, thany writers have noticed, 
without accounting for it; and the 
greater part have only ventured to ex- 
preſs their aftonuhinent, amd to doubt 
the fact. A great obſetvet of the hu -— 
man character, enquires if the heart 
can concuiate ſuch oppoſite paſhous, 
we ſee that the paſhons are not oppo- 
ſite or ineompatible; fGitce libertiniſm 
hand of prieſts has employed for the 
purpoſes of religion. It isacutety ob- 
ſerved by Monteſquita, that n Myſtic 
is only mad, devout, and ficentious. 
But we may alſo add, that the deli- 
rium has often vaty confilted in the 
n. which theſe perſons adopt ; 


and 


Cn 

and all the extatic viſions they notice, 
are ſometimes only ſo many metaphors, 
by which they | conceal their Jiber- 
tiniſm of mind. The Methodiſts of 
the laſt century (for methodiſm is an 


old folly with a new name) employed 


all this devotional cant. The father 
of our immortal dramatiſt, probably 


far gone-in love and religion, thus ex- 


_ preſſes himſelf in his will, „I be- 
queath my ſoul to be entombed in the 


ſweet and amorous coffin of the „de of 
Jeſus Chriſt !” - Even elegant minds, 
adding to the orgaſm of poetry, that 
of religious extacy, employ the ſtyle 
of the moſt plaintive and tender lo- 


vers. Racine the ſon, in his Poem on 


Religion, has many fuch touches. He 
engraved under his'crucifix, the very 
expreſſions Tibullus has addreſſed to 
his miſtreſs. The Latin poet ſays, 


Te ſpeftem, enn mind cum venerit hora, 
8 22 „ N 


Which 
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Which Racine thus adopts, i in addreſ- 
ſing Jeſus, 
Que ta Croix dans mes mains ſoit à ma derniere heure, 
Et que, les yeux ſur toi, je t'embraſle et je meure. 
In an epiſtle, ſuppoſed to be writ- 
ten by the famous Abbe Rance, of La 
Trappe, the alliance. between love and 
religion is well marked in the follow- 
ing verſe, 1 
3 n'avois plus d' Amante, il me * Dieu. 
Our ſublime Milton, who, as he was 
a great poet, and no inconſiderable 
fanatic, muſt have been, no doubt, a 
warm lover, appears alſo to have con- 
ceived that the rewards of a future 
ſtate, can only conſiſt of amatorial 
pleaſures. This curious paſſage is in 
the Paradiſe Loſt, book v. verſe 612. 
Adam is thus converſing with the 
angel, 


« To love thou blameſt me not, for love, thou ſayſt, 
Leads up to heaven, is both the way and guide; 
Bear with me then, if lawſul what Iaſk; 
Lowe not the heavenly ſpirits ; and how their loye 
Expreſs they, by looks only”, or do they mix 
Irradience, virtual or immediate touch ? 


1 


I will not fatigue the reader with 
additional confirmations of what 1 


have advanced. I ſhall only obſerve, 


that the enthuſiaſt Rouſſeau, who cer- 
proſe; a lover of exquiſite ſenfihility, 
though he married his laundreſs ; and 
pious, though be wrote againſt the 
clergy, perceived the union which has 
paſſed under our examination. in one 
of his notes to His delicious romance, 
he obſerves, © That the enthuſiaſm of 
devotion borrows the language of loves 
the enthuſiaſm of W the lan- 

guage of devotion—— 
I conctude by obſerving, ar hn 
of the maſt dangerous eorruptions, in- 
troduced into religion, by artful and 
atheiſtical prieſts, has been that of the 
moſt libidinous paſhons. How much, 
therefore, is it to the honour of our 
eſtabliſhed Church, that it alone, of 
every branch of chriſtianity, does not 
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On Fzxexcu Ax D ExcLisn PotTRy, 
AND ON SOME FREncn WorDs. 


Amonc the peculiar felicities of 
an Engliſhman, are to be accounted 
ſome of his literary enjoyments. He 
peruſes with continued rapture, the 
works of Shakeſpeare”. and Milton, 
One muſt be accuſtomed from the moſt 
ſuſceptible age, to to accommodate one- 
ſelf to their ſtrong and verſatile genius; 
as the Turks, habituated to their fa- 
vourite opium, feaſt deliciouſly on co- 
pious quantities, which would inebri- 
ate and diſguſt a foreigſler. 
An Engliſh critic deteſts French po- 
etry, as loyally, as he does French po- 
litics. The plenteous roſes that grow 
on the borders of the Seine, | paſſed 
through his alembic, yield but a few 


drops of odour ; but I conceive this to 
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be no defect of the roſes, but of the 
alembic. 
On the other ſide, a French critic 
cannot patiently endure ten pages of 
Shakeſpeare and Milton. The plea- 
ſure is uncertain and fugitive, while 
the diſguſt is frequent and repulſive. 
He views a chaos of genius, where 
light and darkneſs are in continual op- 
poſition ;, elaborate deformities and 
miſplaced beauties; grandeur neigh- 
— to meanneſs. 
Such are the deciſions of national 
critics ; but it is poſſible to cenſure 
both parties, by applauding the com- 
poſitions of bot. 

It is evident that the genius of Eng: 
liſh and. F rich poetry is widely dif- 
ferent. Our theatre and our poems 
afford the proofs. The Cato of Addi- 
Fon; which by it's regularity of plot, 
and correctneſs of compoſition, has 
ever been a great favourite in France, 
is at home rarely acted, and is much 

| Ce 2 more 
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more approved than applauded. The 
French ſay that we had no perfect tra- 
gedy till Cato appeated. Among a 
few kindred compoſitions, the Phædra 
of Smith, one of the moſt elegant and 
claflical of our dramatic pieces, was 
very ill received on the ſtage. The 
Temple of Fame, of Pope, one of his 
moſt elaborate, was his teaſt popular 
poem; it never attracted notice, is 
rarely quoted, and the opinion of 
Steele at firſt augured it's ill ſuccefs. 
Yet it is this poem which M. Fart 
in his ſelections of Engliſ poetry, 
gave as one of it's moſt precious com- 
poſitions, and this opinion has been 
confirmed by the French critics. Of 
the French poets, Corneille is the 
moſt attacked in his country, and the 
moſt admired in our own. He bears 
ſome affinity to the irregular force of 
Shakeſpeare ; he has many of his de- 
fects, and ſometimes his beauties. His 


characters are heroic ; and he facri- 
fices 
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fices little to the ſighing and amorous 
theatre of the French. The real emo- 
tions of love, Corneille appears never 
to have felt in poetry; all his females 
are heroines and politicians. What 
muſt we think of Emilia, in Cinna, who 
will not beſtow her hand, unleſs ſhe 
receives for the nuptial gift, the head 
of Auguſtus? Another heroine only 
unites herſelf to Sertorius, for the plea- 
ſure of puniſhing Pompey. The cele- 
brated ſcenes between Chimene and 
Rodrigue diſcover little of the delicacy 
of the amatorial paſſion, But he is a 
hero, and Engliſhmen feel a congeni- 
ality of ' difpofition. The love ſcenes 
in which Corneille has failed, would 
not have equally gratified us, had they 
poſſeſſed the continued elegance, the 
ſweet volubility, and pervading ſoftneſs 
of Racine. His defects, therefore, are 
not ſo ſenfibly felt in this country as 
in his own, and his beauties are much 
more. I found this criticiſm upon 

Ccg faQs, 
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facts, and I think that Pope, in one 
line, has conveyed our national ſenti- 
ment reſpecting theſe two great rivals, 

and maſters of the French drama; 

Exact Racine, and Corneille's noble fire.” 

Our national genius has ever been 
more vigorous than graceful, and more 
ſolid than refined. We are not leſs 
partial to the bizarre than the beauti- 
tul, and we are pleaſed with a Ho- 
garth, at leaſt as often, as with a Ra- 
Phael. The French preceded us in 
polite literature and polite criticiſm, 
and I much fear that we have not yet 
approachcd the eloquence of their 
fineſt compoſitions. We exult in the 
ſtrength of our oaks, and contemp- 
tuouſly regard the delicacy of their 
vines; but, perhaps, we may yet be 
pleaſed to unite them on the ſame ſoil. 
One circumſtance in this variance of 
taſte, long appeared to me myſterious. 


Claſſical literature is ſtudiouſſy culti- 
vated in England; no nation is ſo 
| much 


1 
much attached to the Grecians and the 


therefore ſeem, that that which moſt 
approaches their manner, would be 
moſt adapted to gratify the national 
taſte. But how is it that the reverſe 
is the fact? We have few poets, ex- 
cepting Pope, who are profeſſed imi- 
tators of the ancients, while in France, 
their eminent poets have enriched 
themſelves with their ſpoils. 

- This national fingularity, of ſtudents 
devoting themfelves to the claffical 
Muſes, while the public at large are 
not delighted by a poet, who forms 
himſelf -on the models of antiquity, 
may, perhaps, be . accounted for in 


the following manner. The character 


of our earlieſt poetry is Gothic ; our 
poetical ' infancy was nouriſhed with 
Italian milk, and the venerable Chau- 
cer educated. his Muſe in the ſchools 
of Italian fancy. Spencer, Shakeſ- 
peare, and Milton, completed the na- 

| C04 tion's 


Latins, as Engliſhmen; and it would 
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tion's poetical taſte. In the reign of 
Charles II, a new ſchool was com- 
menced by Dryden, and ſince perfected 
by Pope, with which we are now fa- 
miliariſed ; but I conceive that there 
remains a certain licentiouſneſs and 
| boldneſs in the national poetical tafte, 
which is inimical to regularity and 
correctneſs. 

An independent ſpirit charaQeriſed 
the poets of the Gothic ſchool ; but 
like all independence, their manners 
have a mixture of the grand-and the 
mean, the heroic and the puerile. 
Their daring and uncontrouled fpivit 
often attained to a loftinefs unknown 
to their claſſical rivals, but. their opu · 
lence is | 


« Barbaric pearl and gold.” - 


Their imagination wandered in a new 


creation; it was more abſtracted, more 
wild, more luſtrous, - But it was fre- 


quently, 
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quentiy, as one of themſelves ex- 
preſſes it, 


Hark with exceſſive light.” - 
It cannot be ſaid that theſe votariſts of 
the imagination had the modeſt dig- 
nity, the clear conduct, and the ſub- 
dued imagination of Virgil; but rather 
the originality, the fpirit, and the ve- 
| hemence of Homer. One:need only 
have tafte to receive the trangiAl plea- 
fures of a claffical poet, but the Go- 


thic writers are unintelligible, if we 
cannot aſſimilate our minds with their 


| — diſpoſitions. 

It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing, that 
Arioſto and Taſſo, Spenſer and Milton, 
and Shakefpeare, who felicitouſſy uni- 
ted their varied characters, to his own 
powerful conceptions of the human 
character, ſhould have excited the 
wit, the reaſoning, and the ridicule, 
of the erities of the oppoſite ſchool. 
it is like cenfuring the manners of a 


diſtant 
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diſtant nation, becauſe they differ from 
our own. Yet it muſt not be denied, 
that in criticiſm, as in human nature, 
there are certain univerſal axioms, 
which are independent of every local 
cuſtom. Order muſt ever be acknow- 
ledged ſuperior to confuſton, decency 
to licentiouſneſs, and ſimplicity to af- 
fectation; the claſſical ſchool has, 
therefore, ſucceſsfully attacked many 
a vulnerable ſide of the Gothic poets. 
To theſe children of fancy, Fairy Land 
opened all it's gorgeous miracles, and 
as the dragon of criticiſm was not 
placed at the entrance of the poetical 
Heſperides, they plucked, at pleaſure, 
the golden fruitage, and ſported with 
the freedom, and ſometimes with the 
licentiouſneſs of revellers, who diſ- 
dained the arm of the legiſlator. But 
it was not thus in France; criticiſm 
had flouriſhed. there at an early period; 
and the art of poetry had long exer- 
ciſed the colder and diſquiſitive genius 
of 
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of their wits; Ariſtotle became as great 
a favourite as Homer. And it is an 
acknowledged fact in literary inveſti- 
gation, that whenever criticiſm flou- 
riſhes, a ſevere and minute taſte will 
be formed, and the luxuriancies of 
imagination muſt be trimmed and 
lopped by the poliſhing ſteel of art. 
Hence is it, that ſo many extraor- 
dinary criticiſms have appeared by 
ſome eminent writers of both nations. 
Boileau and Racine, two moſt finiſhed 
poets, have been often {lightly appreci- 
ated in our country; the claſſical puri- 

ty, and the bitter cauſticity of Boileau, 
have ſometimes been conſidered as only 
frigid imitation ; and the equable flow, 
and concealed delicacy of Racine, have 
not been generally taſted in a country, 
where energy, rather than delicacy, * 
is found moſt to pleaſe. Voltaire's 
Henriade has been little eſteemed, and 
denied to be an epic, but I cannot ap- 
prove it the . if it were merely to 
t, deſerve 
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deſerve the degrading diſtinction, of 
being only a very fine poem. | 
But the Engliſh Mufes have fared 
much worſe at Paris, than their French 
Siſters at London. Our brilliant mon- 
ſters, as the works of Milton and 
Shakeſpeare have been called by Vol- 
taire, is a fayourable diſtinction. The 
French have tranſlated our beſt poets 
m proſe and verſe; and when we com- 
pare theſe verfions with the originals, 
we ſhall be little ſurpriſed at the ſeve- 
rity of criticiſm. The brighteſt paſ- 
ſages in Shakeſpeare and Milton, are 
ſo cloſely attached to the force and 
genius of our language; ſo many fe- 
cret charms are concealed in their 
numbers; ſo many marvellous words 
that are embrowned by the touch of 
antiquity ; fo many happy boldneſſes 
of expreſſion ; and ſuch a continuance 
of metaphorical diftion; that F am 
perſuaded no foreign ſtudent can ever 
taſte them, Ike a native, in their ori- 

| ginal. 
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ginal. There are certain poets, who 
' reſiſt the niceſt kill of tranſlation ; who 
refuſe to ſpeak in any other language 
than their own, and who have ſo con- 
ſtructed their diction, by the idiom and 
manners of their own country, that 
not a ſufficient number. of equivalent 
phraſes, or colours of diftion, can be 
found by a foreigner in his own lan- 
guage. When by violence we tear 
away the ſentiment or image, to place 
it in another language, it is hke rend- 
ing the embroidered flower from a 
veil of gauze; the flower may be ſeiſed 
on, but 'the gauze which gave it it's 

peculiar beauty will be wanting. 

What we have obſerved of this kind 
of imagination, extends alſo to works 
of humour. There is an idiom in' the 
manners of men, as well as in their 
language. We are not leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed by our national humour, than 
by our national imagination; and the 
fineſt ſtrokes in the characters of Sir 

John 
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John Falſtaff and Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley, I can ſpeak from my own obſer- 
vation, can never be reliſhed by a man 
of letters in France; and I may add, 
that the wit of Moliere will not be 
certain of ſecuring every Engliſhman 
as his admirer. It is not, therefore, 
ſurpriſing, that moſt of the French 
tranſlators, have reſcinded from many 
of our authors, thoſe portions of their 
compoſitions, which are moſt valued 
by a native. 

But to return to our 2 velſli 
gation. Writers of the Gothic cha- 
racter we have mentioned, add to theſe 
difficulties, that of opening a vein of 
purer poetry, which is unknown in 
the ſchool of wit and correctneſs. The 
moſt enlightened critic of the ſeverer, 
wants many ſenſations for the roman- 
tic poetry. 

It has therefore wag that ſhines 
of our 'own eminent writers, in the 
character of critics, have delivered 
| deciſions 
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decifions on our own poetry, which to 
many have appeared extraordinary and 


unjuſt. Shafteſbury, whoſe taſte was 
formed on the beſt models, and who 
reſpetted the modern French writers, 
as well as the ancients, has farcaſti- 
cally obſerved, that © An Engliſh au- 
thor would be all genius. The lime 
labor is the great grievance with our 
countrymen.” He ſays, © Our Muſes 
have ſcarce: arrived to any thing of 
ſhapelineſs or perſon. They lifp as in 
their cradle; and their ſtammering 
tongues, their youth and rawneſs muſt 
excuſe. Our dramatic Shakeſpeare, 
Fletcher, Jonſon, and our epic Milton, 
preſerve this ſtile.” The critical ftric- 
tures of Hume, on our poets, which I 
would not heſitate to adopt, have been 
frequently cenſured, and it has been 
ſuppoſed, that becauſe his refined taſte, 
quickly felt, and accurately, traced, 
the grofſer . blemiſhes of Shakeſpeare 
and Milton, he was therefore deficient 

in 
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in poetical ſenſations. But does not 
the admitable writer of © The Epicu- 
rean, diſplay a fine and chaſtiſed ima- 
gination, a delicacy of ſentiment, and 
a livelineſs of imagery, which will not 
eaſily be paralleled? Cheſterfield who 
had read and admired the French cri- 
ticks, | and. the Ftench writers, has 
alſo freely condemned ſome of the ebul- 
litions of our firſt poets ; and the caſte 
of Addiſon and Pope. was deeply im- 
bued with the ſtudies of French cri- 
tics, and richly nouriſhed on French 
authors. Such reſpectable critics as 
Warburton, Hurd, and Warton,* are 
not penurious of their contemipt af 
French critics; but it is certain that 
they have conſiderably : profited. by 
their uſe. They have atted the un- 
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generous part of that ruffian traveller, 
who always pillaged or maſſacred un- 
der the hoſpitable roof that afforded 
him ſhelter and repoſe. Young, in his 
taſteleſs verſification, whoſe fondneſs 
for conceit and floridneſs of wit, unite 
the defects of the inferior Italian poets, 
has been pleaſed to warn us, not.to 
borrow any thing from the French, 
becauſe, obſerves the profound wit, 
<< Britons are grave and ſolid; and a dance 
Far better may import, than thoughts from France.” 
Young's Secend Epifile to Pope. 

If we are really ſo grave and ſolid, 
why did our poet ak his ſatires 
in a chain of twiſted epigrams? And 
why did he ſtudy, admire, and feebly 
imitate, the ſolid and judicious Boi- 
leau? But Young is a writer, whoſe 
errors we muſt reprimand, but whoſe 
genius we revere. 

Johnſon was a lover of French lite- 
rature, and it's charms had for him 


the power of calming his national ha- 
Dd tred, 
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tred, and extorting his warm applauſe. 
He admired their gay and airy man- 
ner; their decorated and ſparkling pe- 
riods, their verſatile talents, and their 
copiouſneſs of ſubjects. He who has 
formed a taſte, and he who has ma- 
tured his taſte into a paſſion for literary 
hiſtory, and the wide circle of literary 
information, can no where gratify it, 
but in French literature ; no European 
nation has yet equalled the varieties of 
their reſearches ; the diverſifications of 
their criticiſm ; and the multitude of 
their anecdotes ; for no one has yet 
felt an equal paſſion for the Belles 
Lettres. They have, indeed, the ho- 
nour of giving their title to polite lite- 
rature. We have but juft eſcaped 
from the trammels of claſſical pedan- 
try, and we have yet only eſſayed to 
wear the flowery chains of the Graces 
of literature. 

The introduction of 3 words 
has been cenſured with due indigna- 


tion; 
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tion; but it will be ſometimes diſco- 
vered, that however copious our vo- 
cabulary, our critical language is emi- 
nently defective, if compared with that 
of the French. Nor is the reaſon dif- 
ficult to affign. In an age of literary 
refinement, criticiſm conſtrutts a lan- 
guage which often happily deſcribes 
the feelings of taſte. I muſt yield up 
my convictions, if I were to deny that 
the French language abounds with 
lively expreſſions, with acute diſtinc- 
tions, and with peculiar terms, which 
paint our literary ſenſations; becauſe 
I repeat, that nation long preceded us 
in critical learning, and has been more 
attached to the cultivation of the 
Belles Lettres. It would be difficult, 
and if I may judge by my own at- 
tempts, I ſhould fay it is impoſſible, 
to tranſlate ſome of their critiques; ſo 
peculiarly brilliant, ſo ſubtilly deli- 
cate, ſo appropriately juſt, are ſome 
D d 2 of 
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of their expreſſions.“ The beautiful 
and light ideas of taſte are ever dimly 
ſeen through the twilight of language; 
and even this ingenious and literary 
people have complained of the defi- 
ciencies of their ſtyle. If we acknow- 
ledge: that the Engliſh language boaſts 
a rich abundance, is it requiſite for 
the critic of taſte to be informed, that 
the language of genius is yet barren in 
every nation? 


But 


* I point out for one inſtance among many fimi- 
lar ones, the Reflextons critiques ſur ie genie d Ho- 
race, de Deſpreaux, et de Rouſſeau, by the Duke de 
Nivernois. It is a ous, and in our language, an 
incomparable model of criticiſm. I am convinced 
that Johnſon derives a conſiderable portion of his beſt 
manner in his biographical criticiſms from the French; 
and we may obſerve by his own confeſhon, that at 
firſt, be propoſed drawing up his articles in the man- 
ner of a French publication. See his advertiſement. 
Dr. Warton, in his advertiſement to his Eſſay on 
Pope, apparently moſt involuntarily, confeſſes the 
force of the French language on literary topics. He 
ſays he does not conſider the French quotations as any 
decoration to his ſtyle, and © he only uſes French 
words when th: force and meaning of the paſſages fo 
quoted, depend on the peculiar turn and idiom of the 
onginal.” —He therefore confeſſes that we have not 
parallel expreſſions for the many beautiful ones in the 
French language; and his quotations are copious and 
numerous. 
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But as general obſervation is of little 
value, unleſs elucidated by example, 
J ſhall notice a few French words, 
which, at preſent, offer themſelves to 
my recolle&ion, and of which I con- 
feſs myſelf incapable of diſcovering 
adequate and exact parallels in our 
language. The words naiveté, a cri 
tigue, ennui, bizarre, and ſome others, 
have at length been made denizens ; 
but certain critics put me often in de- 
ſpair,' when I would introduce to their 
notice, ſome other foreigners, who I 
well know have conſiderable merit, 
and are by no means ſo inſignificant as 
they imagine, An Erudit is very diffe- 
rent from a pedant; becauſe a pedant 
is univerſally underſtood to be a learn- 
ed fool, converſant only with the an- 
cient claſſicks; but an erudi 1 is a learned 
fool, who has crouded his intellect 
with the minutiæ of learning, and is 
familiar with: the hiſtorical, and not 
with, the philoſophical part of a ſub- 

Dd 3 Jett: 
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jet. —A litterateur is a man of letters, 
and a proſateur a writer of proſe ; and 


I would prefer them, becauſe they give 
a neceſſary and diſtinttive title, and 
have greater force than our feebler pa- 
raphraſe.*—To expreſs the warineſs or 
circumſpection of an author, who ſup- 
preſſes what he thinks advantageous 
for his cauſe to ſuppreſs, the French 
employ the word reteniie. The Biſhop 
of Warceſter ſays ironically, © It is 
plain that virtue hath not been very 
common amongſt us, from our having 


* That theſe niceties are not over refinements, I 
am pleaſed to confirm by an obſervation I bave juſt 
diſcovered in Dr. Parr's © Travs by Warburton, 
and a Warburtonian.” Of Dr, Parr's ſplendour and 
energy of diftion, we cannot think too highly ; his 


Wacken language idea of the force and beauty 
p. » © Tothbe Re- 
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no name to call it by. * Us file enjoue, 
literally is a chearful flyle, but that ex- 
preſſion would found oddly in Engliſh, 
and it is wanted .—The Duke of Bur- 
gundy characteriſed Corneille as us 
komme de Genie, and Racine as an homme 
4 Eßprit. This admirable diſtinction 
exiſts not in our language. How often 
have I fighed to eraſe from my manu- 
ſcripts, the words les delicet; artiftemeitt, 
which I venture to call artiftly ; - the ta 
of criticiſm; which word has been 
lately employed by Mrs. Barbauld, in 
her Effay on Akenſide.— The French 
language is the language of ſentiment 
and delicacy ; and when our great h lex- 
icographer was defirous of forcibly « ex- 
preſſing himſelf, on a ſubjeC in which 
his fenfations were fervidly alive, (the 
gift of his penſion) he faid that he 
was e to have recourſe to the 

5 4 r 


8 on the Delicacy of Friendſhip,” 

- Parr, in his 'Prafts by Warbur- 
I 2 I fay nothing of the mo- 
tive of that Eflay. 


ce da bis 
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French word penetré. I will not weary 
the reader with this arid verbality ; 
but conclude with one inſtance of the 
extreme delicacy and refinement of the 
French critical language. Their cri- 
tics employ nice diſcriminations of ex- 
preſſion, which it is hopeleſs for an 
Engliſhman to attempt; and I quote 
for an illuſtration, the nzLicaT and 
the DELIE in literature. Theſe form 
no frivolous diſtinctions, but are per- 
ceptible ſhades to the ſenſations of, a 
cultivated taſte. The pzLicar con- 
ſiſts of ideas united by an affinity not 
common; not immediately apparent; 
yet, on r not too remote; 
it occaſions an agreeable ſurpriſe, and 
ſkilfully awakens ſome. ſecret and ac- 
cefſory_jdeas of virtue, pleaſure, love, 
c. The DELIE is a more refingd de- 
licacy, where the ariifce, the ſubtilty, 
and the writer's aim, ſeem ſtudiouſly 


| concealed. Writers 1 the, PELICAT 
may be frequently DELTE'i in Weir man- 


ner 
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ner of expreſſion ; but writers of the 
DELIE' are rarely DELICATS. A ſen- 
timental impreſſion is communicated 
by the pELIcAr, but the DpETIIE has 
what we term “ more than meets the 
ar,” a kind of enigmatic elegance. 
One of their critics, writes thus on this 
diſtinction. Throw over a compoſi- 
tion deli? the ſhade: of ſentiment, and 
you will render it delicat; imagine that 
he Who writes with the delicat has 
ſome concealed and ambiguous deſign, 
and he will inſtantly become a writer 
. ** And muſt we not be per- 


2 ee e eee 


0 1 am ſenſible how difficult it is to » i fach 
metaphyſical differences ; I do not even flatter myſelf 
to have explained them; e, 
by a fine writer when he em t is 

— — — that ſenſibi 
of taſte is heightened. x quote "an oration © 
Hume, 2 of taſte, which — — 
on this ſubject. He ſays, that the ſmaller the 

jects are, which become ſenſible to the eye, the finer 
D —_— and the more elaborate it's make and 
com A good palate is not tried by ftrong 
flavours, but by a mixture of ſmall ingredients, where 
we are ſtill ſenſible of each part, notwithſtanding it's 
minuteneſa, and it's confuſion with the reſt. In like 


manner a quick and acute perception of beauty and 


deformity 
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mitted to introduce ſuch expreſſive 
diſtinctions? If we do not borrow them 
from the Freneh, or ent parallel 
terms, à writer of exquiſite taſte will 
have to deplore, in his every compoſi- 
tion, the loſs and injury of many beau- 
tiful ideas. Cicero, among the Latins, 
was applauded for domiciliating Gre- 
eian terms in his maternal language; 
and though I am ſenſible, very heavy 
reſtrictions ſhould be laid on ſuch in- 
novations, yet, like the ſuſpenſion of 
the Habeas Corpus AQ, there are 
times in which it may become necef- 
fary te tranſgreſs the genius of our lan- 
guage, as well as our conſtitution.“ 


Bt. 
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may add our language, that it is not ſubj 
the tranſient innovations of 1 


per pages eegance 
iving the oh of Us | | 
ſhould have ſtamped with G I am indebted 
for this obſervation toaMearned critic, who has made 
ſome very uſeful annotations in MS. in a copy i 
book. There are not wanting inſtances in this work, 
in which the author, a 17 — 
for grammatical purity I genius | 
Engliſh language. What does this prove ? That au- 
thors are not to be cruminared without mercy. Mr. 
Nares has ſaid, « The whole book, if it performs 
what it's compiler intends”—it ſhould be . if it per- 
ferm; the conjunction 7, obſerves Lowth, _— 
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the ſenſe ica} or conditional, always governs 
the verb in the ſubjunctive mood. Again our author 
writes This letter has one wniform ſound.” This 
barbarous tautology may be eaſily avoided, if we read 
« an uniform ſound.” —But I ftop my pen, aſhamed 
in a work of ſo ſtrong a texture, to pick out ſuch 
looſe threads. I mean, however, that this note 
ſhould be inſtructive ; we ſee our beſt authors claim 
great indulgence. It is the artifice of ſome critics, 
of very mean talents, to direct their acumen to ſuch 
venial errors; incapable of valuing the powers of a 
man of genius, they exult in ſuch mechanical detec- 
— 4 almoſt appear to confider genius as con- 
ſiſting in grammar; as thoſe hypocrites vigilan 
cenſure the virtues of an elevated ſoul, becauſe not as 
ſaperſtitiouſly punctilious as themſelves, in the mi- 
nuter ceremonies of religion; all the grammar poſſi- 
ble will not produce one valuable ſentiment, as all 
the ceremonies of religion will not give birth to one 
ſublime virtue, ö | 
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Pace 158. 

I AM inclined to beheve, that of 
thoſe minor poems which I have de- 
ſcribed, a diligent ſelection among our 
fugitive poetry, might gather no in- 
conſiderable volume. I think, how- 
ever, that ſhort compoſitions, relative 
to the domeſtic paſhons, are not fre- 
quent; and the Vers de Societe form a 
ſpecies of poetical compoſition, which 
might till be — with great 
ſucceſs. 


* 163. 


I confeſs, however, that every phi- 
loſopher is not ſo indifferent a prophet 
as the good Abbé de Saint Pierre. 
We have had ſeveral extracts from 
their writings, which have clearly pre- 

dicted 
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dicted the great revolution of France. 
To this number I could add many; 1 
ſhall give a very ſingular prediction of 
Rouſſeau, who, whether the Church 
will allow it or not, is certainly a very 
great prophet. 

In his Emilius, book wi. p. 88, he 
writes. «© We approach a ſtate of 
criſis, and an age of revolutions. Who 
can anſwer what will then happen to 
you? What men have made, men can 
deſtroy ; there are no other indelible 
characters than thoſe formed by na- 
ture, and nature makes no princes, no 
rich, no lords. What then will your 
debaſed ſatrap do, who has been only 
habituated to grandeur?” He accom- 
panies the obſervation by this note. — 
* conſider it as impoffible, that the 
great monarchies of Europe can laſt 
long ; they have all ſhone, and every 
ſtate that ſhines, is on the decline. 1 
could maintain my opinion by reaſons 
more Particular than this maxim ; but 

this 
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this is not the place to tell them.” 


All this might appear very wonderful, 
if it were not certain that the revolu- 
tion in France had taken place, in the 
eye of the philoſopher, thirty or forty 
years, ere it appeared in the ſtreets of 
Paris. A revolution in a great king- 
dom has been long formed when it 
firſt appears to the common people. 
It would not be difficult, at the pre- 
ſent moment, to offer ſome prediftions 
reſpecting ourſelves, which would not 
be of-an agreeable nature. But I ſhall 
ſay with Rouſſeau, this is not their 
place ; and men do not like to be in- 
formed even of inevitable diſaſters. It 
is with revolutions, as with thunder 
clouds; the danger has paſt when the 
noiſe is heard ; while the people com- 
plain, there is ſome faint hope of 
quiet; when they are ſullen and filent, 
it is then the lightning of vengeance 
darts it's fatal ſtroke. But while Bri- 
tons unite, they can have no reaſon to 
fear the lunacy of republicaniſm. 


Pact 
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Pace 186. | 
Ir will not be denied, that Eraſmus 

was a friend to the freedom of the 
preſs ; who, indeed, had employed it 
more than himſelf? Yet he was ſo 
ſhocked at the licentiouſneſs of Lu- 
ther's pen, that there was a time when 
he conſidered it as neceſſary to reſtrain 
the liberty of the preſs. He had in- 
deed been miſerably calumniated, and 
expected future libels. I am glad, 
however, to obſerve, that he after- 
wards, on a more impartial inveſtiga- 
tion, confeſſed that ſuch a remedy was 


much more dangerous than the diſeaſe. 
To reſtrain the liberty of the preſs, can 
only be the intereſt of the individual, | 
never that of the public. 


PAGE 221. 

Tuts obſervation of the effect of 
ideas not rendered offenſive, merely 
becauſe the words are not familiar, 
be further illuſtrated, by a paſ- 


ſage 


3 
ſage I have juſt diſcovered in the Notes 
on Pope's Odyſſey. Homer has been 
ridiculed by certain critics, for having 
ſo minutely deſcribed the dog Argus, 
lying on a dung hill, nearly deyoured 
by vermin. The annotator then ob- 
ſerves, © It is certain that the vermin 
which Homer mentions, would de- 
| baſe our poetry; but in the Greek, 
that very word is noble and ſonorous, 
Kwnogaigivy.” —Here then is a word which 
can give dignity to a circumſtance very 
offenſive in itſelf; but we cannot at 
preſent, I think, decide whether this 
word, which appears to us ſo noble 
and ſonorous, affected in ancient 
Greek in the ſame manner. All that 
appears certain, is, that the Kngaigiuy 
of Homer, and the excalcearetur and dif- 
cingeretur of Velleius Paterculus, are 
noble and ſonorous terms to our ear, 
and abate from the familiarity of ex- 
preſſion. 
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Lord Kaimes, in his © Sketches of 
the Hiſtory of Man,” vol. iii. p. 242, 
has a curious obſervation, which ſeems 
to relate to this ſubject, though by him 
applied to a different purpoſe. He 
writes, A ſea-proſpett i is charming, 
but we ſoon tire of an unbounded 


proſpect. It would not give ſatisfac- 
tion to ſay, that it is too extenſive; for 


why ſhould not a proſpett be reliſhed, 
however extenfive?” But employ 4 
foreign term, and ſay that it is trop vaſte, 
we enquire no further; @ term that is 
not familiar, makes an impreſſion, and cap- 
tivates weak reaſon. This obſervation 
accounts for a mode of writing for- 
merly in common uſe, that of ſtuffing 
our language with Latin words and 
phraſes. 

I only quote Lord Kaimes, for the 


purpoſe of ſhewing the. effet of ex- 
preſſtons that are not familiar. His 


inſtance of the ſea appears to me erro- 
neous ; for we do nat tire of the proſ- 


pect 


„ 
pect of interminable waters, for the 
extenſtveneſi, but the aniformity, The 
Alps, like the ocean, preſent extenfive. 
proſpects, but delight, becauſe they 
have alſo innumerable varieties. 

The reader will pleaſe to obſerve, 
that the aſſectation I cenſure in Vel- 
leius, is not the words excalcearetur and 
diſcingeretur, but the pompous parentheſis, 
in which he apologiſes for mentioning 
theſe circumſtances. I have miſunder- 
ſtood the deſign of Ceſar, and have 
erroneouſſy called that © a petty pre- 
caution,” which is really a very noble 
action. This miſtake has been cor- 
rected by a learned friend. It does 
not affect my criticiſm, reſpecting the 
two words. I ſhall, however, give 
the tranſlation of my friend, eg: 
nied by ſome obſervations. 
Nor was he ever, either by nighs 
or day, (for why ſhould any thing ef 


the greateft kind be omitted, becauſe i © 
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cannot be expreſſed in beautiful lan- 
, guage ?) wſlippered or ungirdled.” 
The hiſtorian has told us before, 
that when Ceſar was threatened with 
death by the ſervile inſtruments of 

Sylla, he put on a mean habit, and 
eſcaped by night. This was a neceſ- 
ſary meaſure. But among the pirates 
who treated him with refpe&, and 
where (as the hiſtorian expreſſes it) 
he was only guarded by the eye, he 
would not -occafion them to ſuſpe& 
that he would make uſe of any diſguiſe 
to eſcape. He therefore altered not 
the minuteſt article of his dreſs, but 
appeared before their eyes always the 
fame. This circumſtance was, there- 
fore, no © petty precaution, but an 
action which ſhewed Ceſar's dignity of 
mind, and ſenſibility of honour, and 
was, as the hiſtorian terms it, „ . 
vel maximum eſt.” | 
The affectation ai: Any of 


Velleius, may lead minds much more 
vigorous 
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vigorous than my own aſtray. But it 
is & juſtice we owe to Ceſar, to cor- 
rect even a miſrepreſentation as incon- 
ſiderable as the preſent. ' The reader 
will obſerve, that I have only erred in 
the conception of the Hiſtorical fact; 
the criticiſm relative to Velleius re- 
mains uninjured, 5 


Pac 264. 


Ross Au is the adverſary of this 
ſyſtem; he adopts the popular notion 
that the aptitude of men, for the un- 
derſtanding merely depends on their 
reſpective organifation, and their vir- 
tues, on their temperaments. The 
French Plato, it is well known, con- 
tradicts himſelf throughout his works; 


and on no ſubje& fo much as on the 


preſent. Helvetius has collected his 
contradictions; the ſureſt and the moſt 
modeſt mode of confuting a writer of 
the fineſt genius. He has alſo thrown 
out an obſervation, which diſcloſes 
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the ſource of the errors of Rouſſeau, 
He ſays, The contradictions of this 
celebrated writer are not to be won- 
dered at. His obſervations are almoſt 


always juſ; and his principles almoſt 
always falfe and trite. From hence his 
errors. Little ſcrupulous in examin- 
ing opinions generally received, the 


number of thoſe he adopts, impoſe on 
him.“ | 


We ſee FI opinion of Reynolds, on 
the genius for painting; we ſhall con- 
traſt it with that of Rouſſeau ;. and we 
may then enquire, if, on this ſubject, 
the opinion of a philoſopher and a 
painter is not to be preferred to him 

who only was a philoſopher, _ 

Rouſſeau, in his Emilius, book iii, 
p. 100, amuſes his readers with an 
anecdate. He tells us, he was ac- 
quainted with a ſervant, who having 
irequently obſerved his maſter paint 
and deſign, felt a furious paſſion t 
become a painter and deſigner. He 

paſſed 
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paſſed three years, nailed to his chair, 
in painting and deſigning ; and nothing 
but attendance on his maſter, could take 
him away from his pleaſing occupa- 
tions. At length favoured by his 
maſter, and aſſiſted by the inſtructions 
of an artiſt, he quitted his livery, and 


lived by the produce of his pencil. — 


I ſhall now quote the very expreſſions 
our author employs, Till a certain 


point, perſeverance ſuffices in lieu of 


genius; he has reached this point, and 
will never paſs it. The conſtancy and 


emulation of this honeſt man are lau- 
dable; but he will never paint but for 


ſign-poſts.” I refer the reader to the 
original for other obſervations, while 
1 ſhall make one myſelf on this anec- 
dote. | 


fyſtem 1 have adopted is ever comba- 
ted; but 1 could never ſee in one of 
theſe facts, any thing which could ſuf- 
fer an inveſtigation. Here is a young 


Ee 4 man 


It is with facts like theſe, that the 
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man, who has already attained a cer- 
tain age, who is in the daily ſervice of 
his maſter, and who, without prepa- 
ratory inſtructions, or various models, 
feels © the eager diſpoſition,” and the 
neceſſary © aſſiduity. But both the 
diſpoſition and the aſſiduity are very 
imperfect. An artiſt who is inceſ-: 
ſantly performing domeſtic buſineſs, 
muſt be claſſed among thoſe, whoſe 
moral ſituation infallibly enfeebles, and 
almoſ} annihilates, genius. This young 
man, had he known no other ſervice, 
but his art, and no other maſter, but 
a Reynolds, it is not improbable, with 
his diſpoſition and aſſiduity, might 
have become a great artiſt, All this 
only tends to prove, that the great c dif- 
ficulty of becoming a man of genius, 
conſiſts, among others, in his moral 
ſituation; and that no footman has 
any chance of becoming a great artiſt, 
Reſpecting the idea of Rouſſeau, that 
gur virt ues or our yices are, derived 


from 
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from our temperament ; I'muſt juſt ob- 
ſerve, that if ſometimes they do, often 
many are acquired from moral cauſes, 
There appears nothing ſupernatural in 


lity of the blood of his parents. I have 
obſerved, a perſon born of a choleric 
father, and a ſaturnine mother, unite 
theſe qualities, ſeemingly incompati- 
ble ; ſometimes'warm and generous as 
the father, and ſometimes frigid and 
cautious as the mother. Vet, even in 
this inſtance, we might ſhow that the 
effects of this character, can be derived 
from the manners and habits with 
which the ſon has long been familiar- 
iſed. Another ſon of the ſame family, 
having been abſent from home at an 
early period, and reſiding, for the 
greater part of his life, in France, was 
a being totally different from the ge- 
nerous father, the cautious mother, 
and the brother at once choleric and 
R 4 
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AFTER what is mentioned of Dyer, 
inſert this paragraph. 

Warburton, in his anonymous © Cri- 
_ tical and Philoſophical Enquiry into 
the Prodigies, &c. of Hiſtorians,” in a 
concluding note, alluding to the emi- 
nent ſucceſs of the French, in tranſla- 
tions of the ancients, imagines that our 
little emulation, in this department of 
literature, may be attributed to the 
coldneſs of our climate. I tranſcribe his 
words. The Frenchman, vigorous 
and enterpriſing, is ambitious of poſ- 
ſeſſion; while we, with a falſe modeſty 
and co/dneſs, natural from our climate, 
content ourſelves with a diſtant admi- 
ration.” 1 
From this it would appear, that ow 
climate has of late become muck warmer, 

and therefore we, /eſs modeſt ; ſince we 
have enriched our language with ſome 
verſions of the claſſics, which vie with 
the beauty of the originals. Mr. Mel- 
881 moth 
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moth and Mr. Beloe have received the 
gratitude of the Engliſh reader. The 
ample and entertaining commentary 
which the latter has beſtowed on Au- 
lus Gellius, gives a new value to this 
ſpecies of literature, and ſuggeſts this 
reflection on ſuch tranſlations. Wri- 
ters ſo exquiſite as Pliny, require no 
other decorations than the eloquence 
which is inſpired by the felicities of 
their diction ; but authors not remark- 
able for their diſcernment or their deli- 
cacy, yet abounding with information, 
like Aulus Gellius, exact from their 
tranſlators, the adventitious art of ſcat- 
tering an attractive amuſement in co- 
pious notes. It is thus that a tranſla- 
tion may be rendered more valuable 
than the original. 

Since I am on the ſubje& of claſſical 
tranſlations, I muſt obſerve, that a ju- 
dicious ſelection from Athenæus re- 
mains a deſideratum; and the French 
have both an ancient and modern ver- 
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ſion of this curious compilement of 
Grecian opinions, and Grecian man- 
ners. | ee 1 

A tranſlation of Plutarch's Morals 
has long been rumoured. The Abbe 
Ricard in 1783—1792—gave a verſion; 
accompanying each eſſay with philo- 
ſophical ſummaries and uſeful notes: 
The preſent edition of Profeflor Wit- 
tenbach, will enable the Engliſh tranf- 
lator to excel his predeceffors in cor- 
rectneſs and lucidity. Of the French 
verſion, the learned Profeſſor ſays, 
that the tranſlator has ſo contrived 
with the corrupted paſſages, as to have 
rendered the verſion intelligible to the 
reader; the obſcure paſſages he has 
laboured with greater care; having 
diligently ſought out their meaning 
and occaſionally explained them, from 
his knowledge of the ſubjects in a 
plauſible way, adapted to the genius 
of thoſe to whom he addreſſed himſelf, 
which merit he freely allows him. 
PacE 
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| PAGE 335. 
Arx what is mentioned of Pere 
Hardouin, inſert this paragraph. - 
Warburton, whatever his learning, 
and however great his ability, owed 
his reputation to his bold paradoxes. 
What Dr. Leland has, among other 
ſcholars, pronounced of him, is now 
confirmed, not by the opinions of indi- 


viduals, but by the voice of the public. 
He ſaid, that © the Biſhop's learned 


labours were diſtinguiſhed by a bold 
oppoſition to the general opinions of 
mankind,” and again more forcibly 
* by an hardy oppoſition to the gene- 
ral ſenſe of mankind.” Warburton, 
ſupported by his Warburtonians, long 
reigned a literary deſpot ; but the ar- 
tificial fires of party fade in the light 
of truth. It is even ſaid, that he out- 
lived his reputation, and he is now 
much better known by his name, than 
by his works; the certain fate of thoſe 

| ingenious 
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ingenious and bold writers, who build 


their edifices on the ſands of para- 
dox. £ 
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By the AUTHOR may be had, 
A DISSERTATION on ANECDOTES. 
— _—_ 
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lections of Anecdotes ſerve as an excellent Subſtitute 
for the Converſations of emĩnent Writers—Obſerva- 
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which an Artiſt may derive from Anecdotes—Of vari- 
ous Uſe to Writers—Anecdotes of an Author ſerve as 
Comments on his Work—Anrecdotes of Hiſtorical 
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Compoſition—Of frivolous Anecdotes—Trifling Anec- 
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Tage Line 


2 6 ror expanſive xEAD the expanſion of, 
69 17 — Brafidas — Brafidas's, 
87 I —— criticiſms — criticiſm. | 
go Eraſe the two laſt verſes at the end of the page, and 

| read theſe. 

Callous the irritated Judge, with awe 

Inflicts the penalties, and arms the law. 
FOR occupations READ occupation. « 
— could — ond. 
—— Hen — they, 
— dj “,ẽuuͤb ui aujourdFni. 
— verb us — verbis. 
— lend our ſplendours. 
of the note, vox ſcarce x RA ſcarcely. 
dele native. 
dele can. 
of the note, dele the ſubjeF of. | 
dele inverted commas, and place them at the cloſe 
of the paragraph after e <vitk Latin words and 
phraſes.” 
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ie Reader is requeſted to obſerve, that from page 224 
to page 238, are deficient in this volume, but they form no inter- 
ruption of the wort. 
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